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AS OTHERS SEE US. 
BRITISH STATESMEN THROUGH AMERICAN GLASSES. 


PERSONAL STUDIES OF LORD SALISBURY, LORD CURZON, LORD CROMER, SIR 
WILLIAM HARCOURT, LORD LANSDOWNE, SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, MR 
ST. JOHN BRODRICK, AND MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


[The following ts a second article from the pen of a well-known American publicist, who for many 
years has given close attention to British politics.--Ep. P. M. M.] 


‘ orgive the other ? Is it because the one 
Lord Salisbury. forgive t om a . 
5 y was labelled ‘Vory and the other Liberal ? 


OT many Englishmen are less Or is it because Mr, Gladstone wrote an 
understood in the United States article of recantation in an American 
than Lord Salisbury, whether magazine, and his great rival did not? 

he be discussed as Lord Salisbury or When Mr. Blaine went to London he 
as Prime Minister. I suppose most of — took with him a very complete assortment 
us set out with a prejudice against a of anti-English opinions and sentiments, 
Conservative because he is a Censervative: and he had a very particular dislike for 
perhaps because we are ourselves, in Lord Salisbury, who was then Foreign 
some important ways, among the most Minister. ‘lo his surprise he was very 
“conservative” people in the world. We well received in London: the English did 
call him a ‘Tory, and let him go at that. not trouble themselves to remember too 
Time was when the name fitted well much about his Anglophobia. He was 
enough, but it fits no longer. ‘There are asked to many houses, including some 
few ‘Tories ; there is no ‘Tory party, there of the best, and went. He was asked, 
is no great body of ‘Tory public opinion in as any visitor of distinction would be, 
England, if you except the country squires to the Foreign Office party given by 
and the country parsons, to which that Lady Salisbury as wife of the Foreign 
name can be applied rightly. Between Minister. He refused to go. ‘1 have 
the Lord Robert Cecil of forty years attacked Lord Robert Cecil,” said the 
ago and the Marquis of Salisbury, who late Secretary of State, “in terms which 
to-day governs the British Empire, there make it unfit for me to be his guest.” 
isa far greater interval than the interval In vain was it pointed out to him that 
of time. If we look at the two men in _ the party and invitation were official, that 
their relations to us, as we naturally may, all the chief political opponents as well 
the difference is complete. _Lord Robert as supporters of the Government were 
Cecil was our enemy. ‘Than Lord Salis- asked, and finally that it was Lady 
bury we have few better friends among — Salisbury’s party, and that her husband’s 
Englishmen of great place. We have, name did not appear on the card. He 
perhaps, a longer memory than we need would not go. He refused for the same 
for enemies and injuries, and when we — reason to meet Lord Salisbury privately. 
have adopted a prejudice we cling to it; How long ago that seems, and how 
and we have been slow to forgive the unlike the easier spirit of to-day! ‘The 
Lord Robert Cecil who wrote and spoke truth is that the English do not, as a 
in behalf of the break-up of the Union — rule, carry public dispute into private 
from 1860 to 1865. We think of him, _ life. Lord Salisbury would have welcomed 
or did think of him, as the impersonation Mr. Blaine, just as he has welcomed most 
of the aristocratic hostility to the Republic of the public men of his time to whom 
which we rightly resented then, and resent and by whom in public life, whether in 
still, But we forgave Mr. Gladstone, England or abroad, he has been opposed. 
whose enmity was far more effective than If Lord Salisbury has had among all 
Lord Robert Cecil’s. Why do we not ministers and statesmen of foreign powers 
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a steadfast opponent, it was Li Hung 
Chang, who died only the other day. None 
the less, when the great Chinaman came 
to England, did the great Englishman 
welcome him. As it happened, cach 
liked the other; but the welcome would 
have been the same had the contrary 
been true. ‘They met often and cordially. 
Lord Salisbury gave the Chinaman a 
garden-party at Hatfield, and treated him 
almost—not quite—as a royalty. ‘That 
is to say, all the other guests (the list 
including almost everybody of social dis- 
tinction) went down from London by 
an earlier train, and were all assembled 
before Li Hung Chang arrived. Lord 
Salisbury drove to the station to meet 
him, and brought him to the house. On 
the steps of the garden entrance stood 
Lady Salisbury waiting to greet him—a 
mistake, no doubt, for the Chinese did 
not understand the customs of Western 
Europe with respect to women, and the 
expression on this Oriental’s face when 
he beheld his hostess was peculiar. A 
marquee had been pitched on the terrace 
which looks over the beautiful Hertford- 
shire hills, and in this tent Li Hung 
Chang held a reception. Many of the 
most eminent men of the company were 
presented to him: among others Sir 
William Harcourt, the leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons. 
Sir William’s political rank and import- 
ance were duly explained in advance. 
Li asked the usual questions, adding that 
he supposed the duties of such a leader 
were responsible and difficult. Sir William 
said they were, and in his turn asked a 
question or two. 

“Ts there any opposition in China ?” 

“There are people who are disaffected 
to the Government.” 

“But who are the leaders of this 
opposition ? ” 

“There are none. 
off.” 
With which this interesting conversation 
came to an end, Sir William’s head re- 
maining on his shoulders. 

Ever since Lord Lansdowne succeeded 
Lord Salisbury as Foreign Minister in 
1900 the political gossips have from time 
to time given out that Lord Salisbury was 
about to resign his office as Prime 
Minister on account of ill-health. But 
he has not resigned, and, while it may 
well be that he would gladly lay down the 
burden he has borne so long, I know of 


We cut their heads 


no reason for expecting his early resigna- 
tion. His health is alleged as a reason, 
but it is certain that his speeches show 
no decay of intellectual energy. He is 
in his seventy-second year. Palmerston 
died Prime Minister at eighty-one. 
Gladstone was seventy-five when he with- 
drew in 1894. Lord Russell resigned 
the premiership at seventy-four, Lord 
Beaconsfield at seventy-six, and the Duke 
of Wellington remained in office till he 
was seventy-seven. ‘They are a tough 
race, these English statesmen. ‘They 
must be. Hardly ever does a man attain 
great eminence in English public life who 
has not extraordinary physical as well as 
intellectual powers. 

“A glutton for work” is the description 
of Lord Salisbury by his friends. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, when Secretary of 
State for India, was asked whether the 
details of that office were not difficult to 
master. ‘‘ Details,” answered Lord Ran- 
dolph: “you don’t suppose I attend to 
details!” In which respect, as in many 
others, he was unlike his chief. Said an 
official who had long worked under the 
Foreign Minister: “‘ You may often see 
him take his work away with him, Often 
he deals himself with a mass of papers, 
where an ordinary Minister would be 
content with a précis.” Despatch-boxes 
of course follow him. ‘They follow every 
Minister. But there are two sorts of 
Ministers—those who deal with the busi- 
ness, and those who let it accumulate. 
The late Lord Granville was one of the 
latter ; he liked to let things drift. 

‘There is a story, not too authentic, 
that when Lord Salisbury and Disraeli 
were looking after British interests at the 
Peace Congress of Berlin, in 1878, Prince 
Bismarck was asked what he thought 
of Lord Salisbury. ‘*Oh,” replied the 
German Chancellor, “ Salisbury has brilliant 
abilities, but the Jew’s the man.” But 
the Jew is dead and his successor is still 
living, and beyond doubt there remains, 
since Bismarck’s disappearance, no states- 
man in Europe who has either Lord 
Salisbury’s experience or his authority. 
His name is almost greater on the Con- 
tinent than at home. England has had 
no Foreign Minister who was his equal 
since Palmerston ; nor was Palmerston his 
equal in that kind of knowledge which 
gives a Minister authority, irrespectively 
of the power behind him. Palmerston 
was the John Bull in flesh and blood, 
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with a touch of arrogance which served 
his country well in doubtful enterprises. 
If one quality of character be more con- 
spicuous than another in Lord Salisbury, 
profound 


it is patience: a belief, as 
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despatch-writer, is his inability to resist 
making a point. When Mr. Olney told 
him that the fiat of the United States was 
law all over the North American continent 
he could not refrain from reminding 
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The Marquis of Salisbury. 


From a portrait taken some years ago. 


Philip If. of Spain had, in the efficacy of 
time. He will not be hurried. In all 
his diplomacy and under all kinds of 
pressure you will find the same note, the 
same tranquillity, the same confidence in 
returning reason among rulers or people 
whom for the time it has deserted. His 


fault as a diplomatist, or at any rate as a 





Mr. Olney that Great Britain was an 
older and greater North American Power 
than the United States. ‘The retort 
rankled; it increased Mr. Cleveland’s 
exasperation and excitement. 

There are in his speeches celebrated 
examples of the same fatal facility of 
phrase-making. But what speeches! Not 
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among the greatest of the orators, his 
oratory is an appeal to the intellect 
perhaps higher in kind than that of 
any contemporary ; and pre-eminently an 
appeal to the cultured intellect. In 
felicity rone ever excelled him, nor in 
that symmetrical precision of statement 
which convinces by mere lucidity. He 
speaks in the House of with 
bent head, the shoulders also bent, the 
whole figure stooping. ‘The most telling 
sentences come quietly from those half- 
closed lips. He has, or cares to practise, 
few of the arts of the orator except finish 
of diction and impregnable solidity of 
thought. Rhetoric he has, and a splendid 
rhetoric, but always subdued to his 
purpose. ‘There are no fireworks for 
fireworks’ sake. In the Lords he speaks 
to a hushed audience, seldom responsive, 
perhaps incapable of energetic emotions. 
On the platform the audience rises to 
him, but he scarcely ever responds to their 
enthusiasm. His reserv2 seems im- 
penetrable, his sense of duty touching the 
matter on which he discourses amounts 
to a religion. ‘There is, indeed, a sug- 
gestion of the missionary in his deep and 
never ostentatious fervour. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s real ambition in life, it has been 
said, was to be Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He would have set fire to the Church 
if he had been. But one can think of 
Lord Salisbury as a Keeper of the King’s 
conscience and Chancellor of the realm: 
not, indeed, like Becket or Wolsey, yet 
with their notion that ecclesiasticism was 
of prime interest to the kingdom. ‘The 
Churchman is strong in him. It might 
be doubtful, as between Church and State, 
which of the two he would feel first. 

His talk shows, so far as talk can, the 
same qualities as his oratory, in a minor 
key ; and in both there is a distinction 
which is something more than personal. 
The Cecils have been a great family for 
near four hundred years, and the latest 
and greatest of them is a living witness 
to the truth of that doctrine of transmitted 
capacity and character which we call 
heredity. In the House of Lords, in the 
Foreign Office, in the council chamber, 
in the drawing-rooms of Arlington Street, 
and in his home at Hatfield, Lord 
Salisbury is ever the grand seigneur. Let 
the good American, to whom social and 
political equality is an article of religious 
faith, forgive him. He “cannot other- 
wise,” as Luther said. 
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I will ask the reader to go so far as to 
imagine that he has had the good fortune 
to see Lord Salisbury at Hatfield, amid 
such surroundings of architecture, scenery, 
a lovely interior, and great historical 
memories as perhaps no other house in 
England can equal, Or, for the sake of 
discretion, let him suppose he has an 
appointment at the Foreign Office. In 
either case he may have such glimpses of 
the man as no public occasion can afford. 
The door opens, and there enters a figure 
impressive first of all by its size and by 
the massiveness of the head—still more 
by beauty of manner. Absolute simplicity, 
a total want of self-assertion, a total in 
difference to the effect he is producing, 
or rather a total ignorance that there is 
such a thing as an effect to be produced, 
that perhaps will strike an American used 
to a certain degree of stage-effect on the 
part of certain Americans eminent in 
in public life. You see that this man is 
simply himself, perfectly natural, with a 
natural dignity which makes all effort 
needless. ‘The face is broad, heavily 
moulded beneath a broad forehead of 
which the arch rises high. ‘The eyes are 
not large, deep rather, steady, penetrating, 
a secret fire in them ready not perhaps to 
blaze forth but to burn. He sits comfort- 
ably in a corner of the sofa, and talks as 
if he were thinking aloud, which you may 
be quite sure he is not. Nature first and 
then diplomacy have taught him dis- 
cretion, till discretion has become a 
second nature. He is perhaps the busiest 
man in England, but there is no sign of 
haste or impatience. What he has in 
hand that he will do, swiftly ; not resting, 
not hasting, completely ; and then some 
otier thing in the same manner. ‘The 
voice 1s low: noisy talk or high-pitched 
tones are seldom heard in England. It 
was said of one unlucky man who had 
ambition and facts that he could never 
get on at Court because he never could 
subdue his voice. I never heard of 
another. Lord Salisbury’s sentences are 
smooth and of even flow ; considered, re- 
served without the appearance of reserve. 
The river flows strong and still, or, like 
Matthew Arnold’s Axus: 


brimming, and bright and large. 
S 4 


Of course it is a pleasure to listen. 
You think yourself, as you are, in contact 
with a mind which has altered the course 
of events again and again in England and 
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the world over. Large views, firmness, 
settled opinions, touches of genius, these 
you would expect. ‘Then you find they 
may all be consistent with sweetness and 


light, and that to listen to conversation of 


this kind is an illumination. In truth, 
reserve Or no reserve, your hour will have 
given you an insight into affairs, a know- 
ledge of the governing forces of the 


country, and a perception of the character 


of him who governs, never otherwise 
attainable. 
I add a purely domestic trait: Since 


Lady Salisbury’s death the master of 


Hatfield takes charge 
of Hatfield. Head- | 





never suggests the Hotel Cecil, but the 
home of the Cecils, and, for the time 
being, of his guests. Yet his real pre- 
occupation is public business, and personal 
interests sit lightly upon him in the 
presence of affairs. ‘There is a_ story 
which the Foreign Office people are fond 
of telling. One day, in the midst of a 
diplomatic crisis, papers were brought 
to him by Mr. X, and were discussed. 
Exit Mr. X, and enter Mr. A, who is 
Lord Salisbury’s official shadow; and 

this dialogue occurs : 
Lorp SALisbury: “Mr. A, who is 
that intelligent young 
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ministers that won- 
derful house and 
great estate, as he 
administers the Em- 
pire, with unfailing 
attention to business. 
Each morning he 
sees his housekeeper 
and some of the 
head servants, so 
that the working of 
each department is 
known to hin, as is 
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¥, gone out?” 

Mr. A: ‘That is 
Mr. X, one of your 
lordship’s private 
secretaries.” 
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Recece 


The 
Viceroy of India, 
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THE Viceroy of India 
is an Englishman 
who must interest 








the working of the f WE =Americans, _ if only 
departments over |A WY) «6because he has 
which his colleagues N an American wife ; 
in his Cabinet pre- A and must interest 
side. He has his /} W, them if he had not. 
children about him; {ij i, Five years ago, Mr. 
they are children no h George Nathaniel 
longer. His attach- {4 i Curzon, as he then 
ment to then hs ||) === 4} was, might have been 
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foolish reproach of 
nepotism, because he 
has thought some of 
them, as they are, fit for important 
public posts. The Radical wits have 
labelled them the “‘ Hotel Cecil” ; among 
whose tenants are included, of course, his 
nephews, the two Balfours, and his son- 
in-law, Lord Selborne, and his son, Lord 
Cranborne. Nor is it Lord Salisbury’s 
fault if another son, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
has made a name for himself in the 


House as an orator and a champion of 


the Church. Nor does anybody allege 


that any of these are unfit: their sin is 
that they are Cecils or connexions of 
the Cecils. 

As a host, Lord Salisbury is_ kindli- 
ness itself; and Hatfield, at any rate, 


Lord Curzon 


future. He has 
passed out of that 
category. His early 
promise of distinction was long since 
made good, both in Parliament and 
in the Foreign Office, both in England 
and in the East—that illimitable, mysteri- 
ous East which he long since took to be 
his province, as Bacon said he took all 
knowledge to be his province. He is a 
born. traveller; born with the spirit of 
adventure, born with eyes to see. ‘* The 
eye sees that which the eye brings means 
of seeing,” said Carlyle. It is often the 
defect of Englishmen (and perhaps ours 
also) that they do not make an imagina 
tive use of the facts they master : they 
are prone, in Burmah or in Persia, to 
take the English point of view. No such 
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reproach can be made against this par- 
ticular Englishman. He studied China 
and Persia and Afghanistan in the 
Oriental spirit. His books are books of 
practical statesmanship as well as of 
travel. It is hardly too much to say that 
during these years he served an ap- 
prenticeship to the Viceroyalty of India ; 
and during earlier years also. 

He was one of the Master of Balliol’s 
favourites ; and that acute observer of men 
and things chose his favourites carefully. 
His appreciation was far more intellectual 
than sympathetic. He left his own mark 
on them, as the University of Oxford 
leaves, and as Balliol College leaves, each 
its own mark on those who come most 
completely under the influence of each. 
There, as later in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Curzon showed that he could master 
a subject. Nobody ever accused him 
of superficiality ; it was rather a com- 
plaint that he knew too much, and showed 
too plainly that he knew it. ‘The House 
of Commons resents this display in one 
of the younger members. He was called 
a ‘superior person,” and to him, as to 
Jowett, was applied the satirical line, 
“What I know is not knowledge. Ms 
It was for some time doubtful whether 
he would live down this reputation of 
omniscience. But he did, and the House 
grew to respect and like the man it was 
for a time disposed to deride. He had 
too true a sense of humour to be unaware 
of his own defect —if excess of knowledge 
and an excessive use of it can be called 
a defect. His manner softened. He 
became less superior. ‘Through this ex- 
ternal glitter and all these accomplish- 
ments and acquired gifts shone a real 
sincerity of nature. He loved hard work 
—loved it too well for his own health. 
He had the passion for exact truth and 
fulness of knowledge which Huxley had: 
it was a master passion. With it went 
a singular flexibility. When in the East 
he could he, as I said, Oriental—as 
Oriental as the best of them ; and sincerity 
is not primarily an Oriental quality. 

When Mr. Curzon went to Afghanistan 
as a private traveller—against the remon- 
strance of the Indian Government, which 
believed he was going to his death—he 
did not disdain to practise the wiles of 
the wily people whom he visited. — It 
might have been a tragedy, but he chose 
to play it as a comedy. On entering 
Afghanistan he arrayed himself in a 
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uniform to which no parallel or precedent 
could be found except in the Grand 
Duchy of Gerolstein, with Offenbach as 
Master of Court ceremonies. It was 
necessary to convince the Afghans that 
he was a personage, and the Afghan mind 
could not conceive anybody to be a 
personage who did not present a splendid 
exterior, In plain garb, he might have 
been robbed and murdered; but the 
marauding bands which beset his path 
thought twice before they assaulted a 
wayfarer glittering in scarlet and gold. 
But when he became Viceroy of India 
he ruled that imperial dependency in 
the spirit of England and not of the 
Kast. Then at last he could give play 
to his natural passion for justice and 
order. ‘The splendours of the position 
sat well upon him ; but still more to his 
mind was the opportunity of governing 
two hundred and forty millions of mixed 
races and religions by the one immutable 
law of truth and righteousness—the law 
of equal rights for all. There at last you 
see the real man. In three years he has 
reformed the administrative system, re- 
formed the methods of official business 
throughout India, inspired a great civil 
service with conceptions of duty even 
higher than they were, has dealt with a 
great famine, and has forestalled the 
famines of the future by a new scheme 
of irrigation on a gigantic scale. ‘The 
Viceroy of India has probably in his own 
hands more personal power and power 
of initiative than any ruler in the world. 
Lord Curzon has used it to the full for 
bettering the government of India and 
the conditions of his people of India. 
Three years ago he was, as a_ great 
authority called him, ‘a splendid experi- 
ment.” ‘To-day he has won a permanent 
place among the greatest Viceroys India 


has known. ‘They say he is fond of 
magnificence. He ought to be. ‘To 
rule an Oriental people according to 


notions of democratic simplicity is far 
more difficult than to rule them in 
splendour. It is probably impossible. 
But, as a matter of fact, and in spite 
of those lurid narratives which have iliu- 
mined the columns of Sunday newspapers, 
Lord Curzon has added nothing to the 
elaborate etiquette of the Viceregal Court 
which prevailed long before he began to 
bear sway at Calcutta. 

How much is it permissible to say of 
women who have conspicuous positions 
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in public life, and yet are not themselves 
burdened with its duties except in so far 
as they are social duties? Not all would 
like it, perhaps. Lady Curzon, as wife of 
the Viceroy of- India, has her share ‘in 
the ceremonial as well as in the private 
life of Lord Curzon. 
We all know her as 
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whom he wrought. It was a complete 
error. Meet him and not know who he 
is, you might think him a great railway 
President like Tom Scott, a great financier 
like Mr. Morgan, a great industrial chief 
like Mr. Carnegie. ‘The business stamp 
is on him. That 





quiet manner hides 





of American birth, 
but do we all realise 
all that the English 
see So clearly ? Said 
an Englishwoman 
only the other day : 
“Lady Curzon’s 
family in their origin 
belonged to what we 
should call the mid- 
dle class. ‘They rose 
by their own merit. 
Now, in England a 
girl who in similar 


circumstances — had 
passed into the 
Viceregal State 


would scarcely have 
been all that this 
American is. She 
would have lacked 
distinction. Lady 
Curzon has not only 
beauty and clever- 
but the inde- 
finable something 
which is associated 
with birth and ancestry. She is grande 
dame.” Need we add anything to that? 
She who said it is herself what she so 
truly called Lady Curzon. 





ness, 


The Maker of New Egypt. 


LokD CROMER is known to Americans 
and to the rest of mankind as_ the 
Englishman who, under the modest title 
of Consul-General, has governed Egypt for 
some twenty years, and by almost imper- 
ceptible stages has made it in effect, 
though not in name, an integral part of 
the British Empire. It is a great work ; 
but Iam concerned the moment not 
with the work, but with the man who has 
done it. And, after all, the more colossal 
the work done the more one is disposed 
to ask, What manner of man is he who 
has achieved this great thing? Till I 
met Lord Cremer | imagined him above 
all things a diplomatist, skilled in the 
methods of the slippery people among 
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Lord Cromer. 


a peremptory pur- 


pose. His easy tone 
is not at all incon- 
sistent with abrupt 


ways of thinking and 
of expressing his 
thought. He has 
suavity, but it is not 
sustained and never- 
failing, like that of 
the trained  diplo- 
matist—like the late 
Lord Dufferin’s, for 
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example. His sim- 
plicity of manner, 
you see, 1S not 
assumed, but 


natural. You reflect 
a little upon his 
extraordinary career, 
and you presently 
come to perceive 
that his mastery over 
Turks and Egyptians 
is due, not to his ex- 
celling them in those 
qualities which are 
characteristic of them, but to his own 
qualities as an Englishman and as Lord 
Cromer, or (for a long time) as Sir Evelyn 
daring. With people of crooked minds 
nothing is so effective as straightness. ‘To 
match the suppleness of the Oriental the 
best weapon is an unbending backbone. 

I don’t think Sultan or Khedive ever 
understood Lord Cromer. It was not 
important they should. What was im- 
portant was that they should respect and 
fear him; and that lesson they learned 
early, and have never been permitted to 
forget. He had to deal with Europeans 
almost as slippery as the Osmanlis ; and he 
dealt with them on the same principle. 
The French Consul once complained to 
him that the British with thei 
music and marching, disturbed him. “I 
hear them now outside your palace,” he 
added. Said Lord Cromer, ‘‘ It’s because 
they are there that you are here”: an 
undiplomatic reminder to the Gaul that 
his Government had declined _ its 
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share of the responsibility of keeping 
order in Egypt, and left the whole burden 
on Great Britain. ‘There were no more 
complaints. ‘The incident became famous 
in Cairo, and the impression of it indelible. 
His twenty years of difficult rule have left 
him a young man at sixty: erect, alert, 
equal to his work, equal to physical 
fatigue,-—“‘ I don’t care how far you ask 
me to walk,” he said the other day in 
Scotland,—cheerful, confident, _ kindly, 
inflexible. You can’t quite understand 
the ascendency of England in Egypt till 
you have seen the Englishman to whom 
it is due; then it seems the most natural 
thing in the world and, given Lord Cromer, 
inevitable. 


Sir William Harcourt. 


The events of 1886, and, above all, 
Mr. Gladstone’s great apostasy from the 
old Liberalism, have had far-reaching 
personal as well as political consequences. 
It is the former with which, for the 
purposes of these articles, 1 am_ chicfly 
concerned, and I will take one of the 
most striking and, 1 will add, one of 
the most regrettable. 1886 Sir 
William Harcourt and Lord Rosebery were 
personal friends. © When Sir William: was 
Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone’s second 
administration, Lord Rosebery was_ his 
Under Secretary. ‘That need not have 
meant anything more than a_ political 
solidarity ; but there was much more than 
that. ‘The two men were intimate and 
their families were intimate. Sir William 
and Lady Harcourt were frequent guests 
at Mentmore, the great house in Bucking- 
hamshire which came to Lord Rosebery 
by his marriage with Miss Hannah 
Rothschild, whose father, Baron Meyer 
de Rothschild, built it amid 6,000 acres 
of park estate, and filled it with treasures 
of art. ‘lhe two men who were by-and- 
by to grow so far apart had many traits in 
common and many ties between them. 
Both were students of political history in 
a sense wider than is common in modern 
political life. Each had the touch of politi- 
cal genius, or of genius for politics, which 
lifted him above the atmosphere saturated 
with that kind of politics known as 
practical, Even in that atmosphere 


sefore 


historical scholarship is not thrown away ; 
and, if it had been, neither of the two 
would have cared, 
kind of 


since both loved this 


learning for learning’s sake. 
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oth knew the gift of leadership. Both 
had the qualities which go to the making 
of the accomplished orator—using the 
word orator in a comprehensive sense, 

Opposite circumstances gave a different 
bent and development to the genius of 
each. Lord Rosebery was never in the 
House of Commons ; his oratory there- 
fore became by necessity the oratory of 
the platform, with its incessant appeal to 
the intelligent public ; with all the arts 
and oratory which has to 
persuade, to conciliate, to move, and to 
captivate great audiences. Sir William has 
spent all his public life in the House of 
Commons, and his oratory is pre-eminently 
the oratory of debate. He is controversial, 
argumentative, a master of sudden 
repartee, skilled in every art of attack and 
defence, delighting in combat, the equal 
of the best, the superior of all but one or 
two of the very best throughout the whole 
of the last generation. I speak of him as 
a debater, and really I do not feel sure 
that, considered purely as a debater, either 
Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone had a more 
admirable method, or more often came 
off victorious in that warfare of giants in 
which they all engaged. Sir William 
never hesitated to measure himself with 
either, and the prize fell sometimes to 
one, sometimes to the other. Of living 
members of the House, Mr. Chamberlain 
alone can be thought his rival, for Mr. 
Balfour is unequal and it needs a great 
occasion to bring out his powers, ‘To 
Sir William, as to Mr. Gladstone, all 
occasions are equal ; yet it is no paradox 
to add that the greater the occasion the 
higher each of those great gladiators has 
risen, 

Again, the analogy holds between Sir 
William and Lord Rosebery if you think 
of them as talkers. Of living experts in 
the rare and difficult art of conversation, 
these two are the first. Each talks, as 
Dr. Johnson said of Burke, from a full 
mind. The years between the two are 
twenty ; yet what has age to do with the 
matter, when the powers of the younger 
have ripened, and those of the elder are 
not merely unimpaired, but have all the 
freshness and impulse of youth? Emerson 
thought conversation the chief 
ornaments of life, and one of the best 
things it has to offer. Yet he lived, for 
the most part, either the life of a recluse 
or among men of books, and_ neither 
seclusion nor the library can be the scyne 


graces of 


one of 
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of the greatest conversational triumphs. 
Given equal natural gifts, it is the man 
who touches life on the most sides whose 
talk is the richest. 
William and Lord Rosebery together you 
might think that nothing could surpass 


When you heard Sir 
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the relations of each to his children are 
one more analogy, and in the life of 
neither is anything more beautiful. To 
neither in these days will the statement of 
any analogy or comparison be grateful ; 
the breach 


them is too wide. 
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Sir William Harcourt. 


them in range and precision and splendour ; 
until Mr. Gladstone also entered the 
arena, or until you met any one of the 
three alone, and in the mood to pour 
out his soul for the mere sake of pouring 
it out. ‘Then you might think this last 
the most perfect of all. Perhaps it is 


going too near the boundary line, but 


But I prefer to think of them as the 
friends they once were. 

I don’t care to travel the steps by which 
this friendship grew cold and then ceased 
to be a_ friendship. Politics, political 
rivalry, political ambition, and the dis 
turbance of what seemed settled conditions 
of political life, were the cause of the 
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trouble. Ought Sir William and_ not 
Lord Rosebery to have been Prime 
Minister in 1894? Did the Leader of 


the House of Commons give a_ loyal, 
ungrudging support to the Leader of the 
Party? Was either to blame, or were 
both, or was neither ? and were both the 
victims of circumstance and the sport of 
conflicting irresistible forces? Who can 
answer these questions? It is more 
than enough to ask them. 

Sir William Harcourt is entitled, of 
course, to be considered by himself, and 
not with reference to friend or enemy. 
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the most democratic budget of his own 
or any other time. It was, in truth, even 
more socialistic than democratic. I offer 
you that fact as illustrative of the man. 
Perhaps none other paints him so well. 


He trod underfoot all the prejudices 
and sympathies of class—of his own 
class—in order to relieve other classes 
from what he no doubt thought an 


excessive burden of taxation, and lay it 
upon the shoulders of landowners and 
millionaires, the former already over- 
burdened. Consider the detachment of 
mind necessary to such a feat as that. 
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he married _ the 

daughter of one of 

the most American 

and most brilliant Ministers our Govern- 
ment ever sent abroad. Lady Harcourt’s 
father, Mr. Motley, was one of those men 
of letters who held an early place in the 
tradition waich made eminence in litera- 
ture a reason for high diplomatic honours. 
He knew ‘England, and England knew 
him and loved him. He gave his daughter 
to an Englishman little known in_ those 
days except as a leading counsel at the 
Parliamentary bar. Perhaps no man 
foresaw to what political heights he was 
to rise. Surely none guessed that this 
born aristocrat of ancient lineage was to 
bring in, and carry, and impose upon his 
country as a permanent part of its finance, 


Lord Lansdowne. 


no more than any 
other Cabinet 
Minister, to the 
Foreign Office, where his relations’ with 
this country are of the most direct kind, 
and may be of incalculable importance 
to both countries. We want to know, 
therefore, not only whether he is a friend 
to this country, but in what form his 
friendship is likely to express itself. Mr. 
Chamberlain, for example, is a friend to 
this country, but his good-will, which is 
undoubted, has more than once expressed 
itself in a way which did not tend to 
promote good-will on_ this Not 
only good-feeling is needed, but tact in 
showing it—a just regard for the sus 
ceptibilities of the people to whom it 
is shown, It is this supreme gift of tact 


side. 
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which Lord Lansdowne possesses. He 
has it in private, and a man does not 
put off all his individual nature when 
he becomes Minister. He is renowned 
in London and elsewhere for charming 
manners. Now, whether “ manners 
maketh man” or not, the man is judged 
by his manner. Lord Lansdowne has 
held great posts—has been Viceroy of 
India, and much alse; and wherever he 
has been, among so many various races 
and classes, he has been popular. It 
is hardly too much to say that he has 
made himself loved. 

It is a true kindliness of which this 
charming manner is the outward symbol. 
You feel that he would rather do you 
a kindness than not, and that he is the 
last man likely to offend his neighbour, 
whether by intention or—which is a sin 
different only in degree— by inadvertence. 
I should call him a born diplomatist, and 
he has had also the training of a diplo- 


matist. Ask his tenants at Bowood, in 
Wiltshire. Ask even the tenanis on his 
Irish estate—for he is an Irish as well 


as English landlord. You will hear the 
same account from both: a good land- 
lord, not only just but considerate, a 
benefactor and friend to his tenants and 
to all those to whom he has to be a kind 
of minor Providence. Ask our friends 
across the border, in that great Dominion 
which nearly half the North 
American continent, over which he once 
ruled as Governor-General. He knew 
how to win the affections of that difficult 
people—difficult if only because they are 
of two races and two religions. Challenge 
him, and he can be a dangerous enemy— 
firm, stern, eager in attack : Lord Wolseley 
can testify to all that. ‘This gentleness 
of bearing denotes no lack of manly 
qualities—it denotes the contrary ; both 
in this particular individual, and generally 
among a people with whom self-assertion 
is infrequent. 

Who does not think it of good omen 
that, at what may be a crisis in our 
diplomatic relations with England, her 
Foreign Minister should be a man of 
this stamp? Both nations need, and 
both have, a man who by nature prefers 
conciliation, prefers compromise, is capa- 
ble of seeing the other point of view, 
and has a sense of what is fair as between 
competing interests. I suppose it is not 
generally known that, while Lord Paunce- 
fote’s retirement was thought to have 


covers 
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been resolved on, there was some question 
of Lord Lansdowne as _ his successor. 
Happily for both countries, Lord Paunce- 
fote remains, and, happily also for both, 
Lord Lansdowne is in charge of the 
foreign affairs of Great Britain. There 
is no office in which personal qualities 
count for more, or have a more direct 
bearing on the course of affairs. And 
Lord Lansdowne’s personal qualities are 
those which best fit him to deal with a 
controversy between friends and between 
kin. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 


In Cabinets, as elsewhere, it is the 
man who counts, and counts for more 
than the office. Mr. Chamberlain is one 
proof of it, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is 
another. ‘The will, that is the man,” 
said Emerson. Sir Michael is Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He keeps the purse of 
the nation; and the power of the purse 
in these days is, by the consent of every- 
body, the final power. But whether he 
were Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, he 
would be a power in the Cabinet. For 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is and has ever 
been one of those men who know their 
own minds, and who have the courage to 
make other men know it and respect it. 
He holds mere office cheap in comparison 
with his convictions. He is in office to 
make his convictions prevail ; if he cannot 
do that, out he will go. It does not 
follow that he is unpracticable or incapable 
of working with other men. He has 
proved by many years of service that he 


can. But he has a financial conscience 
which will not stretch very far. If it 
were necessary to believe the current 


gossip of London, he has often refused to 
put into the Estimates the sums which his 
colleagues of the great spending depart- 
ments, the War Office and the Admiralty, 
thought needful. He has at times, if 
not habitually, “starved” the services. 
But gossip about such matters is seldom 
worth much, and Sir Michael has lately 
and publicly and in very plain words 
denied those stories. He has found the 
money to carry on the war in South 
Africa, and poured it out unstintedly. 
Nevertheless, he has been a check. He 
might be called what the late Mr. Wash- 
burn, afterwards Minister to Paris, used 
to be called in the House of Representa- 
tives—the Watch of the Treasury. 
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He has the advantage —it is sometimes 
a very great advantage — of a hot, imperious 
temper. The cynic of society says his 
colleagues are afraid of him. It is not 
Mr. Chamberlain 


easy to conceive of 


or the Duke of Devonshire as afraid of 
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many English landlords in these days of 
depressed agriculture, are supposed to 
make his salary convenient to him, has 
nothing to do with the matter. The 
English pay their chief Ministers $25,000 
a year, or rather more than three times 
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Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
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anybody, or likely to be turned from their 
duty by a threat of resignation. Still, it 
is known that Sir Michael would resign 
a dozen times over sooner than agree to 
spend money profligately, or impose taxes 
he thought unnecessary. ‘The fact that 
his private circumstances, like those of so 





the sum which the United States thinks 
sufficient for its best public servants. — If 
it were ten times that sum, it would not 
weigh with him. I do but repeat what 
his friends and enemies say of him. 
Surely it is a high testimony, and surely 
the man of whom it is believed is the 














greater power in the State because it is 
believed. 

Of course he makes enemies. When 
he led the House of Commons, as he did 
with inflexible determination and 
disregard of his followers’ susceptibilities, 
the Irish detested him. Mr. Parnell 
found him an immovable rock in his path. 
He led, perhaps, rather too much as a 
colonel of cavalry leads his regiment into 
action. Obstacles to him were things 
to be swept away. Not an orator, he can 
speak, and speak well; sometimes the 
more effectively because he pays little heed 
to rhetoric. <As 
you listen to him 


some 
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Mr. St. John Brodrick, 


THE number of comparatively 


young 
men who have come to the front during 
the last ten years is at least as great in 


the Unionist party as in the Liberal. 
Among them is Mr. St. John Brodrick, 
now His Majesty’s Seerctary of State for 
War, in succession to Lord Lansdowne, 
the present Foreign Minister. His friends 
have long known him and spoken of him 
as “St. John,” and perhaps it is not a 
bad sign when, among intimates, a man 
long since of mature age goes by his 





you feel that you ro 


are in presence of A 
a force ; of a man \\ 
to whom speech is ) 
only an instru- 
ment, a : means, 
not an end. You 
cannot conceive 
of him as_ sacri- 
ficing his cause to 
an epigram—a re- 
proach which has 
been addressed to 


RS 


gk 


avery distinguished “a 
living American. }} 
r : oy 

Yet of epigram he K 
i 


is capable enough, 


as Mr. Parnell 





more than once 
found to his cost, 
and others than 
Mr. Parnell. He 






keeps his more 
amiable character- 
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istics for the 
adornment of 
private life. What 
he cares for in 
public life, the gifts which he chiefly uses 
in public life, are those of a more austere 
kind. His appeal is to the reason, not to 
the heart. He moves on straight lines. 
He bends his black brows on an oppo- 
nent or on an audience in the same 
spirit He is not there to coax either 
of them, but to convince, to quell, to 
subdue, to bring them over into his own 
camp, whether as allies or as captives. 
I imagine few men holding high office 
loved 
about 
more re- 


loved, or care less to be 
affection of those 
sure none is 


are less 
or to win the 
them. I am 
spected. 
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Mr. St. John Brodrick. 


christian name. 
Always pains- 
taking, exact, 
capable of much 
patient toil, 


capable of master- 
ing his subject, he 
was good 
example of the 
higher order of 
civil servant in 
England, where the 
Civil Service is a 
profession and a 
permanent career, 

He had _ from 
the beginning a 
departmental 


ever <¢ 





mind, and has. it 
still; but he has 
more than _ that. 


He came into the 
War Office at a 
difficult moment, 
in the midst of a 
great and greatly 
mismanaged — war. 
had — simul- 
taneously to put 
many crooked 
things, in actual warfare, straight, and 
to reorganise the military system of 
Great Britain—no light tasks, either of 
them. He had, at the same time, to 
meet all comers in the House of 





Commons, all kinds of criticism and 
attack. Criticism no Minister escapes, 
nor any great Ministerial scheme. Mr. 


Brodrick has shown in these complicated 
circumstances good temper and resource. 
A genial nature stands him in good stead. 
He speaks well in the House, clearly and 
to the point; shrewdly also, and has a 
power of exposition which makes a 
difficult or technical matter intelligible 
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to the average House of Commons 
mind. 


‘There came upon him in the unrelaxing 
pressure of all these duties a domestic 
calamity like that which earlier befell 
Lord Salisbury. It was characteristic, 
not only of the two men but of English 
public life, that neither of them flinched. 
The King’s Government, to quote once 
more the celebrated phrase of the Duke 
of Wellington, had to be carried on ; and 
was. Lady Hilda Brodrick had _ that 
position in English society which, as in 
so many other cases, enabled her to be 
a real help to her 
husband in __ his 
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which she played a part so brilliant. But 
the Wheel of ‘Things, as Mr. Kipling has 
it, rolls on, and the Minister of War 
knows nothing of the private grief of 
Mr. Brodrick. Again I say that is the 
admirable spirit of public life in England ; 
and a spirit not less admirable has of late 
been seen in the United States: why may 
I not mention Mr. Hay as an example 
of it? 


Mr. George Wyndham. 


Another and younger among. these 
rising or risen young men is Mr. George 
Wyndham, now 
Chief Secretary for 
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influences which, in 


a different way, 
are not less potent than when a card 
for Almack’s meant a vote in a doubt- 


ful division, or when Lady Palmerston’s 
invitation was sufficient to soften the 


scruples of some nominal supporter of 


the Government who took the unwarrant- 


able liberty of thinking for himself. 
Lady Hilda came of a family renowned 
for social gifts: a daughter of that 
Earl of Wemyss who at eighty-three 


is still one of the youngest men of the 
time—versatile, energetic, original, and 
absolutely independent in speech and 
thought. Not to her husband only was the 
death of such a woman a calamity; it 
brought sorrow to that splendid society in 


Mr. George Wyndham. 


sisters, Lady Elcho, 
Mrs. Adeane, and 
Mrs. ‘Tennant. He is cousin to the present 
Lord Leconfield, husband to the Countess 
Grosvenor, and one of the best-dressed 
men in the House of Commons. ‘To 
these titles to regard he adds _ others, 
perhaps more individual. He is a man 
of contrasts; an habitual urbanity of 
demeanour hiding a certain fire in his 
inmost soul which, on due 
breaks out and adds something to the 
general temperature of the House. 

I may as well take Mr. Wyndham as 
an illustration of that high sense of 
obligation to the State, which leads so 
many Englishmen to serve the State, and 
serve it well, having nevertheless every 


occasion, 
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inducement to idleness. Of that strenuous 
life which President Roosevelt would have 
us admire, there are in few countries more 
examples among the class so often called 
the leisured class. Mr. Wyndham might, 
if he liked, be purely ornamental. He 
prefers to be useful. He accepts duties 
which to many would seem thankless ; 
asking for no thanks, but just doing them 
because they are duties. He carries on 
the tradition, centuries old in England, 
that the higher a man’s place in the social 
scale the more imperative are the duties 
devolving upon him. ‘The word ‘‘ duty ” 
recurs often. How should it not, when 
it permeates the life of England, and is, 
with her most privileged sons, so often 
a synonym for sense cf honour? ‘To use 


it of a great statesman or great land- 
owner, true and accurate though it would 
almost always be, would perhaps give the 
American reader a vivid sense of 
its meaning and extent than if I apply 
it, as I do, to a young man like Mr. 
Wyndham, before whom still lies the best 
part of his political life. Very likely he 
never thought of it himself, or never thought 
it a thing worth notice. That also is 
characteristic of his class. Ambitious 
they may be, and so much the better; 
but they don’t do things for effect. Mr. 
Wyndham, like the rest, has simplicity. 
It is not the men born into good society, 
but the men who have climbed into it, 
who are eager to call attention to their 
position. 


less 
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BY RK. M. 
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~~ y had a suitor once upon a day, 


Who sought her guardians in a niggard way, 


And bargained this and that with Yea and Nay: 
“My lands are here,” said he, 


* And hers lie near,’ 


> said he; 


Then to the maid he rode address to pay. 
“You wish our lands,” spake she, 
“To join our hands,” spake she : 


“Love by the acre, sir, hath feet of clay!’ 


? 


She had a wooer once upon a time, 
Who lilted love on his Parnassus climb, 


And flew into her fancy on a rhyme. 


“Goddess divine!” 


*“ And Mistress mine!” 


sang he, 


sang he,— 


With nought he proved his love but words sublime 


** Marry! you think,” laughed she, 


““That love is ink,” laughed she: 


“To wed a pen, good poet, were a crime!” 


She had a lover, and she has him now, 
Who neither recked a rood nor sang a vow, 


Nor asked a woman when, nor lawyer how. 
*°Tis thee I love,” cried he, 


“ By Heaven above !’ 


cried he, 


*°Fore nought but Heaven above and thee I bow.’ 


“This rings me true,” quoth she, 


“Good men are few,” quoth she: 
“Marry, we must be wed, sir, I and thou!” 
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BY DOUGLAS W. 


} MT RS. THRALE in the eighteenth 
M century spoke of Switzerland as 

“the Derbyshire of Europe.” In 

a similar vein, comparing great with small, 
we might call Sikhim “the Switzerland of 
India.” Lovers of Kashmir, however, 
would probably object that that title has 
already been disposed of. Let us be 
content, then, with “the Switzerland of 
Bengal.” Darjiling, the chief sanatorium 
of Calcutta, is now only twenty hours by 
t rail from the capital, and it is about the 
same distance from the snows as Chamonix 
from Mont Blanc, or Bern from the Jung- 
frau. But just as Addison at Bern was 
content with the view of what he, with 
an Englishman’s contempt for exact 
geography, called ‘‘the Mountains of the 
Grisons,” so the temporary sojourners at 
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the Indian health-resort do no more, as 
a rule, than ride to the Nepalese frontier 
for a glimpse of the highest measured 
peak in the world, the Jomokankar of 
pundits, the Gaurisankar of German 
geographers, and the Mount Everest of 
British surveyors. In vain the 
Government publish a list of “bungalows,” 
or rest-houses, and of practicable routes, 
for the use of travellers. Difficulties of 
transport caused by the state of the roads 
in the interior of Sikhim, and the con- 
sequent cost of any journey off the few 
horse-tracks, and the fear of local fevers, 
leeches, and such-like pests, keep off the 
tourist, while the comparative lack of game 
discourages the sportsman. Still another 
obstacle has to be reckoned with : Sikhim, 
unlike the ranges beyond Kashmir, is 
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within the zone of the rains, and the 
summer visitor may wander for weeks 
under a canopy of mist and in a perpetual 
shower-bath, while after October snow 
falls on all the ridges and middle passes. 
The season for mountaineering is limited, 
therefore, to two months in autumn. 
My party, consisting of Professor Gar- 
wood and myself, the two Signori Sella, 
one of whom is well known as a mountain 
photographer, and an Alpine guide, 
arrived direct from Europe at Darjiling 
in the first days of September 1899. Our 


object was to make the complete tour of 


Kangchenjunga, which had never up to 
that time been completed by Europeans. 
Various difficulties had lain in the way 
of its accomplishment. The region north 
of the mountain, “uninhabitable by man 
or domestic animals,” according to Sir J. 
Hooker, is large and lofty, and provisions 
must be carried for its passage, which took 
us twenty-four days. ‘The passes being 
impracticable for animals, an unwieldy 
transport-train of coolies is necessary ; and, 
as several travellers have learnt by experi- 
ence, coolies drawn ffom a_ subtropical 
region have not unreasonable objections 
to wandering in the snow, and _ little 
scruple in deserting their employers. 
Again, many high passes, including one 
of the highest in the world, variously 
represented in official reports and maps 
at from 20,000 to 22,300 feet, have 
to be traversed. They were reported 
to be arduous, though we found them 
(with the exception of the Jonsong La, 
which is about equivalent to the Alpine 
Strahleck) not more difficult than the St. 
Theodul or the Col du Bonhomme. Last, 
but not least, there was the political 
difficulty, since all the western slope of 
Kangchenjunga is in Nepal, and that 
country is a forbidden land to Europeans. 

I trusted to the friendliness of the local 
officers of the Indian Government to find 
me coolies and some one competent to 
control them; while circumstances favoured 
us in avoiding the frontier difficulty. We 
entered Nepal through the uninhabited 
wilderness where Sikhim, ‘Tibet, and 
Nepal meet ; so that when we came to the 
first village and met the first Nepalese 
official we appeared as a party lost in the 
snows, who desired nothing better than 
to return by the shortest track to British 
territory. 

It would not be in place here to describe 
Darjiling, its glorious panoramic landscape 


and picturesque population. ‘That has 
been done quite recently by Major 
Waddell, in his “ Among the Himalayas,” 
and also by the late Mr. Steevens. But I 
may summarise my first impressions in 
a few sentences. At Darjiling India is 
out of sight. Imagine a small Malvern, 
perched on Monte Gencroso, and inhabited 
chiefly by more or less fashionable English 
ladies and fantastic Mongolians. Picture 
Kangchenjunga as Monte Rosa doubled 
in size, the centre of a mountain group of 
a singularly happy composition, flanked 
by the snowy wall of Kabru and the icy 
cupola of Pundim. 

The little railway carries daily its 
freight of health-seekers from the moist 
heat and mouldy palaces of Calcutta up 
to the fresh air of seven thousand feet 
and the pleasant villas of the hill station. 
It is a disappointment to the traveller 
who wishes to penetrate to the snows to 
find that, unless he follows the circuitous 
Singalila ridge, his next step must be a 
descent nearly to sea-level again. For a 
whole week, whether he goes due north 
to Jongri, at the southern base of Kang- 
chenjunga, or rides parallel to the ‘Teesta 
Valley under its eastern spurs, he will be 
constantly engaged on ups and downs of 
several thousand feet. Marvellous sub- 
tropical forests, dashing waterfalls, exquisite 
flowers, gorgeous butterflies, will meet at 
every turn his bewildered eyes. As he 
gets higher, profound gorges wooded from 
crown to base with pines and rhododen- 
drons, and fenced in by mighty cliffs, will 
seem to bar the way. It is only within 
the last few summers that these defiles 
have been pierced by rough horse-tracks 
leading to the Tibetan frontier. 

The villagers of the upper pastoral 
region, beyond the gorges, though now 
politically British, are essentially ‘Tibetan 
in their manners and customs. ‘The 
scarf symbolic of welcome is handed to 
the traveller by the deputation of leading 
inhabitants that meets him on the road; 
they loll out a row of tongues at him by 
way of greeting. 

Such a village is Lachen, 8,800 feet 
above the sea, where we left civilisation 
and paths to plunge into the heart of the 
mountains. It consists ofa scattered group 
of brown wooden huts, planted above the 
gorges in an open valley among flowery 
pastures. We found the people a friendly 
and cheerful folk, and the headman’s son, 
who came with us and attached himself 
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to me as a body-servant, was one of the 
nicest boys I have ever met. 

Some three miles above Lachen the 
torrent which drains the greatest of all 
the glaciers of Kangchenjunga, the Zemu, 
joins the Teesta. Hooker endeavoured 
to reach the glacier at its head, but was 
stopped by the denseness of the forest. 
No one, not even the officials, could tell 
us whether we could get through. So we 
sent on some Goorkha Pioneers —Irregular 
Police —who were to hack and hew a way 
through the jungle. 

At Zemu Samdong—the Zemu Bridge— 
we left, somewhat reluctantly, the broad 
‘Tibetan track, and plunged into a dripping 
thicket where there was little or no sign of 
any previous passage. It was raining—the 
end of the rains; for the most part we 
were over our ankles in water and rotting 
vegetation. We tramped along in the 
gloom of the dank woods, sustained by 
the thought that we were close upon the 
shining tablelands of the High Himalaya. 
For two days we fought our way through 
the forest, sometimes buried in an en- 
tanglement of red rhododendron stems, 
twisted and writhing, draped with long 
beards of lichen ; now forcing a way along 
and almost in the bed of the superb 
torrent, which fell in a continuous rapid 
between walls of verdure ; now climbing 
high to cross a lateral stream, beside 
which we found a rude shelter and 
mounds covering stores of  lily-roots, 
which the natives use in place of potatoes. 

On the third day, after rounding a 
corner, we came in sight of a long grey 
dyke closing the valley. This was the 
end of the great glacier, the ice of which 
is almost completely cloaked by the 
granite it has brought down with it from 
the cliffs of Kangchenjunga, cighteen 
miles off. We spent most of that morning 
in building a bridge over the torrent 
between two great boulders which almost 
met; and then, climbing under the 
southern hillside, reached a point on the 
moraine whence we could look for miles 
up the broad stream. Next morning we 
for a time had glimpses of the still far 
off ice-peaks, but in the forenoon fog 
descended, and we could not see a 
hundred yards before us while we crossed 
the glacier to its left bank. Advancing 
beside the ice in a dell between tts 
moraines and the mountain side, we 
reached on the fifth day from Lachen a 
broad sloping meadow, seamed by countless 
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watercourses, a perfect spot for a camp, 
since there was still enough dwarf scrub 
for firing. ‘The next morning all was 
clear: we found ourselves in an amphi 
theatre, with Kangchenjunga towering in 
all its glory of tier upon tier of precipices 
immediately opposite us, and glaciers 
streaming on cither side from the lesser 
peaks to feed the trunk stream. <A few 
exquisite flowers, chiefly anemones and 
gentians, remained, to show what the 
wealth of bloom had been in early 
summer. I promised myself a botanical 
collection, littlke dreaming of what the 
morrow would bring forth. 

Meantime we all started on different 
errands—-I to explore, Garwood to shoot, 
and the Sellas to photograph. With 
our Alpine guide, I found without any 
difficulty a way, now over the rough ice, now 
on the steep slopes and moraines beside 
it, till I could almost touch the great cliffs 
of Kangchenjunga. JI could see up a 
corridor of snow to the 19,300 feet gap 
at the base of the long eastern ridge which 
is conspicuous from the neighbourhood of 
Darjiling. In a few hours I might have 
reached it, but the weather was ominous. 
The blue sky turned first pale and then 
yellow; a thin veil of haze obscured but 
did not hide the mountain outlines, taking 
strange iridescences where the sun shone 
through it. Despite the altitude—about 
17,000 feet—the air was very still and 
warm, with no touch of mountain keen- 
ness. I felt the approach of storm, and we 
fled back to camp. ‘The great peaks kept 
ominously clear, with that peculiar grim, 
grey look snows assume before a tempest 
breaks. Presently I noticed a dense low 
mist swirl up from the direction of the 
Teesta Valley and rush towards us along 
the lower glacier. We ran, in order to 
get clear of the moraine before the cold 
blast hit us. It was followed closely 
by blinding snow. Presently shouts were 
heard, and the weird figure of our Darjiling 
Sirdar bounded through the mist, brand- 
ishing umbrellas. ‘Ten minutes later | 
was prostrate in my tent and _ realising 
that it is not so easy to run a quarter of 
a mile at the height of the top of Mont 
Blanc as it is at sea-level. 

For over forty hours we and the few 
coolies who had accompanied us to this 
upper camp were held prisoners. The 
snow fell continuously, until on the second 
morning we had over three feet undrifted 
round our tents. Keeping a path open 
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between them was our only but sufficient 
occupation. Cooking was naturally almost 
impossible. We supposed at the time that 
this was an ordinary freak of the notorious 
climate of Sikhim. It was in truth an 
exceptional outburst—the great storm that 
wrecked the villas and the tea-gardens of 
Darjiling —and was reported as an earth- 
quake by an imaginative press, which at 
the same time disposed of us under a 
hypothetical avalanche. 

It is hardly possible, as Alpine climbers 
know, to climb peaks, or even force new 
passes, after any heavy fresh snowfall. 
When Himalayan heights have to be dealt 
with, the difficulty is even greater. On 
first venturing beyond our tents, it seemed 
as if to move at all, even on the level, for 
any distance would be beyond our power. 
To add to our troubles, the thick gloom 
suddenly lightened, the mists melted, and 
we found ourselves under a_ scorching 
glare in a world of dazzling and unbroken 
brightness. Everywhere the facets of the 
new-fallen snow reflected the vertical 
sunshine. Never have I felt such mar- 
vellous heat as in this white frozen 
‘wilderness. 

Somehow or other, by changing leaders 
constantly, a path was beaten, and we 
crawled on along the levels we had 
marched up so easily three days before. 
A stream had kept its course open, and 
we waded in it wherever possible. At last 
we got to the lower camp, also deep in 
snow, rejoined the bulk of our coolies, 
and Jearnt that three men who had been 
reported lost were safe. 

The immediate consequence of this 
disastrous storm was that Garwood was 
knocked up for three days, while Vittorio 
Sella and I had our faces so burnt that 
when, four weeks later, we were met by 
a relief party with fresh provisions, its 
leader reported that he found us “safe 
but wounded.” ‘The more serious result 
was that we had to give up any attempt to 
force a new pass from the head of the 
Zemu Glacier to Nepal, and to work round 
slowly towards the Jonsong La, the lofty 
pass (estimated officially in 1894 at 
22,000 feet) which is the only known 


route from Sikhim into Nepal, north of 


Kangchenjung.. 

This change of plan involved crossing 
two passes of over 16,000 feet, known to 
the natives, and offering no difficulty in 
summer. We waded across them as best 
we might in the deep snow. But I must 


hurry over this part of our journey. Com- 
pensation for our toil was afforded by the 
constant views of the stupendous snow-peak 
known asSiniolchum. ‘Thoughonly 22,570 
feet high, it is, owing to its symmetrical 
and slender form, and the extraordinarily 
lavish arrangements of snow and ice on its 
crest and sides, the most superb triumph 
of mountain architecture. Cornices of 
snow, semi-transparent to the Indian 
sunshine, overhang its ridges ; bosses of 
ice cling like shining armour to its steep 
shoulders. It is to other snow-peaks what 
Giotto’s Tower is to the rest of Italian 
campanili. 

We were still in the basin of the ‘Teesta. 
From the second pass, called the Thé La, 
(Za signifies “pass” in Tibetan) we des- 
cended into the valley of its western 
source, called Lhonak or “the Black 
South ” by the Tibetan shepherds, who 
alone visit it during the three summer 
months. At the time of our visit they 
had all departed ; nor did we see anything 
of the dokpas, or robbers, said by the 
pundits who have traversed this region in 
the service of the Indian Survey Depart- 
ment, to haunt its passes. It was almost 
a disappointment, for we had half a dozen 
irregular Goorkhas and their bayonets at 
our disposal. 

The landscape of Lhonak resembles the 
scenery of the lower valleys as little as that 
of the Upper Engadine does the scenery of 
the Bregaglia. Lhonak might be called 
the Engadine of Sikhim; for, like the 
Engadine, it has three months summer and 
nine months winter, and snow falls even in 
July. But it is far less habitable than its 
Alpine rival. The pasture is thin and 
scanty, and, though good enough for yaks, 
would not at all fulfil the requirements of 
Swiss cows. In the broad valley, or on the 
uniform stony slopes that form a fore- 
ground to the encircling snows, not a tree 
or a shrub as high as a table is to be seen. 
It is a land of moraines, the monuments 
of departed glaciers. ‘Their vast dykes 
stretch along the hillsides, or cross the 
valleys ; or enclose old lake-beds—muddy 
levels, brightened here and there by sky- 
reflecting pools or the bright hues of 
gentians and blue poppies.  Lhonak, at 
its extreme head, reaches a level of about 
17,000 feet, and is blocked by extensive 
glaciers, except in one place, where a 
relatively easy iftrough pass, the Chorte- 
nima La, leads towards Shigatze, in ‘Tibet 
proper. The district is, in fact, No 
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Man’s Land, being British by treaty, but 
Tibetan by occupation so far as it is ever 
occupied. 

After the great storm the weather fortu- 
nately held fine for some weeks, while we 
addressed ourselves to the ‘‘ very difficult ” 
Jonsong La of the Survey. By the 
standard of Alpine climbers it is not at 
all a difficult pass, and I should be sorry 
to endorse the height last officially assigned 
to it (22,000 feet) ; but it isa very high pass, 
certainly over 20,000 feet, and it must be 
laborious at the best of times. After the 
great snowfall it was barely practicable for 
coolies ; it required all our perseverance 
and patience and a constant supply of 
fresh leaders to beat a track. From the 
river of Lhonak to the first grass in Nepal 
we were five days. For a whole week we 
camped in deep snow. Our progress was 
rendered slower by the sad prejudice of 
the Sikhim coolie against early rising 
Nothing short of physical violence will 
induce him to stir till the sun’s rays reach 
him; then he uncurls and rises, not to 
climb but to cook, for he requires a hot 
breakfast before starting. By that time 
the sun has grown powerful and the snow 
soft. His day’s marches, consequently, 
are of the briefest; any fairly active 
Englishman carrying a heavy knapsack 
would as a rule put three of them into one. 

About noon on the third day of ascent 
we gained the “ La,” a narrow snow-crest 
that forms the neck between two fine 
peaks. Here we were saluted by our 
pioneer, the Pundit Rinsing, with the news 
that he had lost his way, and that our gap 
was not the true pass. For a few minutes 
there was a considerable 
tongues, but Garwood and I had more 
faith in our own topographical insight 
than in Rinsing’s memory, and the order 
was given to go on. 

We now turned our backs on the vast 
map-like panorama of the snows of ‘Tibet, 
the spearhead of Chomiomo and the dome 
of Kangchenjhow, and set our faces to the 
strange adventure before us. We were at 
the head of a deep snowy corridor, falling 
rapidly to an apparent cw/-de-sac, over- 
shadowed by the vast north-western slope 
of Kangchenjunga, a new = sight to 
European eyes and cameras. 

The mountain is less precipitous than 
on its other sides, and glaciers fall be- 
tween bold buttresses in long broken 
stairs from a white terrace immediately 
below its final ridge. It might be com- 
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pared to Mont Blane as seen from above 
Cormayeur, were it not built on a much 
vaster scale. Our loitered so 
persistently that we were forced to camp 
among some snow-hummocks little more 
than a_ thousand feet 
‘The temperature 
night was 5 
of frost. 

The descent of the glacier was a very 
tedious affair, and occupied two whole 
days. Sometimes we were threading the 
labyrinthine unevennesses of the snowy 
surface, sometimes scrambling across steep 
banks of ice overlaid with loose and 
broken boulders. A moment’s attention 
to the scenery had to be paid for by a 
broken shin. Fortunately the pace of our 
followers gave us opportunity for frequent 
halts. 

At last we reached bare grass, and, 
what was still more welcome, brushwood. 
The coolies sang for joy, and we all shared 
their relief at our escape from the land 
uninhabitable by man or beast, and “ the 
gods and demons in great numbers,” with 
whom native superstition has peopled it. 

The meeting-place of the streams that 
unite to form the great Kangchen 
Glacier (16 miles long and only second 
in size to the Zemu Glacier) is a spot 
destined to future fame. Here will be 
the mountaineer’s hut and finally hotel ; 
hence, before the century is ended, will 
start the climbers of Kangchenjunga. — It 
is a delightful spot: a littke meadow lies 
between the grassy moraine and_ the 
mountain side ; in the foreground the great 
ice-sledge, carrying its burden of grey ruin 
from the mountain tops, travels impercep- 
tibly downwards, now and again dropping 
with a crash some gigantic block of granite. 
Beyond the glacier, hardly: half a mile off, 
the enormous range lifts itself to the sky ; 
craggy buttresses alternate with broad 
icefalls, deep tumbling bays of snow with 
peaks as thin as the Eiger and more 
formidable than the Meije. 

We were now in Nepal, and a pleasant 
valley led us for many miles round the 
base of the great western outlier of the 
group, Jannu, to the village of Khunaa. 
The glacier accompanied us for a full 
day’s march—some ten miles. But there 
was turf studded with edelweiss by its 
side. At the opening of the first lateral 
valley we passed some deserted sheds. 
At the next confluence we came on a 
hamlet of stone huts, such as are common 
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in the Italian Alps. ‘This, the Kam- 
bachen of maps, was also deserted ; the 
villagers had retired to the winter village 
lower down the valley. 

Here Jannu, only the top of which had 
been visible from the pass, suddenly 
revealed itself in the clear sunrise hour. 
It is the rock-peak—the Matterhorn—of 
the group: a gigantic wall of rock with a 
round tower at one end, and under its 
northern base a deep horseshoe of 
precipices, out of which issues a grey 
glacier which thrusts its ugly head, raised 
on vast dykes of moraine rubbish, across 
the valley. 

Below the moraines the scenery entirely 
changed. We entered a forest, the first 
trees we had seen for three weeks, and 
the landscape and vegetation were almost 
Alpine. After a time we came on 
meadows where gaily tasselled yaks were 
browsing, on the opposite side of the river 
we saw some brown cottages, and at a 
sudden turn we came on a farmer and his 
family. Some woodcutter, unseen by us, 
had brought down news of our arrival, and 
a sound commercial instinct had suggested 
to the good people that a caravan from 
the snows would provide good customers. 
They brought us milk and The 
women had put on their best clothes and 
all their jewellery, and the younger ones 
were comely enough in the Mongolian 
style, but they firmly resisted the advances 
of our photographers. 

An hour later we reached Khunza, a 
village of some two hundred inhabitants, 
to which is attached a monastery. Its 
houses are scattered about a long meadow, 
once the bed of a lake dammed up by a 
glacier which protruded from a side valley. 
Immense cliffs tower overhead, forests 
hang, fold on fold, on the upper slopes. 
Clear streams rush out of the ground and 
turn what look like churns, but are large 
prayer-wheels. A long low wall of in- 
scribed stones, such as is found near every 
place of pilgrimage in Tibet, marks the 
sanctity of the spot. We had some 
anxiety as to our reception, for we were 
trespassers in a forbidden land; but the 
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population were our friends in so far as 


we were their customers. ‘The only 
representative of Government was a 
Custom-house officer, a Brahmin from 


the plains, who, having eased his con- 
science by delivering a mild protest 
against our passage, and forbidding pro- 
visions to be sold us—-a prohibition which 
met with very little attention, squatted 
shivering in his linen clothes before my 
tent. 

We now turned south-east, and crossed 
a succession of passes from 15 to 16,000 
feet high, from one of which we had a 
superb view of the whole of eastern Nepal, 
as far as the peak Tibetans call Jomo- 
kankar and English surveyors Mount 
Everest. Perched among the snows on 
our wintry height, we looked down over 
the richly coloured zone of autumnal woods 
and the eternal summer of the tropical 
forests. Close at hand the great company 
of peaks that surround the valley of the 
Arun rose before us in white and shining 
lines, while distance lent a more golden 
tinge to the far-off heights of central 
Nepal. Kangchenjunga was concealed, 
but Jannu, great and grim, towered the 
monarch of the scene. 

Space will not allow me to do more 
than record that we completed our tour 
by recrossing into Sikhim by the Kangla, 
that we then visited the Guicha La, a pass 
at the southern base of Kangchenjunga, 
and finally, after an absence of seven weeks, 
returned to Darjiling, passing on the way 
the monasteries of Dubdi and Pamionchi. 
At the former we enjoyed the novel 
sensation of being drummed into camp 
by a temple band, formed of yellow-coated 
acolytes armed with trumpets five feet 
long, horns and cymbals, and greeted on 
our visit to the Buddha of the Sanctuary 
with waving of banners and clouds of 
incense. There also our coolies forgot 
their burnt and frost-bitten feet 
in the delights of unlimited native beer 
—a drink more like Marsala, oranges and 
bananas, to obtain which they actually 
put three days’ marches into one, a feat 
unique in our experience of them. 
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CANNOT pretend that my ambition 
of painting ‘The Man of Sorrows” 
had any religious inspiration, though 

I fear my dear old dad at the Parsonage 
at first took it as a sign of awakening 
grace. And yet, as an artist, I have 
always been loath to draw a line between 
the spiritual and the beautiful; for I have 
ever held that the beautiful has in it the 
same infinite element as forms the essence 
of religion. But I cannot explain very 
intelligibly what I mean, for my brush is 
the only instrument through which I 
can speak. And if I seem here to be 
contradicting myself by using my pen to 
explain what my picture of ‘‘ The Man of 
Sorrows ” means, it is only because I have 
seemed—judging by the hostile criticism 
with which my work has been assailed — 
unable to make clear what is the concep- 
tion of this unfortunate picture. 

And in the first place let me explain 
that that conception is far from the con- 
ception with which I started: was, in fact, 
the ultimate stage of an evolution ; for I 
began with nothing deeper in my mind 
than to image a realistic Christ—the Christ 
who sat in the synagogue of Jerusalem, 
or walked about the shores of Galilee. 
As a painter in love with the modern, it 
seemed to me that, despite the innumer- 
able representations of Him by the 
masters of all nations, few, if any, had 
sought their inspiration in reality. 

I started by rejecting the blonde, beard- 
less type which Da Vinci and others have 
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imposed upon the world; for Christ, to 
begin with, must be a Jew. And even 
when, in the course of my researches for a 
Jewish model, | became aware that there 
were blonde types too, these seemed to 
me essentially ‘Teutonic. A characteristic 
of the Oriental face, as I figured it, was 
a sombre majesty, as of the rabbis of 
Velasquez—the very antithesis of the 
ruddy gods of Walhalla. ‘The character- 
istic Jewish face must suggest more of the 
Arab than of the Goth. 

I do not know if the lay reader under- 
stands how momentous to the artist is 
his model, how dependent he is on the 
accident of finding his creation already 
anticipated, or at least shadowed forth, 
in Nature. ‘To me, as a realist, it was 
particularly necessary to find in Nature 
the original, without which one could 
never produce those subtle zwances which 
give the full sense of life. After which, 
if I say that my aim is not to copy but 
to interpret and transfigure, I suppose I 
shall again seem to be self-contradictory. 
But that again must be put down to my 
fumbling pen-strokes. 

Perhaps I ought to have gone to 
Palestine in search of the ideal model ; 
but then my father’s failing health kept 
me within a_ brief railway-run of the 
Parsonage ; besides, I understood that the 
dispersion of the Jews everywhere made 
it possible to find Jewish types anywhere, 
and especially in London, to which flowed 
all the streams of the Exile. But the 
long days of hunting in the Jewish 
quarter left me despairing. I could find 
types of all the apostles, but never of the 
Master. 

Running down to Brighton one week- 
end to recuperate, I joined the Church 
Parade on the lawns. It was a sunny 
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morning in early November, and I ad- 
mired the three great even stretches of 
grass, sea, and sky, making up a picture 
that was unspoiled even by the stuccoed 
boarding-houses. ‘The parasols fluttered 
amid the vast crowd of promenaders like 
a swarm of brilliant butterflies. I noted 
with amusement that the Church Parade 
was guarded by beadles from the intrusion 


of the ill-dressed ; and the spectacle of 


over-dressed Jews paradoxically partaking 
in it, reminded me of the object of my 
search. In vain my eye roved among 
these : their figures were strangely lacking 
in the dignity and beauty which I had 
found among the poorest. Suddenly I 
came upon a sight that made my _ heart 
leap. ‘There, sitting oddly enough on the 
pavement-curb of a street opposite the 
lawns, sat a frowsy, gaberdined Jew. 
Vividly set between the tiny green cockle- 
shell hat on his head and the long 


uncombed black beard, was the face of 


my desire. ‘The head was bowed towards 
the earth: it did not even turn towards 
the gay crowd, as if the mere spectacle 
was beadle-barred. I was about to accost 
this strange creature, who sat there so 
immovably, when a venerable Royal 
Academician, who resides at Hove, came 
towards me with hearty hand outstretched, 
and bore me along in the stream of his 
conversation and geniality. I looked 
back yearningly—it was as if the Academy 
was dragging me away from true Art. 

“T think, if you don’t mind, I'll get 
that old chap’s address,” I said. 

He looked back, and shook his head 
in laughing reproof. ‘‘ Another study in 
dirt and ugliness ! Oh, you youngsters ! ” 

My heart grew hot against his smug 
satisfaction with his own conventional 
patterns and prettinesses. ‘‘ Behind that 
ugliness and dirt I see the Christ,” I 
retorted. ‘I certainly did not see Him 
in the Church Parade.” 

“Have you gone on the religious lay 


now ?” he asked, with a burst of his bluff 


laughter. 

“No, but I’m going,” I said, and 
turned back. 

I stood, pretending to watch the gay 
parasols, but furtively studying my Jew. 
Yes, in that uncouth figure, so strangely 
seated on the pavement, I had chanced 
on the very features, the haunting sadness 
and mystery, of which I had been so 
long in quest. I wondered at the 
simplicity with which he was able to 


maintain a pose so essentially undignified. 
I told myself I beheld the East squatted 
broodingly as on a divan, while the West 
paraded with parasol and_ prayer-book. 
I wondered that the beadles were un- 
observant of him. Were they content 
with his abstention from the holy ground 
of the Church Parade and the less sacred 
seats on the promenade without ? or would 
they, if their eyes drew towards him, 
move him on from further profaning those 
frigidly respectable windows and stuccoed 
portals ? 

At last I said “* Good morning,” and he 
rose hurriedly and began to move away, 
uncomplainingly, as one used to being 
hounded from everywhere. 

“ Guten Morgen,” I said in German, 
with a happy inspiration ; for in my futile 
search in London, I had found that a 
corrupt German called Yiddish usually 
proved a means of communicaiion. 

He paused, as if reassured. ‘“ Gu?’ 
Morgen,” he murmured. 

And then I saw that his stature was 
kingly, like that of the sons of Anak ; 
and his manner a strange blend of majesty 
and humility. 

“Pardon me,” I went on, in my worst 
German, “‘ may I ask you a question ?” 

He made a curious movement of 
acquiescence, compounded of a shrug and 
slight uplifting of his palms. 

“Are you in need of work ?” 

“And why do you wish to know ?” he 
replied, answering, as I had already found 
was the Jewish way, one question by 
another. 

‘I thought I could find you some,” 
I replied. 

“Have you scrolls of the Law for 
me to write?” he replied incredulously. 
“You are not even a Jew.” 

“Still there may be something,” I 
replied. “Let us walk along.” 

I felt that the beadle’s eye was at last 
drawn to us both, and I hurried him 
down a side street. I noticed he hobbled 
as if footsore. He did not understand 
what I wanted, but he understood a 
pound a week—for he was starving—and 
when I said he must leave Brighton for 
London, he replied, awe-struck: ‘‘It is 
the finger of God.” For in London were 
his wife and children. 

His name was Israel Quarriar, his 
country Russia. 

The picture was begun on Monday 
morning. Israel Quarriar’s presence 


n> 


“The picture was begun on Monday morning.” 
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dignified the studio. It was thrilling and 
stimulating to see his noble figure and 
tragic face, the head drooped humbly, the 
beard like a prophet’s. 


“Tt is the finger of God,” I, too, 
murmured, and fell to work, exalted. 
I worked for the most part in rapt 


silence—perhaps the model’s silence was 
contagious ; but gradually through the 
days I grew to communion with his shy 
soul, and piecemeal I learnt his sufferings. 
I give his story, so far as I can, in his 
own words. 


II. 
THE MODEL’S STORY. 


“IT caME here because Russia had grown 
intolerable to me. All my life and during 
the lives of my parents we Quarriars had 
been innkeepers, and thereby earned our 
bread. But Russia took away our liveli- 
hood for itself and created a monopoly. 
Thus we were left destitute. So what 
could I do with a large family? Of 
London and America I had long heard 
as places where they have compassion on 
foreigners. ‘They are not countries like 
Russia, where truth exists not. Secondly, 
my children also worried me greatly. 
They are all six females, and a female 
m Russia, however beautiful, good and 


clever she be, iff she have no dowry, 
has to accept any offer of marriage, 


however uncongenial the man may be. 
These things conspired to drive me from 
Russia. So I turned everything into 
money, and realised 350 roubles. People 
had told me that the whole journey to 
London should cost me 200 roubles, so 
I concluded I should have 150 roubles 
with which to begin life in the new 
country. It was very bitter to me to 
leave my fatherland, but the moujik says, 
‘Necessity brings everything. So we 
parted from our friends with many tears : 
little had we thought we should be so 
broken up in our old age. But what else 
could I do in such a wretched country ? 
As the moujik says: ‘If the goat doesn’t 
want to go to the market it is compelled 
to go.’ So I started for London. 

We travelled to Isota, on the Austrian 
frontier. As we ‘sat at the railway station 
there, wondering how we were going to 
smuggle ourselves across the frontier, in 
came a benevolent-looking Jew with a long 
venerable beard, two very long ear-locks, 
and a girdle round his waist ; washed 
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his hands ostentatiously at a tap, prayed 
aloud the Asher Yotser with great 
fervour, and on finishing his prayer looked 
every one expectantly in the eyes, and 
all responded ‘Amen.’ ‘Then he drew 
up his coat sleeve with great deliberation, 
extended his hand, gave me an effusive 
Shalom Aleichem, and asked me _ how it 
went with me. Soon he began to talk 
about the frontier. Said he: ‘As you 
see me, an /sh kosher (a ritually correct 
man), I will do you a kindness, not for 
money but for the sake of the M/itsvah 
(good deed).’ I began to smell a rat, and 
thought to myself, How comes it that 
you know I want the frontier? Your 
kindness is suspicious, for as the moujik 
says, ‘The devil has guests.’ 

“But if we need the thief, we cut him 
down even from the gallows. 

“Such proved Elzas Kazelia. I asked 
him how much he wanted to smuggle me 
across. He answered thus: ‘I see that 
you are a clever, respectable man, so look 
upon my beard and ear-locks and you will 
understand that you will receive fair treat- 
ment from me. I want to earn a Mtsvah 
(good deed) and a little money thereby.’ 

“Then he cautioned me not to leave the 
station and go out into the street, because 
in the street were to be found Jews with- 
out beards who would inform on me and 
give me up to the police. ‘The world 
does not contain a sea of Kazelias,’ said 
he. (Would that it did not contain even 
that one !) 

‘“Then he continued : ‘ Shake out your 
money on the table, and we will see how 
much you have, and I will change it for 
you.’ 

** Oh,’ said I, ‘I want first to find out 
the rate of exchange.’ 

“When Kazelia heard this, he gave a 
great spring and shrieked ‘ Hoi, hoi! On 
account of Jews like you the Messhiach 
(Messiah) can’t come, and the Redemp- 
tion of Israel is delayed. If you go out 
into the street you will find a Jew without 
a beard who will charge you- more, and 
even take all your money away. I swear to 
you, as I should wish to see Messhiach 

3en David, that I want to earn no money. 
I only desire your good, and so to lay up 
a little A/7tsvah in Heaven.’ 

“ Thereupon I changed my money with 


him. Afterwards I found that he had 
swindled me to the extent of fifteen 
roubles. Elzas Kazelia is like to the 


Russian forest robber. 





‘*Hoi, hoi! On account of Jews like you the Messhiach can't come.” 
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“We began to talk further about the 
frontier. He wanted eighty roubles, and 
swore by his kosher Yiddisheit (ritually 
pure Judaism) that the affair would cost 
him seventy-five. 

“Thereupon I became sorely troubled, 
because I had understood it would only 
cost us twenty roubles for all of us, and 
so I told him. Said he: ‘If you seek 
others with short beards they will take 
twice as much from you.’ But I went out 
into the street to seek a second murderer. 
The second promised to do it cheaper, 
said that Kazelia was a robber, and 
promised to meet me at the railway 
station. 

“Immediately I left, Elzas Kazelia, the 
kosher Jew, went to the police, and in- 
formed them that I and my family were 
running away from Russia and were going 
to London ; and we were at once arrested 
and thrown bag and baggage into a filthy 
cell, lighted only by an iron grating in 
the door. No food or drink was allowed 
us, as though we were the greatest 
criminals. Such is Russian humanity, to 
starve innocent people. ‘The little pro- 
vender we had in a bag scarcely kept us 
from fainting with hunger. On the second 
day Kazelia sent two Jews with beards. 
Suddenly I heard the door unlock, and 
they appeared saying: ‘We have come to 
do you a favour, but not for nothing. If 
your life and the lives of your family are 
dear to you, we advise you to give the 
police seventy roubles, and we want ten 
roubles for our kindness, and you must 
employ Kazelia to take you over the 
frontier for eighty roubles, otherwise the 
police will not be bribed. If you refuse 
you are lost.’ 

* Well, how could I answer? How 
could one give away the last kopeck, and 
arrive penniless in a strange land? So my 
people and I began to weep and to beg 
for pity. ‘Have compassion,’ we cried. 
Answered they: ‘In a frontier town 
compassion dwells not. Give money. 
That will bring compassion.’ And they 
slammed the door, and we were locked 
in once more. ‘Tears and cries helped 
nothing. My children wept agonisedly, 


O, Truth, Truth! Russia, Russia! How 
scurvily you handle the guiltless! For an 
enlightened land to be thus ! 

*** Father, father,’ the children — said, 


‘give away everything, so that we die not 
in this cell of fear and hunger.’ 
“But even had I wished, I could do 
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nothing from behind barred doors. Our 
shouting was long useless. At last I 


attracted a warder who was watching in 
the corridor. ‘ Bring me a Jew,’ I cried: 
‘I wish to tell him of our plight.’ And 
he answered: ‘Hold your peace if you 
don’t want your teeth knocked out. 
Recognise that you are a prisoner. You 
know well what is required of you.’ 

“Yes, I thought, my money or my life. 

** On the third day our sufferings became 
almost insupportable, and the Russian 
cold seized on our bodies, and our 
strength began to fail. We looked upon 
the cell as our tomb, and on Kazelia as 
the Angel of Death. Here it seemed we 
were to die of hunger. We lost hope of 
seeing the sun. For well we know Russia. 
Who seeks ‘Truth finds Death more easily. 
As the Russian proverb says, ‘If you 
want to know ‘Truth, you will know 
Death.’ 

“At length the warder seemed to take 
pity on our cries, and brought again the 
two Jews. ‘For the last time we tell 
you: Give us money and we will do you 
a kindness. We have been seized with 
compassion for your family.’ 

‘So I said no more, but gave them all 
they asked ; and Elzas Kazelia came and 
said to me: ‘It is a characteristic of the 
Jew never to part with his thoney unless 
chastised.’ I said to Elzas Kazelia, ‘I 
thought you were an honourable, pious 
Jew. How could you treat a poor family 
so?’ He answered me, ‘An_honour- 
able pious Jew must also make a little 
money.’ 

“Thereupon he conducted us from the 
prison and sent for a conveyance.: No 
sooner had we seated ourselves than he 
demanded six roubles. Well, what could 
I do? I had fallen among thieves, and 
must part with my money. We drove to 
a small room, and remained there two 
hours, for which we had to pay three 
roubles, as the preparations for ourcrossing 
were apparently incomplete. When we 
finally got to the frontier—in this case a 
shallow river—they warned us not even 
to sneeze, for if the soldiers heard, we 
should be shot without more ado. I had 
to strip in order to wade through the 
water, and several men carried, over my 
family. My two bundles, with all my 
belongings, consisting of clothes’ and 
household treasures, remained, however, 
on the Russian Suddenly a_ wild 
disorder arose. soldiers! ‘The 


side. 
‘The 
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soldiers! Hide! hide! In the bushes ! 
in the bushes !’ 

“ When all was still again, the men went 
back for the baggage, but brought back 
only one bundle. The other, worth a 
hundred and fifty roubles, had disappeared. 
Wailing helped nothing. Kazelia said: 
‘Hold your peace. Here, too, dangers 
lurk.’ 

“T understood, but felt completely 
helpless in his hands. He drove us to 
his house, and our remaining bundle was 
deposited there. Later, when I walked 
into the town, I went to the Rabbi and 
complained, Said he, ‘What can I do 
with such murderers ? You must recon- 
cile yourself to the loss.’ 

“ T went back to my family at Kazelia’s 
house, and he cautioned me against going 
into the street. On my way I had met 
a man who said he would charge twenty- 
eight roubles each for our journey to 
London. So Kazelia was evidently afraid 
I might yet fall into honester hands, 

“Then we began to talk with him of 
London, for it is better to deal with the 
devil you know than the devil you don’t 
know. Said he, ‘It will cost you thirty-three 
roubles each.’ I said, ‘I have had an 
offer of twenty-eight roubles, but you I 
will give thirty.’ ‘Hoi, hoi!’ shrieked 
he. ‘On a Jew a lesson is lost. It is 
just as at the frontier—you wouldn’t give 
eighty roubles, and it cost you double. 
You want the same again. One daren’t 
do a Jew a favour.’ 

“So I held my peace and accepted his 
terms. But I saw I should be twenty- 
five roubles short of what was required to 
finish the journey. Said Kazelia, ‘I can 
do you a favour: I can borrow twenty-five 
roubles on your luggage at the railway, 
and when you get to London you can 
repay. And he took the bundle and 
conveyed it to the railway. What he 
did there I know not. He came back 
and told me he had done me a turn, 
(This time it seemed a good one.) He 
then took envelopes and placed in each 
the amount I was to pay at each stage of 
the journey. So at last we took train and 
rode off. And at each place I paid the 
dues with its particular envelope. The 
children were offered food by our fellow- 
passengers, though they could only take 
it when it was fosher, and this enabled 
us to keep our pride. There was one kind 
Jewess from Lemberg with a heart of 
gold and delicious circles of sausage. 
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“When I arrived at Leipsic they told me 
the amount was twelve marks short. So 
I missed my train, not knowing what to 
do, as I had now no money whatever but 
what was in the envelopes. ‘The officials 
ordered us from the station. So we went 
out and walked about Leipsic ; but we 
attracted the suspicion of the police and 
they wanted to arrest us. But we pleaded 
our innocence, and they let usgo. So we 
retired into a narrow dark street and sat 
down by a blank wall, and told one another 
not to murmur. We sat together through 
the whole rainy night, the rain mingling 
with our tears. 

“When day broke, I thought of a plan. 
I took twelve marks from the envelope 
containing the ships’ money and ran 
back to the station and took tickets to 
Rotterdam, and so got to the end of our 
overland journey. When we got to the 
ship, they ted us all into a shed, like cattle. 
One of the Kazelia conspirators—for his 
arm reaches over Europe—called us into 
his office and said, ‘How much money 
have you?’ I shook out the money 
from the envelopes on to the table. Said 
he, ‘The amount is twelve marks short.’ 
He had had advices, he said, from Kazelia 
that I would bring a certain amount, and 
I didn’t have it. ‘ Here you can stay to- 
night. ‘To-morrow you go back.’ So he 
played on my ignorance, for I was paying 
at every stage in excess of the legal fares. 
But I knew not what powers he had. 
Every official was a possible disaster. We 
hardly lived till the day. 

“Then I began to beg him to take my 
Tallis and Tephillin (praying-shawl and 
phylacteries) for the twelve marks. Said 
he: ‘I have no use for them—you must 
go back.’ With difficulty I got his per- 
mission to go out into the town, and I 
took my Za/ls and Zephillin and went 
into a Shool (synagogue), and I begged 
some one to buy them. But a man came 
up and would not permit it. He took 
out twelve marks and gave me them. 
I begged him to give me his address, 
that I might be able to repay him. Said 
he, ‘I desire neither thanks nor money.’ 
Thus was I able to replace the amount 
lacking. 

“We embarked without a bit of bread 
or a farthing in money. We arrived in 
London at nine o'clock in the morning 
penniless, where I had calculated to have 
at least a hundred and fifty roubles. I 
had a friend’s address, and we all went 
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to look for him, but found that he had 
left London for America. We walked 
about all day till eight o’clock at night. 
The children could scarcely drag along 
from hunger and weariness. At last we 
sat down on the steps of a house in 
Wellclose Square. I looked about, and 
saw a building which I took to be a Shool 
(synagogue), as there were Hebrew posters 
stuck outside. I approached it. An old 
Jew with a long grey beard came to meet 
me, and began to speak with me. I 
understood soon what sort of a person 
he was, and turned away. The AZeshumad 
(converted Jew) persisted, tempting me 
sorely with offers of food and drink for 
the family and further help. I said, ‘I 
want nothing of you, nor do I desire your 
acquaintance.’ 

“JT went back to myfamily. The children 
sat crying for food. ‘They attracted the 
attention of a man, Baruch Zezangski (25, 
Ship Alley), and he went away, returning 
with bread and fish. When the children 
saw this they rejoiced exceedingly, and 
seized the man’s hand to kiss it. Mean- 
while darkness fell, and there was nowhere 
to pass the night. So I begged the man 
to find me a lodging for the night. He 
led us to a cellar in Ship Alley. It was 
pitch-black. They say there is a Hell. 
This may or may not be; but more of 
a Hell than the night we passed in this 
cellar one does not require. Every vile 
thing in the world seemed to have taken 
up its abode therein. We sat the whole 
night, sweeping the vermin from us. We 
hardly survived till dawn. In the morning 
entered the landlord, and demanded a 
shilling. I had not a farthing, but I 
had a leather bag, which I gave him 
for the night’s lodging. I begged him 
to let me a room in the house. So he 
let me a small back room upstairs, the 
size of a table, at three shillings and 
sixpence a week. He relied on our 
collecting his rent from the kind-hearted. 
We entered the empty room with joy, 
and sat down on the floor. We remained 
the whole day without bread. The children 
managed to get a crust now and again 
from other lodgers; but all day long 
they cried for food, and at night they 
cried because there was nowhere to sleep. 
I asked our landlord if he knew of any 
work we could do. He said he would 
see what could be done. Next day he 
went out and returned with a heap of 
linen to be washed. The family set to 


work at once; but I am sure my wife 
washed the things less with water than 
with tears. Oh, Kazelia! We washed 
the whole week, the landlord each day 
bringing bread and washing. At the end 
of the week he said, ‘You have worked 
out your rent, and have nothing to pay.’ 
I should think not indeed ! 

“My eldest daughter was fortunate 
enough to get a place at a tailor’s for four 
shillings a week, and the others sought 
washing and scrubbing. So each day we 
had bread, and at the end of the week, 
rent. Bread and water alone formed our 
sustenance. But we were very grateful all 
the same. When the holidays came on, 
my daughter fell out of work. I heard 
a word ‘slack.’ I inquired what was the 
meaning of the word ‘slack.’ Then my 
daughter told me that it means schlecht 
(bad). ‘There is nothing to be earned. 
Now what should I do? I had no means 
of living. ‘The children cried for bread 
and something to sleep on. Still we 
lived somehow till Rosk Hashanah (New 
Year), hoping it would be indeed a 
New Year. 

“Tt was Zrv Yomtov (the Day before 
the Holiday), and no washing was to be 
had. We struggled as before death. ‘The 
landlord of the house came in. He said 
to me, ‘ Aren’t you ashamed? Can't you 
see your children have scarcely strength 
to live? Why have you not compassion 
on your little ones? Go to the Charity 
Board: there you will receive help.’ 
Believe me, I would rather have died. 
But the little ones were starving, and their 
cries wrung me. So I went. I said, 
weeping, ‘My children are perishing for 
a morsel of bread: I can no_ longer 
look upon their sufferings.’ And _ they 
answered: ‘After Yomtov we will send 
you back home.’ ‘But meanwhile,’ I 
answered, ‘the children want food.’ 
Whereupon one of the Board struck a 
bell, and in came a stalwart Angel of 
Death, who seized me by the arm so 
that it ached all day, and thrust me 
through the door. I went out, my 
eyes blinded with tears, so that I could 
not see where I went. It was long 
before I found my way back to Ship 
Alley. They already thought I had 
drowned myself for trouble. Such was 
our plight still when came the Eve of 
the Day of Atonement—not a morsel of 
bread to ‘take in’ the fast! But just at 
the worst a woman from next door came 
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in and engaged one of my daughters to 
look after a little child during the Fast 
(while she was in the Synagogue), at 
a wage of tenpence paid in advance. 
With joy we expended it all on bread, 
and we prayed that the Day of Atone- 
ment should endure long so that we 
could fast long, and have no need to buy 
food; for, as the moujik says, ‘If we 
had no mouth we could wear a golden 
coat:? I went to the Men’s Free Shool 
and passed the whole day in tearful 
supplication. When I came home at 
night, my wife sat and wept. I asked 
her why she wept. She answered: ‘ Why 
have you led me to such a land, where 
even prayer costs money? I went the 
whole day from one Shool to another, 
but they would not let me in. At last 
I went to the Shool of the Sons of the 
Soul, where pray the pious Jews with 
beards and ear-locks, and even there I 
was not allowed in. ‘The heathen police- 
man begged for me, and said to them: 
“Shame on you, not to let the poor 
woman in!” The Gaddai (treasurer) 
answered: “If one hasn’t money one sits 
at home.” And my wife said to him, 
weeping, ‘My tears be on your head,’ 
and went home, and remained home the 
whole day weeping. With a woman 
Yom Kippur is a wonder-working day. 
She thought that her prayers might be 
heard, that God would consider her 
plight if she wept out her heart to Him 
in the Shool. But she was frustrated, 
and this was perhaps the greatest blow 
of all to her. Moreover, she was 
oppressed by her own brethren, and this 
was indeed bitter. If it was the Gentile, 
she would have consoled herself with the 
thought ‘We are in exile.’ When the 
fast was over, we had nothing but a little 
bread left to break our fast on, or to 
prepare for the next day’s fast. Never- 
theless we sorrowfully slept. But the 
wretched day came again, and the elder 
children went out into the street to seek 
prosperity, and found scrubbing that 
brought in ninepence. We bought bread, 
and continued to live further. Likewise 
we obtained three shillings-worth of wash- 
ing, and were as rich as Rothschild. 
When Swuccoth (tabernacles) came, again 
no money, no bread ; and I went about 
the streets the whole day to seek for 
work. When I was asked what handi- 
craftsman I was, of course I had to say 
I had no trade, for foolishly enough 
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among the Jews in Russia a trade is held 
up to contempt, and when one is held 
up to scorn they say to him: ‘ Anybody 
can see you are a descendant of a handi- 
craftsman.’ 

“T could write Holy Scrolls indeed, and 
keep an inn; but what helped these 
accomplishments? As I found I could 
obtain no work, I went into the Shool 
of the Sons of the Soul. I seated myself 
next a man, and we began to speak. I 
told him of my plight. Said he: ‘I will 
give you advice. Call on our Rabbi. 
He is a very fine man.’ 

“TI did so. As I entered, he sat in 
company with another man, holding his 
Lulov and L£srog (palm and citron). 
‘What do you want?’ I couldn't 
answer him, my heart was so oppressed, 
but suddenly my tears gushed forth. It 
seemed to me help was at hand. I felt 
assured of sympathy, if of nothing else. 
I told him we were perishing for want 
of bread, and asked him to give me 
advice. He answered nothing. He 
turned to the man, and spoke concerning 
the Tabernacle and the Citron. He took 
no further notice of me, but left me 
standing. 

‘So I understood he was no better than 
Elzas Kazelia. And this was a Rabbi! 
As I saw I might as well have talked to 
the wall, I left the room without a word 
from him. As the moujik would say: 
‘Sad and bitter is the poor man’s lot. 
It is better to lie in the dark tomb and 
not to see the sun-lit world than to be 
a poor man and be compelled to beg for 
money.’ 

*“T came home, where my family was 
waiting patiently for my return with bread, 
I said, ‘Good Yomtov,’ weeping, for 
they looked scarcely alive, having been 
without a morsel of food that day. 

“So we tried to sleep, but hunger would 
not permit it, but demanded his due. 
Hunger, you old fool, why don’t you let 
us sleep? But he refused to be talked 
over. So we passed the night. When 
day came, the little children began to cry: 
‘Father, let us go. We will beg bread 
in the streets. We die of hunger. Don’t 
hold us back.’ 

‘‘When the mother heard them speak 
of begging in the streets, she swooned ; 
whereupon arose a great clamour among 
the children. When at length we brought 
her to, she reproached us bitterly for 
restoring her to life. ‘I would rather 
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have died than hear you speak of begging 
in the streets—rather see my children die 
of hunger before my eyes.’ This speech 
of the mother caused them to forget their 
hunger, and they sat and wept together. 

“On hearing the weeping a man from 
next door, Gershon Kotkal, came in to see 
what was the matter. He looked around, 
and his heart went out to us. So he went 
away, and returned speedily with bread 
and fish and tea and sugar, and went 
away again, returning with five shillings. 
He said, ‘This I lend you.’ Later he 
came back with a man, Nathan Beck, 
who inquired into our story, and took 
away the three little ones to stay with 
him. Afterwards, when I called to see 
them, they hid themselves from me, 
being afraid I should want them to return, 
to endure again the pangs of hunger. It 
was bitter to think that a stranger should 
have the care of my children; and that 
they should shun me as one shuns a 
wolf, 

“* After Yomtov I went to Grunbach, the 
shipping agent, to see whether my luggage 
had arrived, as I understood from Kazelia 
that it would get here in a month’s time. 
I showed my pawn-ticket, and inquired 
concerning it. Said he, ‘Your luggage 
won't come to London, only to Rotterdam. 
If you like I will write a letter to inquire 
if it is at Rotterdam, and how much 
money is due to redeem it.’ I told him 
I had borrowed twenty-five roubles on it. 
Whereupon he calculated that it would 
cost me £4 6s., including freight, to 
redeem it. 

“ But I told him to write and ask. Some 
days later a letter came from Rotterdam 
stating the cost at 83 roubles (£8 135.), 
irrespective of freight dues. When I 
heard this I was astounded, and I 
immediately wrote to Kazelia, ‘Why do 
you behave like a forest-robber, giving me 
only twenty-five roubles where you got 
eighty-three ?? Answered he, ‘Shame 
on you to write such a letter! haven’t you 
been in my house, and seen what an 
honourable Jew I am? Shame on you! 
To such men as you, one can’t do a 
favour. Do you think there are a sea 
of Kazelias in the world? You are all 
thick-headed. You can’t read a letter. 
I only took fifty-four roubles on the 
luggage. I had to recoup myself because 
I lost money through sending you to 
London. I calculated my loss, and took 
only what was due to me.’ I showed the 


letter to Grunbach, and he sent again to 
Rotterdam, and they answered they knew 
nothing of a Kazelia,—I must pay the 
#8 135. Well, what was to be done? 
‘The weather grew colder. Hunger we 
had become inured to. But how could 
we pass the winter nights on the bare 
boards in the inclement weather? I 
wrote again to Kazelia, but received no 
answer whatever. Day and night I went 
about asking advice concerning the 
luggage. Nobody could help me. 

“And as I stood thus in the middle of 
the sea, word came to me of a Landsmann 
(countryman) I had once helped to 
escape from the Russian army, in the 
days when I was happy, and had still my 
inn. ‘They said he had a great business 
in jewellery, on a great high road in front 
of the sea in a great town called Brighton, 
So I started off at once to walk to him— 
two days’ journey, they said—for I knew 
he would help, and if not he, who? I 
would come to him as his Sabbath guest 
—he would surely fall upon my neck. 

“The first night I slept in a barn with 
another tramp, who pointed me the way. 
Next day I stopped to earn sixpence, 
by chopping wood, and lo! when Sabbath 
came I was still twelve miles away, and 
durst not profane the Sabbath by walking. 
So I lingered in a village, thanking God I 
had at least the money for a bed, though 
some would think it sinful even to touch 
the coins. And all the next day, I know 
not why, the street boys called me a Goy 
(heathen) and a Fox. ‘ Goy-Fox, Goy- 
Fox,’ and they let off fireworks in my 
face. So I wandered in the woods around, 
very weary, and when the three stars came 
in the sky I started for Brighton. But so 
footsore was I, I came there only at mid- 
night, and could not search. And I sat 
down on a bench—it was very cold, but 
I was so tired, and the policeman came 
and drove me away: he was God's 
messenger, for I should perchance have 
died ; and a drunken female with a painted 
face told him to let me be, and gave me 
a shilling. How could I refuse? I slept 
again in a bed. And that morning I 
started out, and walked all down in front 
of the sea, but my heart grew sick, for I 
saw the shops were shut. At last I saw 
a jewellery shop and my Landsmann’s 
name over it. It sparkled with gold and 
diamonds, and little bills were spread 
over it, ‘Great sale! Great sale!’ Then 
I went joyfully to the door, but lo! it was 
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bolted. So I knocked and knocked, and 
at last a woman came from above and 
told me he lived in that road in Hove, 
where I found indeed my redeemer, but 
not my Landsmann, It wasa great house 
with steps up and steps down. I went 
down to a great door, and there came out 
a beautiful heathen female with a shining 
cap on her head, and she drove me away. 
‘Goy Fox was yesterday!’ she shouted 
with wrath, and slammed the door on my 
heart; and I sat down on the pavement 
without, and I became a pillar of salt, all 
frozen tears. But when I looked up, I 
saw the Angel of the Lord.” 


EYE, 
THE PICLURE EVOLVES. 


SucH was my model’s simple narrative, 
the homely realism of which appealed to 
me on my most imaginative side, for 
through all its sordid details stood revealed 
to me the tragedy of the Wandering Jew. 
Was it Heine or another who said, ‘*‘ The 
people of Christ is the Christ of peoples” ? 
At any rate, such was the idea that began 
to take possession of me: to paint, not 
the Christ that I had started out to paint, 
but the Christ incarnated in a race, 
suffering—and who knew that He did 
not suffer over again ?—in its Passion. 
Yes, Israel Quarriar could still be my 
model, but after another conception alto- 
gether. 

It was an idea that called for no change 
in what I had already done. For I had 
worked mainly upon the head, and now 
that I purposed to clothe the figure in 
its native gaberdine, there would be little 
to redraw. And so I fell to work with 
renewed intensity, feeling even safer now 
that I was painting and interpreting a real 
thing than when I was trying to recon- 
struct retrospectively the sacred figure 
that had walked in Galilee. 

And no sooner had I fallen to work on 
this new conception than I found every- 
where how old it was. It appeared even 
to have Scriptural warrant, for from a 
brief report of an historical theological 
lecture by a Protestant German professo”, 
I gleaned that many of the passages in 
the Prophets which had been interpreted 
as pointing to a coming Messiah really 
applied to Israel the people ; Israel it 
was whom Isaiah in that famous fifty- 
third chapter had described as ‘ despised 
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and rejected of men: a man of sorrows.” 
Israel it was who bore the sins of the 
world. Israel was the Man of Sorrows. 
And in this view the German professor, 
I found, was only re-echoing Rabbinic 
opinion. My model proved a mine of 
lore upon this, as upon so many other 
points. Even the Jewish expectation of 
the Messiah he had never shared, he 
said: that the JZesshiach would come 
riding upon a white ass. Israel would 
be redeemed by itself; though his neigh- 
bours would have called the sentiment 
‘¢ epicurean,” 

““Whoever saves me is my Jesshiach,” 
he declared suddenly, and plucked at my 
hand to kiss it. 

“Now, you shock me,” I said, pushing 
him away. 

“No, no,” he said: “I agree with the 
word of the moujtk, ‘the good people are 
God.’ ” 

“Then I suppose you are what is 
called a Zionist ?” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “since you have 
saved me, I see that God works only 
through men. As for the AZesshiach on 
the white ass, they do not really believe it, 
but they won't let another believe other- 
wise. For my own part, when I say the 
prayer, ‘ Blessed be ‘Thou who restorest 
the dead to life,’ I always mean it of 
you.” 

Such Oriental hyperbolic gratitude 
would have satisfied the greediest bene- 
factor, and was infinitely in excess of what 
he owed me. He seemed unconscious 
that he was doing work, journeying 
punctually long miles to my studio in 
every and any weather. It is true that I 
early helped him to redeem his household 
gods, but could I do less for a man who 
had still no bed to sleep in ? 

This had involved the discovery of 
further complications. ‘The agents at the 
East End charged him 3s. 6d. per letter, 
and conducted the business with a fine 
legal delay. But it was not till Kazelia was 
eulogised by one of these gentry as a very 
fine man, that both the model and I grew 
suspicious that the long chain of roguery 
reached even unto London, and that the 
confederates on this side were playing for 
time, so that the option should expire, and 
the railway sell the unredeemed luggage, 
which they would doubtless buy in cheap, 
making another profit. 

Ultimately Quarriar told me his second 
daughter—for the eldest was blind of one 
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eye--was prepared to journey alone to 
Rotterdam, as the safest way of redeeming 
the goods. Admiring her pluck, I added 
her fare to the expenses. 

One fine morning Israel appeared trans- 
figured with happiness. 

“When does man rejoice most?” he 
cried. ‘‘ When he loses and finds again.” 

* Ah, then you have got your bedding 
at last?” I cried, now accustomed to his 
methods of expression. I hope you 
slept well.” 

“We could not sleep for blessing you,” 
he replied unexpectedly. “As the 
psalmist says, ‘All my bones praise the 
Lord !’” 

Not that the matter had gone smoothly 
even now. ‘The Kazelia gang at Rotter- 
dam denied all knowledge of the luggage, 
and sent the girl to the railway, where 
the dues had now mounted to £10 6s. 
Again, therefore, the cup was dashed 
from her lips. But she went to the 
Rabbi, and offered, if he supplied the 
balance, to repledge the Sabbath silver 
candlesticks that were the one: family 
heirloom in the bundle, and therewith 
repay him instantly. As she pleaded 
with him, in came a noble Jew, paid 
the balance, lodged her and fed _ her, 
and saw her safely on board with the 
long-lost treasures. 


IV. 
I BECOME A SORTER 


As the weeks went by, my satisfaction 
with the progress I was making was largely 
tempered by the knowledge that after the 
completion of the picture my model 
would be thrown again on the pavement ; 
and several times I fancied I detected 
him gazing at it sadly, as if watching its 
advancing stages with a sort of hopeless 
fear. My anxiety about him and his 
family grew from day to day, but I could 
not see any possible way of helping him. 
He was touchingly faithful, anxious to 
please, and uncomplaining either of cold 
or hunger. Once I gave him a few 
shillings to purchase a second-hand pair 
of top-boots which were necessary for 
the picture; and these he was able to 
procure in the Ghetto Sunday market for 
a minute sum, and he conscientiously 
returned me the balance—about two- 
thirds. 

I happened to know Samson, the 
famous philanthropist of the Ghetto, and 


inquired whether some committee could 
not doanything to assist Quarriar. Samson 
was not very encouraging. ‘The man 
knew no trade; however, if he would 
make application on the form inclosed 
and answer the questions, he would see 
what could be done. I saw that the 
details were duly filled in—the ages and 
sex of his six children, ete. 

But the committee came to the con- 
clusion that the only thing they could do 
was to repatriate the man. ‘“ Return to 
Russia !” cried Israel, in horror. 

Occasionally I inquired if any plan for 
the future had occurred to him. But he 
never raised the subject of his difficulties 
of his own accord, and his very silence, 
born, as it seemed to me, of the majestic 
dignity of the man, was infinitely pathetic. 
Now and again came a fitful gleam of light. 
His second daughter would be given a 
week’s work for a few shillings from his 
landlord, a working master-tailor in a 
small way, from whom he now rented two 
tiny rooms on the top floor. But that 
was only when there was an extra spasm 
of activity. His half-blind daughter would 
do a little washing, and the landlord went 
out of his way to allow her the use of the 
backyard 

At last one day I found he ‘had an 
idea, and an idea, moreover, that was 
carefully worked out in all its details. 
The scheme was certainly a novel and 
surprising one to me, but it showed how 
the art of forcing a livelihood amid im- 
possible circumstances had been cultivated 
among these people, compelled for centu- 
ries to exist under impossible conditions. 

Briefly his scheme was this. In the 
innumerable tailors’ workshops of his 
district great piles of cuttings of every 
kind and quality of cloth accumulated, 
and for the purchase of these cuttings a 
certain competition existed among a class 
of people known as piece-sorters. ‘The 
sale of these cuttings by weight and for 
cash brought the master-tailors a pleasant 
little revenue, which was the more prized 
as it was a sort of perquisite. ‘The 
masters were able to command payment 
for their cuttings in advance, and the 
sorter would call to collect them week by 
week as they accumulated, till the amount 
he had advanced was exhausted. 

As a piece-sorter Quarriar would be 
able to employ his daughters too. ‘The 
family would carefully sort out their pur- 
chases, and each quality and size would 
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be readily saleable, as raw material to be 
woven again into the cheaper woollen 
fabrics. Through the recommendation 
of his countrymen there were several 
tailors who had readily promised to give 
him the preference. His own landlord 
in particular had promised to befriend 
him, and even now was allowing his 
cuttings to accumulate at some incon- 
venience, since he might have had ready 
money for them. Moreover, his friends 
had introduced him to a very respectable 
and honest. sorter, who would take him 
into partnership, teach him, and allow his 
daughters to be employed in the sorting, 
if he could put down twenty pounds! 
His friends would jointly advance him 
eight on the security of his Sabbath 
silver candlesticks, if only he could raise 
the other twelve. This promising scheme 
took an incubus off my mind; and I 
hastened, somewhat  revengefully, to 
acquaint the professional philanthropist, 
who had been so barren of ideas, with 
my intention to set up Quarriar as a 
piece-sorter. 

“Ah,” he replied, unmoved, “ then 
you had better employ my man, Conn, 
to find him a partner. He does a good 
deal of this sort of work for me.” 

“ But I told you they have already found 
a partner.” 

“The partner will cheat him. 
pounds is ridiculous. Five pounds is 
quite enough. ‘lake my advice and let 
it all go through Conn. When I want 
my portrait painted I don’t go to an 
amateur. By the way, here are the five 
pounds ; but please don’t tell Conn I gave 
them. I don’t believe they’ll do any good.” 

My interest in piece-sorting had grown 
abnormally, and I went into the figures 
and quantities—so many hundredweight 
purchased at fifteen shillings, sorted ‘into 
lots and sold at various prices—with as 
thorough-going an eagerness as if my own 
livelihood were to depend upon it. 

I confess I was rather bewildered by 
so serious a difference of estimate at the 
very outset; but I was inclined to set 
down my friend’s scepticism to that 
pessimism which is the penalty of pro- 
fessional philanthropy. 

On the other hand, I felt that, whether 
the partnership was to cost five pounds or 
twelve, Quarriar’s future would be safer 
from Kazelias under the auspices of 
Samson and his Conn. So I handed 
the latter the: five pounds. 


Twenty 
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With the advent of Conn all my 
troubles began, and the picture passed 
into its third and last stage. 

I soon elicited that Quarriar and his 
friends were rather sorry Conn had been 
introduced into the matter. He was 
alleged to favour some people at the 
expense of others, and not at all to be 
popular among the people amid whom he 
worked. And altogether it was abundantly 
clear that Quarriar would rather have 
gone on with the scheme in his own way 
without official interference. 

Later, Samson wrote me direct that the 
partner put forward by the Quarriar faction 
was a shady customer : Conn had selected 
his own man ; but even so there was little 
hope that Quarriar’s future would thus be 
provided for. 

There seemed, moreover, a note of 
suspicion of Quarriar sounding underneath; 
but I found comfort in the reflection that 
to Samson Quarriar was nothing more 
than the usual applicant for assistance, 
whereas to me, who had lived for months 
in daily contact with him, he was some- 
thing infinitely more human. 

Spring was now nearing. I finished my 
picture early in March, after four months’ 
strenuous labour, shook hands with my 
model and received his blessing. I 
was somewhat put out at learning that 
Conn had not yet given him the five 
pounds necessary to start him, as I had 
been hoping he might begin his new 
calling immediately. I gave him a small 
present to help tide over the time of 
waiting. 

But that tragic face on my own canvas 
remained to haunt me, to ask the question 
of his future ; and few days elapsed ere I 
found myself starting out to visit him at 
his home. He lived near Ratcliffe High- 
way, a district which I found had none of 
that boisterous marine romance with which 
I had associated it. 

The house was a narrow building of 
at least the sixteenth century, with the 
number marked up in chalk on the rusty 
little door. I happened to have stumbled 
on the Jewish Passover. Quarriar was 
called down, evidently astonished, and 
unprepared for my appearance at his 
humble abode ; but he expressed pleasure, 
and led me up the narrow, steep stairway, 
whose ceiling almost touched my head 
as I climbed up after him. On the first 


floor the landlord—in festal raiment—in- 
tercepted us, introduced himself in English 
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(which he spoke with pretentious in- 
accuracy), and, barring my further ascent, 
took possession of me and led the way 
to his best parlour, as if it were entirely 
unbecoming for his tenant to receive a 
gentleman in his attic. 

He was a strapping fellow, full of ’cute- 
ness and vigour—a marked contrast to 
Quarriar’s drooping, dignified figure, stand- 
ing shamefacedly near by, and radiating 
poverty and suffering all the more in the 
little old panelled room, elegant with a 
big carved walnut cabinet and gay with 
chromos and stuffed birds. Effusively 
the master-tailor painted himself as the 
champion of the poor fellow, and protested 
against this outside partnership that was 
being imposed on him. He himself, 
though he could scarcely afford it, was 
keeping his cuttings for him, in spite of 
tempting offers from other quarters, even 
of a shilling a sack. But of course he 
didn’t see why the new partner should 
benefit by this. He discoursed to me in 
moved terms (Quarriar only putting in a 
word now and then when appealed to), of 
the sorrows and privations of his tenants 
in their two tiny rooms upstairs. 

He produced a goblet of rum and 
shrub for the benefit of the high-born 
visitor, and we all clinked glasses, the 
landlord beaming at me unctuously as he 
set down his glass. 

“T love company,” he cried, with no 
apparent consciousness of impudent 
familiarity. 

I returned, however, to the piece-sort- 
ing. It occurred to me afterwards that 
I ought not to have insisted on such a 
secular subject on a Jewish holiday ; but 
Quarriar and the landlord, so far from 
rebuking me, entered most cordially into 
the discussion. ‘The landlord was saying 
what a pity it would be if Quarriar were 
really forced to accept Conn’s partner, 
when Quarriar timidly blurted out that 
he had already signed the deed of partner- 
ship, though he had not yet received the 
promised capital nor spoken over matters 
with the new partner. The landlord 
seemed astonished and angry at learning 
this, pricking up his ears curiously at 
the word “signed,” and giving Quarriar 
a look of horror. 

“Signed!” he cried in 
“ [Vhat hast thou signed ?” 

At this point the landlord’s wife joined 
us in the parlour, with a pretty child in 
her arms, and another shy one clinging to 
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her skirts, completing. the picture of 
felicity and prosperity, and throwing into 
greater shadow the attic to which I shortly 
afterwards climbed my way up the steep 
airless stairs. I was hardly prepared for 
the depressing spectacle that awaited me 
at their summit. It was not so much the 
shabby, fusty rooms, devoid of everything 
save a couple of mattresses, a rickety 
wooden table, and a chair or two, and a 
heap of Passover cakes, as the unloveliness 
of the three women who stood there, 
awkward and flushing before their great 
guest. ‘The wife and mother was dwarfed 
and black-wigged, the daughters squat, 
with tallow-coloured round faces, vaguely 
suggestive of Caucasian peasants, while 
the sightless eye of the eldest lent a final 
touch of ugliness. 

How hittle my academic friends know 
me who imagine I am allured by the ugly! 
It is only that sometimes I see through it 
a beauty that they are blind to. But here 
I confess I saw nothing but the ghastly 
misery and squalor, and I was oppressed 
almost to sickness as much Ly the scene 
as by the atmosphere. 

“May I open a window ?” I could not 
help inquiring. 

The genial landlord, who had followed 
in my footsteps, rushed to anticipate me ; 
and when I could breathe more freely, 
I re-found something of the tragedy that 
had been swallowed in the sordidness, as 
my eye fell again on the figure of my 
host, standing in his drooping majesty 
—the droop being now necessary to 
avoid striking the ceiling with his kingly 
head. 

Surely a_ pretty wife and_ graceful 
daughters would have detracted from 
the splendour of the tragedy. Israel stood 
there, surrounded by all that was mean, 
but losing nothing of his regal dignity— 
indeed the Man of Sorrows. 


Ere I left I suddenly remembered to 
ask after the three younger children. 
They were still with their kind benefactor, 
the father told me. 

*‘T suppose you will resume possession 
of them when you make your fortune by 
the piece-sorting,” I said. 

“God grant it!” he replied; “my 
bowels yearn for that day.” 

Against my intention, I slipped into his 
hand the final seven pounds I was prepared 
to pay. “If your partnership scheme 
fails, try again alone,” I said. 
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“The unloveliness of the three women who stood there.” 


His blessings pursued me down the 
steep staircase. His womankind remained 
shy and dumb. 

When I got home, I found a telegram 
from the Parsonage. My father was 
dangerously ill. I left everything and 
hastened to help nurse him. My picture 
was not sent in to any exhibition—1 could 
not let it go without seeing it again, 
without a last touch or two. When, some 
months later, I returned to town, my first 
thought—inspired by the sight of my 
picture—was how Quarriar was faring. 
I left the studio and telephoned to Samson 
at his office. 

“That!” His contempt penetrated 
even through the wires. ‘“ Smashed up 
long ago. Just as I expected.” And the 
sneer of the professional philanthropist 
vibrated triumphantly. 

I was much upset, but ere I could re- 
cover my composure Mr. Samson was cut 
off. In the evening I received a note 
saying Quarriar was a rogue, who had had 


to flee from Russia for illicit sale of spirits. 
He had only two, at most three, elderly 
daughters ; the three younger girls were 
a myth. For a moment I was staggered, 
then all my faith in Israel returned. 
Those three children a figment cf the 
imagination? Impossible! Why, I re- 
membered countless little anecdotes about 
these very children told me with the 
most evident fatherly pride. He had 
even repeated the quaint remarks the 
youngest had made on her return home 
from her first morning at the English 
school. Impossible that these things 
could have been invented on the spur 
of the moment! 

I went to Samson : he said that Quarriar, 
challenged by Conn to produce these 
children, had refused to do so, or to 
answer any further questions. I found 
myself approving of his conduct. “A 
man ought not to be insulted by such 
absurd charges,” I said. Mr. Samson 
merely smiled, and took up his usual 
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unshakable position behind his im- 
pregnable wall of official distrust and 
pessimism. 

I wrote to Quarriar to call on me 
without delay. He came immediately, 
his head bowed, his features careworn 
and full of infinite suffering. Yes, it 
was true: the piece-sorting had _ failed. 
For a few weeks all had gone well. He 
had bought cuttings himself, and given 
the partner various sums for the same 
purpose. ‘They had worked together, 
sorting in a cellar rented for the purpose, 
of which his partner kept the key. So 
smoothly had things gone, that he had 
felt encouraged to invest even the reserve 
seven pounds I had given him; but when 
the cellar was full of their common stock, 
and his own suspicions had been lulled 
by the regular division of the profits— 
seventeen shillings per week for each— 
one morning, on arriving at the cellar 
to start the day’s work, he found the 
place locked, and when he called at 
the partner’s house to inquire, the man 
laughed in his face. Everything in the 
cellar now belonged to him, he claimed, 
and insisted that Quarriar had eaten up 
the original capital and his share of the 
profits besides. 

“ Besides, it never zas your money,” 
was the rogue’s ultimate argument. “ Why 
shouldn’t Z profit, too, by the Cbristian’s 
simplicity ? ” 

Conn blindly believed his own man, 
for the transactions had not been re- 
corded in writing, and it was only a case 
of his word against the partner’s. It was 
the latter who had told Conn the younger 
children did not exist. But they were 
still living with the kind-hearted country- 
man, as he and the other members of 
the family were now again face to face 
with starvation. 

“You are sure you could absolutely 
produce the little ones?” 

He looked grieved at my distrusting 
him. My faith in his probity was the 
one thing he valued in this world. I dis- 
missed him with a little to help: him over 
the next week, thoroughly determined 
that the man’s good name should be 
cleared. The partner must disgorge, and 
the eyes of my benevolent friend and 
of Conn must be finally opened to the 
injustice they had unwittingly sanctione 
Again I wrote to my friend. As usual, 
Samson replied kindly and without a 
trace of impatience. Would I get some 
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intelligible written statement from Quarriar 
as to what had taken place ? 

So, at my request, Quarriar sent me 
a statement in quaint English—probably 
the landlord’s—stating specifically that 
the partner had detained goods and 
money belonging to Quarriar to the 
amount of £7 9s. 5d., and had assaulted 
him into the bargain. When the partner 
was threatened with police-court proceed- 
ings, he defied Quarriar with the remark 
that Mr. Conn would bear out his honesty. 
Quarriar could give references to show 
that he was an honest man and had 
made a true statement as to the number 
of his children, seven Russians [named], 
who would attest that the partner given 
him was well known asa swindler. ‘Though 
he was starving, Quarriar refused to have 
anything further to say to Conn. Quarriar 
further referred to his landlord, who would 
willingly testify to his honesty, but who 
was afraid of Conn and not inclined to 
commit himself in writing, but would give 
his version verbally. 

Against this statement my philanthropic 
friend had to set another as made by the 
partner. Quarriar, according to this, had 
received the £5 direct from Conn, and 
had handed over niggardly sums to the 
partner for the purchase of goods—to wit, 
two separate sums of £1 each (of which 
he returned to Quarriar 33s. from sales), 
while Quarriar only gave him as his share 
of the profits for the whole of the five 
weeks the sum of 175., instead of the 
minimum of ros. each week that had 
been arranged. 

The partner insisted that he had never 
handled any money (of which Quarriar 
had full control), and that all the goods 
in the cellar at the time of the quarrel 
were only of the value of ros., to which 
he was entitled, as Quarriar still owed 
him 33s. Moreover, he was willing to 
repeat in Quarriar’s presence the stories 
the latter had tried to persuade him to 
tell. As to the children, he challenged 
Quarriar to produce them. 

In vain I attempted to grapple with 
these conflicting documents. My head 
was ina whirl. It seemed to me that no 
judicial bench, however eminent, could 
probe to the bottom of this matter from 
the bare materials presented. ‘The arith- 
metic of both parties was hopelessly 
beyond me. The names of the wit- 
nesses introduced showed that there 
must be two camps, and that certainly 




















THE 


MODEL 


Quarriar was solidly encamped amid his 
advisers. 

The whole business was taking on a 
most painful complexion, and I was torn 
by conflicting emotions and swayed alter- 
nately by suspicion and confidence. 

How sift the false from the true, amid 
all this tangled mass? And yet mere 
curiosity would not leave me content to 
go to my grave not knowing whether my 
model was apostle or Ananias. I too 
must then become a rag-sorter, dabbling 
amid dirty fragments. Was there a black 
and was there a white, or were both 
statements parti-coloured ? ‘To take only 
the one point of the chiidren, it would 
seem a very simple matter to determine 
whether a man had six daughters or 
three; and yet, the more I looked into 
it, the more I saw the complexity. Even 
if three little girls were produced for my 
inspection, it was utterly impossible for 
me to tell whether they really were 
the model’s. Nor was the experience of 
Solomon open to me—to have them 
hacked in two to see whose heart would 
be moved. 

And then, if Israel’s story were false 
here, what of the rest 2? Was Kazelia also 
a myth? Did the second daughter ever 
go to Rotterdam? Was the landlord’s 
detaining me in the parlour a ruse to gain 
time for the attics to be emptied of any 
comforts ? Where were the silver candle- 
sticks? These and other questions surged 
up torturingly. But I remembered the 
footsore figure on the Brighton pavement, 
I remembered the months he had practi- 
cally lived with me, the countless conver- 
sations; and as the “ Man of Sorrows” 
rose reproachful before me from my own 
canvas, with his noble bowed head, my 
faith in his dignity and probity returned 
unbroken. 

I called on Samson, and his practical 
mind quickly suggested the best course 
in the circumstances. He appointed a 
date for all parties — himself, myself, 
Conn, the two claimants and any witnesses 
they might care to bring—to appear at 
his office. But above all Quarriar must 
bring the three children with him. 

On getting back to my studio, I found 
Quarriar waiting for me. He was come 
to pour out his heart to me, and to 
complain that all sorts of underhand 


inquiries were being directed against him, 
so that he scarcely dared to draw breath, 
so thick was the air with treachery. 


He 
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was afraid that his very friends, who were 
anxious not to offend Conn and Samson, 
might turn against him. Even his land- 
lord had threatened to eject him, as he 
had been unable to pay his rent the last 
week or two. 

I told him he might expect a letter 
asking him to attend at Samson’s office ; 
that I should be there, and he should 
have an opportunity of facing his partner. 
He welcomed it joyfully, and enthusiastic- 
ally promised to obey the call and bring 
the children. I emptied my purse into 
his hand—there were three or four pounds 
—and he promised me that, quite apart 
from the old tangle, he could now as an 
expert set up as a piece-sorter himself. And 
so his kingly figure passed out of my sight. 

The next document sent me in this 
cause célébre was a copy of a letter from 
Conn to Mr. Samson, to announce that he 
had made all arrangements for the great 
meeting, winding up thus: 

“The original application form filled up 
by Quarriar clearly condemns him. The 
partner will be there, and | have arranged 
for Quarriar’s landlord to appear if you think 
it necessary. I may add that I have very 
good reason to believe that Quarriar does 
not mean to appear. I fancy he is trying to 
wriggle out of the appointment.” 


I at once wrote a short note to Quarriar 
reminding him of the absolute necessity 
of appearing, and with the children, who 
should be even kept away from school. 

I reproduce the exact reply: 


DEAR SIR,— 

Referring to your welcome letter, I 
gratify you very much for the trouble you 
have taken for me. But I’m sorry to tell 
you that I refuse to go before the committee 
according you arranged to, as I received a 
letter without any name threatening me 
that I should not dare to call for the 
committee to tell the truth, for I will be put 
into mischief and trouble. It is stated also 
that the same gentleman does not require 
the truth. He helps only those he likes to. 
So I will not call, and wish you, my dear 
gentleman, not to trouble to come. There- 
fore if you wish to assist me in somehow is 
very good, and I will certainly gratify you, 
and if not I will have to do without it, and 
will have to trust the Almighty. So kindly 
do not trouble about it, as I do not wish to 
enter a risk. 

“T remain, 
“Your humble and grateful servant, 
“TSRAEL QUARRIAR. 
Last Wednesday a man called on my 
landlord and asked him some secrets about 
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“Taking my brush, | added a touch here and a touch there.” 














THE MODEL 


me, and told him at last that I shall have to 
state according I will be commanded to and 
not as I wish. I enclose you herewith the 
same letter I received : it is written in Jewish, 
Please not to show it to any one, but to tear 
it at once, as 1 would not trust it to any 
other one. I would certainly call at the 
office and follow your advice. But my life 
is dearer. So you should not trouble to 
come. I fear already I gratify you for kind 
help till now ; in the future you may do as 
you wish.” 

V. 

LAST STAGE OF ALL, 

Tuis letter seemed decisive. I did not 
trouble Mr. Conn to English the Hebrew 
epistle. My imagination saw too clearly 
Quarriar dictating its luridly romantic 
phraseology. Such counterplots, coils 
treasons, and stratagems in so simple a 
matter! How Quarriar could even think 
them plausible I could not at first 
imagine ; and with my anger was mingled 
a flush of resentment at his low estimate 
of my intellect. 

After-reflection instructed me that he 
wrote as a Russian, to whom apparently 
nothing ‘medival was strange. But at 
the moment I had only the sense of 
outrage and trickery. All these months 
I had been fed upon lies. Day after 
day I had been swathed with them as 
with feathers. I had so pledged my 
reputation as a reader of character that he 
would appear with his disputed children, 


bear every test, and be triumphantly 
vindicated. And in that moment of 
hot anger and wounded pride, I had 


almost slashed through my canvas and 
mutilated beyond redemption that kingly 
head. But it looked at me sadly, with 
its sweet majesty, and I stayed my hand, 
almost persuaded to have faith in it. I 
began multiplying excuses for Quarriar, 
figuring him as misled by his neighbours, 
more skilled than he in playing upon 
philanthropic heartstrings ; he had been 
told, doubtless, that three daughters made 
no impression upon the flinty heart of 
bureaucratic charity,—that in order to 
soften it one must ‘increase and 
multiply.” He had got himself into a 
network of falsehood, from which, though 
his better nature recoiled, he had been 
unable to disentangle himself. But then 
I remembered how even in Russia he 
had pursued an illegal calling, how he 
had helped a friend to evade military 
service; and again I took up my knife. 
But the face preserved its reproachful 
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dignity,—seemed almost to turn the other 
cheek. Illegal calling! No; it was the 
law that was illegal—the cruel, impossible 
law, that in taking away all means of 





livelihood had contorted the Jew’s 
conscience. It was the country that 
was illegal—the cruel country whose 


frontiers could only be crossed by bribery 
and deceit—the country that had made 
him cunning, like all weak creatures 
in the struggle for survival. And so 
gradually softer thoughts came to me 
and less unmingled feelings, I could 
not doubt the general accuracy of his 
melancholy wanderings between London 
and Brighton. But were he spotless as 
the dove, that only made surer the black- 
ness of Kazelia and the partner—his 
brethren in Israel and in the Exile. And 
so the new Man of Sorrows shaped 
himself to my vision. And taking my 
brush I added a touch here and a touch 
there, till there came into that face of 
sorrows a look of craft and guile. And 
as I stood back from my work, I was 
startled to see how much nearer I had 
come to a photographic representation of 
my model; for those lines of guile had 
indeed been there, though I had elimi- 
nated them in my confident misrepre- 
sentation. Now that I had exaggerated 
them, I had idealised, so to speak, in 
the reverse direction. If the exaggeration 
was unfair to Quarriar, the painted Israel 
must bear vicariously the sins of Kazelia 
& Company. And the more I pondered 
upon this new face, the more I saw that 
this return to a truer homeliness and a 
more real realism did but enable me to 
achieve a subtler beauty. For surely 
here at last was the true tragedy of 
the people of Christ: to have persisted 
sublimely, and to be as sordidly per- 
verted ; to be king and knave in one; 
to survive for two thousand years the 
loss of a fatherland and the pressure of 
persecution, only to wear on its soul 
the yellow badge which had defaced its 
garments. 

For to suffer two thousand years for 
an idea is a privilege that has been 
accorded only to Israel—‘‘the soldier of 
God.” ‘That were no tragedy, but an 
heroic epic, even as the Prophet Isaiah 
had prefigured. ‘The true tragedy, the 
saddest sorrow, lay in the martyrdom 


of an Israel unworthy of his sufferings. 
And this was the Israel I tried humbly 
to typify in my Man of Sorrows. 




















LIMBING plants, especially such 
as have tendrils like the vine, 
are seen to have the sense of 

touch, from the almost intelligent manner 
in which they search for suitable objects 
round which to twine. The insectivorous 
plants, too, such as Dionea and Drosera, 
exhibit an exquisite fineness of perception. 

The opening and closing of flowers 
under certain conditions is evidence of a 
considerable amount of sensibility, if not 
of sense, in the plant. Some open only 
after exposure to a certain intensity of 
light, others wait for a particular degree 
of warmth in the atmosphere. That this 
is so may be tested in such a flower as 
the crocus, by changing the temperature : 
for instance, by taking potted specimens 
from a warm to a cold room and wice 
versa. Some flowers open with the sun’s 
first beams, and close again by noon ; 
others wait until the sun is high in the 
heavens before they open, and do not 
close until sunset ; others, again, take a 
prolonged sleep during the whole time 
the sun is above the horizon, and open 
only when his last red rays are thrown up 
over the western bank of clouds behind 
which he has disappeared from view. 
The common garden marigold, if taken 
from full exposure to the afternoon sun 
and placed in complete darkness, will 
soon show sensitiveness to the change by 
evident closing. 

Of course, modern science very satis~ 
factorily accounts for these apparent 
whimsicalities by the relations of the 
plant to certain insects that act as pollen- 
carriers between different flowers of the 
same species ; but the inteliigence, so to 
speak, of the plant is not lessened but 
enhanced, in our estimation, by these 
relations. 
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The manner in which the ivy-leaved 
toadflax, when her seed-capsules are 
ripening, feels along the wall for a cranny 
in which to discharge the seeds, is as 
suggestive of intelligence as the similar 
act of a bird seeking for a suitable resting- 
place. ‘These things, which are the 
common facts of botany, show that sense 
is not an attribute of animals alone. 

Many differing kinds of movement take 
place in plants, besides the opening and 
closing of flowers, and the regular action 
of climbing plants and tendrils. There 
are many plants in which definite leaf- 
movements occur, regulated by the 
intensity of light, or by alterations in the 
atmospheric conditions. Among these 
may be mentioned the folding up of the 
leaflets of clover, the folding down of 
the similar leaflets of woodsorrel, the 
semaphore-like action of the leaves of 
the Indian telegraph-plant, the folding 
together of the leaflets and the absolute 
depression of the leaves of the sensitive 
mimosa. 

All these movements denote sense ; but 
in the instances we now wish to consider 
the movement is a more mechanical 
phase of growth. In our common purple 
orchis and some other species there 
occurs what we may term a geographical 
movement—a real travelling of the plant. 
If we dig up one of these—the “long 
purples” of Shakespeare—we shall find 
its roots include two smooth, roundish 
tubers, “ which liberal shepherds call by 
grosser names”; one in the process of 
formation, the other formed last year, 
and now being drawn upon by the 
growing stem for its nourishment. Next 
year this one will have become wasted, 
whilst the new tuber will be supporting 
the new stem, and a newer tuber will be 

















PLANTS THAT WALK. 


forming on the farther side. This process 
goes on year after year, with the result 
that the stem is each year about half an 
inch from the spot the plant occupied 
twelve months previously, and in the 


Tubers of early Orchis. 


course of a dozen years (for the plant is 
a perennial) it will have moved about 
six inches towards the other side of the 
meadow. And so the poet feels justified 
in singing— 
The orchis takes 
Its annual step across the earth. 


It is somewhat extravagant to describe 
it as moving towards the girdling of the 
earth, for the passing from one side of a 
field to the other would occupy a vast 
period of time—even supposing that the 
annual movemert were persistently in one 
direction, which there is some reason to 
doubt. Still it is quite fair to include the 
orchis among walking plants. 

A similar action, though much more 
pronounced, is characteristic of some 
garden lilies and several of our spring- 
flowering bulbs. ‘Tulips, if planted in 
the shadow of thick shrubs, such as 
evergreens, will walk away from them 
intc the lighter portion of the border. 
The bulb that was planted in such a 
place does not actually move as such, but 
Its substance is transferred piecemeal, 
and only the old chaffy skin is left. The 
bulb sends out a white shoot that runs 
horizontally below the ground until it has 
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reached a distance of several inches from 
the bulb. Then near its point a swelling 
begins to assume the shape of a tulip- 
bulb, which enlarges as the substance of 
the old bulb is brought into it by way 
of the white shoot. Next year the 
position, if not suitable, may be further 
changed by a similar process. 

The solid corm of a crocus, if examined 
by clearing off the soft fibrous skin that 
invests it, will be seen to have a number 
of “eyes” on its surface, indicating the 
position and number of the future 
flowering stems. The material for these 
stems and flowers is drawn from the 
corm, which consequently becomes wasted ; 
but whilst the flowering goes on, and 
after, the leaves and roots are at work 
elaborating new material. The leaves 
become broader than they were and very 
long, but as summer approaches they 
become congested ; their work is done, 
but the leaves do not drop off as do 
those of the tree. Instead, the whole of 
the nutritive substance they contain is 
drawn down to the base of each stem, 
where a new corm is formed on the 
remains of the old one. As there were 
probably half a dozen stems from the old 
corm, we have now, instead of that solitary 
corm, six new ones. _ By this process the 
patch of crocus grows larger every year, 
and the corms approach nearer to the 
surface and become more accessible to 
the depredations of mice.. Then there 
comes a spring, when the sprouting corms 
are seen to be just below the surface, and 
consequently when the new ones are 
formed they are above it. When ripe 
and dry they get scattered about, and so 
the clump that had perhaps got too 
crowded is broken up and the corms are 
distributed. 

What happens next? The intelligent 
crocus, by the action of the wind or the 
scratching of some animal, having got 
upon new soil, proceeds to occupy it by 
sending down a shoot straight into the 
earth, and down this shoot all the sub- 
stance of the corm descends and forms a 
new crocus below. 

The movement of garden lilies, espe- 
cially Lilium auratum and L. speciosum, 
is still more apparent. Place a bulb 
of Lilium auratum, the heavily-scented, 
golden-rayed lily of Japan, in the centre 
of a large flower-pot. For a season or 
two it retains its position ; then it breaks 
up into a number of smaller bulbs, 
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equalling or exceeding in number the 
flowering stems sent up the previous 
summer ; but when these in turn give off 
each a stem, it does not at once assume 
a vertical direction, but shoots almost 
horizontally until it reaches the side of 
the pot, when it rises erectly. You may 
plant such bulbs in the garden border, 
and put in a stake to mark the spot, and 
in the course of a few years you will find 
that stake and the plants are by no means 
so near each other as they were. 

It will be obvious that some such 
method of dispersal is an advantage — 
in some cases a necessity—with perennial 
plants that increase far more rapidly by 
division of the bulbs or tubers than they 
do by seeds. It is probable that actual 
dispersion does not take place until the 
soil surrounding the clump of tulip or 
crocus or lily is becoming exhausted for 
that particular species, and the individuals 
are getting crowded. Some _ bulbous 
plants, such as the daffodil and the star 
of Bethlehem, can bear a good deal of 
such crowding, but probably their special 
nutriment may be more abundant than 
that of the others we have named. — Cer- 
tainly, it would appear that the long 
thick stems of the lilies must take far 
more from the soil than would be needed 
by the thin narrow leaves of crocus 
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and daffodil. Slugs often assist in this 
work of dispersion by eating into the 
heart of the bulb and breaking it up, 
when the remaining portions form into 
small bulbs, and their stems naturally 
shoot from the most healthy part—that is, 
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the scales farthest from the slug-eaten 
centre. 

There is a large class of trailing plants 
that are perennial, and the length of 
whose lives is not ascertainable ; they 
may, in fact, be said to be undying, for 
they constantly renew their youth. Plants 
of this character—creeping Jennie, peri- 
winkle, strawberry, sweet violet, etc.—are 
most readily propagated, artificially and 
naturally. A small portion of the trailing 
stem of creeping Jennie or periwinkle, 
broken off and dropped upon damp earth, 
will send down roots from near the leaves, 
and, thus established, the bit of stem will 
put forth shoots that will peg themselves 
down, so to speak, at short intervals and 
cover a great space with a network cf 
green wires. Strawberry, sweet violet, 
and others achieve similar results by 
throwing out stolons, or runners, leafless 
stems at the end of which a young plant 
is formed and pegged down; then the 
runner continues to grow, forms another 
and another plant at intervals, and so 
occupies much territory. 

Brambles often act in a similar fashion, 
though they do not exactly trail. An 
ascending stem may so rapidly grow to a 
great length, that it is succulent and green 
throughout and not yet woody. Its own 
weight causes the growing end to arch 





over and touch the earth. The contact 
induces roots to push down into the soil, 
and so another bramble bush is formed 
in connection with the old; for imme- 
diately these roots have got hold of the 
ground an ascending shoot rises from this 
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point. This is really the principle upon 
which the reputation of the banian has 
been built. Its horizontal branches send 
down what botanists designate ‘‘ adven- 
titious ” roots, which reach and pierce the 
earth and grow into thick columns that 
support the overgrown yet ever-growing 
branches. Milton, having probably read 
Pliny, thought the case of the banian was 





ficial resemblance to our common hart’s- 
tongue fern, especially at the base of the 
frond; but the other end goes off to a 
very long, sharp point, that is little more 
than an extension of the midrib beyond 
the frond. The whole frond has a grace- 
ful arching habit, and it has generally 
been described, like Milton’s banian, as 
rooting in consequence of the tip bending 


Walking leaf of North America 


still more like that of the bramble, for he 
says the banian, or Indian-fig— 


In Malabar, or Decan, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the 
ground 

. The bended twigs take root, and daughters 
grow 

About the mother-tree, a pillared shade, 

High over-arched, and echoing walks between. 

(Paradise Lost, Book ix.) 


There is a North American fern that 
occupies new territory in a similar fashion 
to that which Milton thought to be the 
method of the banian. It bears a super- 


down and coming in contact with the 
earth. Although in effect this is true, it 
is not a sufficiently precise description. 
This is what actually takes place: a bud 
forms at the extreme tip of the frond, and 
develops a cluster of little fronds and roots 
whilst swaying in the air. ‘The increasing 
weight of the young plant, especially when 
laden with rain or dew, causes the parent 
frond to bend its tip to the earth, when 
the roots of its offspring take hold and 
become fixed. When well established 
and come near to maturity their frond tips 
repeat the process, and several generations 
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may be found thus attached together. 


This peculiarity has gained for the fern 
the popular names of ‘“ Walking-leaf” 
and “‘ Jumping-fern.” 

Our illustration is drawn from speci- 
mens found by the artist, Mr. W. A. 
Pearce, in Alleghany Co., Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A. There, many of the streams 
are bounded by tree-topped rocky banks, 
rising perpendicularly to a height vary- 
ing from five to thirty feet. Along 
the edge of the rocks, shaded by the trees 
above, the walking-leaf delights to grow 
in tangled masses, the long tips of the 
fronds with their young plants finding 
in the crevices 


convenient rooting-places 
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which, though differing greatly in form 
from the walking-leaf, resembles it ex cactly 
in this particular, as will be seen by com- 
paring the figures. 

Several ferns in general cultivation 
produce little plants from the back of the 
frond, but these hardly come within the 
saine category. Ina description of these 
should be included several of our native 
wild plants which produce young plants 
from the edges of their leaves under 
certain conditions—for examples, the 
round-leaved sundew and the bitter cress. 
A more striking example of a plant that 
walks and takes possession of large 
surfaces will be found in the familiar 





Edgworth's Adiantum. 


of the rocks below. So intimately are 
the plants of a clump connected by family 
ties, that it is very difficult to get a good 
specimen without breaking several of the 
very brittle fronds. Of course, the jumping- 
fern also reproduces itself by spores like 
other ferns ; but this is a longer and more 
tedious process. ‘This walking-leaf or 
jumping-fern is known to botanists as 
Camptosorus rhizophyllus, a name of dread- 
ful aspect to the unscientific, but which 
may be translated as ‘the fern-with-curved- 
spore-clusters-and-rooting-leaves.” 

There is an allied species of Campfto- 
sorus found in Siberia that shares the 
peculiarity of reproduction with the 
American plant ; and in Northern India, 
Thibet, and China there occurs a species 
of maidenhair—Edgworth’s Adiantum— 


Wandering - Jew 
windows. 

It may not be considered out of place 
in this connection to refer to a plant that 
desires to leave the earth where it was 
produced from seed, but has no means of 
walking. ‘This is the remarkable parasite 
called dodder, one species of which is so 
destructive to the flax crop. It is a 
degraded member of the beautiful con- 
volvulus family, but only its minute 
flowers reveal this fact. Otherwise it is 
a mere pink or crimson thread that twines 
in a hopeless tangle round nettles, thistles, 
furze, thyme, heather, oats, or vetches. 
It has not a leaf on its whole length, and 
it is quite innocent of the green colouriag- 
matter that is the mark of every honest 
plant. This is a blood-sucker and an 


saxifrage of 
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incubus ; yea, it is a veritable “old man 
of the sea” whom there is no shaking off. 
This is its story: its seeds germinate in 
the earth, and come up in a few days. 
The thread-like plant feels around for 
some foster-parent to which it may cling. 
Should a suitable wet-nurse not be within 
reach, it dies of loneliness in a couple of 
days ; but should the wandering tip of its 
stem be so fortunate as to touch a young 
plant of one of the species named, it 
quickly makes a secure “hitch ” around it 
and awaits developments. ‘This hitch is 
the grip of the old man of the sea, for it 
cannot be shaken off. The victim grows 
rapidly, and the upward movement of its 
stem pulls the young dodder clear out of 
the ground, with the result that its tender 
roots shrivel up and perish. This is all 
right from the dodder’s point of view. It 
has been lifted from the ground, and will 
not again return to it. Having lost its 
earth-roots, it immediately puts forth 
others—aerial roots--which pierce the 
skin of its victim and ramify in its flesh, 





Sea-sedge. 


drawing much _ nutriment _ therefrom, 
upon which the parasite grows much 
more vigorously than the plant it is 
robbing. 

Several of our grasses and sedges 
develop creeping stems of great. length, 
which give rise to new plants at every 
point, or at intervals. ‘The familiar 
quitch, twitch, or couch, is of this 
character ; but the most striking examples 
are to be found in maram-grass and 
sea-sedge that occur on sand-dunes by 
the sea. That mythical Cornishman 
Tregeagle is said to be frequently em- 
ployed in the bootless task of weaving 
the sand into ropes or binding it into 
bundles—an impossible task; but these 
plants of the seashore make ropes of 
their enormous creeping rootstecks where- 
with the sands are tied together, and 
many banks that would otherwise wash 
away with the first high tide are held 
intact. Our final illustration shows a 
portion of one of these rootstocks of 
sea-sedge with its vertical stems. 
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BY JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING 


Upon THE APPLICATION BY Mrs. E. W. GALLUP oF LorRD BAcon’s BI-LITERAL CIPHER TO 
THE WORKS MENTIONED IN THE ABOVE VOLUME, FOR THE PURPOSE OF TESTING THE 
VALIDITY OF Mrs. E. W. GALtup’s STATEMENTS CONTAINED IN HER BOOK. 


[Pending the arrival of a further, and exhaustive, article which Mrs. Gallup is preparing on the 


** Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy,” we publish, without prejudice, the following examination of 


the cipher.—Epv. P. M. M.] 


To the Editor of 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
London. 


~IR,— 

S In accordance with your instruc- 
x tions I have examined the method 
of Mrs. E. W. Gallup’s application of 
Lord Bacon’s biliteral cipher to the works 
mentioned by her in the book entitled 
“Francis Bacon’s Bi-literal Cypher,” for 
the purpose of testing the validity of Mrs. 
Gallup’s statements contained in that 
volume; and I now beg to submit to 
you the results I have obtained. 

Before showing the results of my 
examination into this matter I desire to 
state that I have approached this inquiry 
with an unbiassed mind: I am not a 
partisan on either side of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. I have put 
aside all question of the probability of 
Lord Bacon having written works usually 
ascribed to William Shakespeare, Edmund 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Christopher Mar- 
lowe, Robert Burton, and to other writers ; 
and I have not considered the probability 
of Lord Bacon, if he did write those 
works, having hidden in them and in his 
signed writings a most interesting story of 
his parentage and life [‘‘The Deciphered 
Secret Story” now set out by Mrs. 
Gallup], and other writings now alleged 
to have been deciphered by Mrs. Gallup. 
Nor, on the other hand, have I considered 
the question of motive which might cause 
a person to put together a work such as 
this by Mrs. Gallup, either as a deliberate 
attempt to deceive or as the outcome of 
a fanciful misconception elaborately and 
ingeniously worked out. I have merely 


* 


‘* Francis Bacon’s Bi-literal Cypher.” 
Howard Publishing Company, Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Street, London. 1900. 
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received the facts as they are placed 
before the public by Mrs. Gallup, and 
for my present purpose the whole matter 
resolves itself into a question of the 
evidence given by visual facts. Do these 
facts substantiate Mrs. Gallup’s statements, 
or do they invalidate her statements? 
That is the point to which I now address 
myself. 

First, it is essential that the exact 
nature of Lord Bacon’s biliteral cipher 
be very clearly understood. ‘This cipher 
was invented by Lord Bacon, and it was 
set out by him in the De Augmentis 
Scienttarum, where he discusses various 
ciphers and their merits. This biliteral 
cipher [two-letter cipher] may be explained 
as follows: 

The letters of the alphabet are repre- 
sented by the key-letters @ and é in 
various combinations of five, thus :— 


KEY-TABLE. 

R=baaaa 
S=baaab 
L=ababa T=baaba 
M=ababb UorV=baabb 
N=abbaa We=babaa 
O=abbab X=babab 
P=abbba Y=babba 
Q=abbbb Z=babbb 


IorJ=abaaa 
K=abaab 


A=aaaaa 
B=aaaab 
C=aaaba 
D=aaabb 
E=aabaa 
f=aabab 
G=aabba 
H=aabbb 


The word Bacon would be represented 
by— 
aaaab aaaaa aaaba abbab abbaa 


[B] [A] [C] [O] [N] 


This cipher is to be used for ‘un- 
folding” or hiding a secret message in 
a written or printed communication which 
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has the appearance of an ordinary written 
or printed communication, with the ex- 
ception that in preparing this latter two 
different sorts of letters or two different 
founts of type are used. 

For example, Roman letters and Italic 
letters may be used, or two different 
sorts of Italic letters, or two different sorts 
of Roman letters. Or, in a written com- 
munication, thick letters and thin letters 
may be made by the pen. Whatever 
be the chosen form of differentiation, 
the only essential thing is that one sort 
of letters shall represent Lord Bacon’s 
key-letter a, and the other sort of letters 
shall represent Lord Bacon’s kef-letter 4. 

Here is a specimen of an “open” 
message in which the differentiation lies 
in the use of Roman capitals and Italic 
capitals. The secret message “ Fly” has 
been hidden in the following words :— 


I W/LZ CALZ AT FOUR 


The person who receives the above 
open message proceeds to write an a@ 
below each Roman capital and a 4 below 
each Italic capital, thus : 


I WILE C4LiLi AT FOOR 
a abab. abab ab abba 


The decipherer then places these in- 
serted key-a’s and key-d’s in groups of 
five, being very careful to preserve their 
ascertained order: 


aabab ababa babba 


[F] (L] [Y] 


and by looking at the foregoing key-table 
the letters denoted by these three groups 
of key-a’s and key-d’s are seen to be FLY 
—the secret message. 

It is obvious that the secret message 
hidden in the open message depends 
wholly upon the accurate use and upon 
the accurate interpretation of the mode 
of differentiation used: in this instance, 
upon the accurate use and subsequent 
discernment of Roman and Italic capitals. 
Inaccuracy in the order of the Roman 
and Italic capitals during the preparation 
of the open message, or an inaccurate 
discernment of that order by the de- 
cipherer, would destroy the right com- 
bination of key-a’s and key-é’s, with the 
result that the secret message deciphered 
might be wholly different from that in- 


tended to be read. Many different secret 
messages may be successively hidden in 
the same open message if, in the latter, 
the order of the Roman and Italic capitals 
is varied. 

For example, I again write the words 
“T will call at four,” but I vary the order 
of the Roman and Italic capitals, thus: 


I W/LL CALL AT FOUR 


I place an a below each Roman capital 
and a é below each Italic capital : 


I W/LL CALL AZ FOUR 
a abaa aaaa ab aaba 


Arranging the inserted a’s and @’s in 
groups of five, and looking in the key 
table for their meaning, the result is : 


anbaa aaaaa baaba 


[E] [A] (T] 


and the secret message becomes EAT in 
place of FLY. 

In the two foregoing illustrations of 
Lord Bacon’s biliteral cipher the difference 
between the two founts of type is so 
strongly marked that no mistake can 
occur in the deciphering process. We 
know that the Roman capitals denote 
key-letter a, and that the Italic capitals 
denote key-letter 4, and we see at a 
glance which are Roman and which are 
Italic capitals. 

But if we attempt to apply this cipher 
to printed words in which there is no 
sharp distinction between the founts of 
type, and in which, moreover, we merely 
conjecture the existence of a _ secret 
message, it is obvious that a very con- 
siderable chance of error attaches to the 
fundamental stage of the deciphering— 
namely, to the ascertainment of the key-a’s 
and the key-’s—or such ascertainment 
may be simply impossible. And, as we 
have seen, everything depends upon this 
Jirst stage of the deciphering process. 

Mrs. Gallup gives facsimiles in her 
book of some of the printed pages of 
various works to which she has applied 
the biliteral cipher of Lord Bacon, acting 
upon the conjecture that they contain a 
secret cipher message. I now show a 
part of two of these pages for the purpose 
of actually testing Mrs. Gallup’s mode of 
ascertaining these all-important key-a’s 
and key-#’s, 
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THE First PAGE OF THE PREFACE OF THE ‘‘ NOVUM ORGANUM.,” 


The first facsimile is from the first page 
of the Praefatio of the Movum Organum 


The o in— 


exploratd, line 2, is stated to denote key-letter a 


of Lord Bacon, edition of 1620. Mrs. pronuntiare, ,, vo * 2 
Gallup asserts that Lord Bacon worked hoc, line 3, " » @ 
his cipher into this, using for the purpose ambitiose, lines, ' ‘ane 
two different founts of Italic letters: one 777". . ” ” ” » 6 
fount to denote the key-a’s, the other to Phe o's in— 

7 professorio, are stated _,, * a 





denote the key-d’s, 

We will apply a visual test, and will 
look, for example, at some of the o’s ; and 
to each 0 I append Mrs. Gallup’s inter- 
pretation of it, 








and so on. 


But we see that, instead of these 
numerous o’s in the Praefatio of the 
Novum Organum having been printed 
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in two different founts of Italic type— 
as asserted by Mrs. Gallup—they were 
printed from the same fount of type. If, 
acting upon the conjecture that this page 
of Bacon contains his cipher, we procced 
to apply to the type the first stage of the 
deciphering process, we are met by the 
insuperable obstacle that the essential 
condition of two different founts of letters 
[of o’s, in this instance] is absolutely 
non-existent. 











tothat moft braue Knight your noble brother 
deceafed; which taking roote began in hus life 
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them the first and all-important stage of 
Lord Bacon’s biliteral cipher. To assert 
that one of these /’s denotes key-a, and 
that another precisely identical # denotes 
a key-d, is to assert that which has no 
shadow of a base in fact. 

It is not practicable for me to work 
through all the letters of the alphabet in 
this way. But a similar entire absence of 
corroboration of Mrs. Gallup’s ascertain- 
ment of the key-letters @ and 6 will be 


OST Honourable and \ 


bountifull Ladie, there ~ 
bee long fithens deepe » 
fowed 1m my breft, the 4 
Jeede of moftentireloue = 
eS humble affettionvn- §& 
5 
g 
4 


firft pring: And would in their riper firength \\ 


(hadit pleafed high God till then todrawe 
out his dates) [pired forth frust of more per= 
fetion. But (ince God hath difdergned the 


THE ‘‘ EPISTLE 


We will look at some of the /’s. 

The / in— 
exploratd, line 2, is stated to denote key-letter a 
pronuntiare, ,, a on - a 
professorio, 


The small f in-— 


lines, ,, ” » 6 


Philosophiam, line 6, ,, ” ” a 
The first 2 in— 

propria, line rr, ,, - ” a 
The second p in— 

propria, line 12, ,, ” ” b 


and so on. 

__ But we observe that all these f’s are 
identical They are not—as asserted 
by Mrs. Gallup—printed from two 


different founts of Italic type, and there 
Is no possibility whatever of applying to 


is 


world 


DEDICATORY,” 


seen by any person who may care to 
examine other letters, and to refer to 
Mrs. Gallup’s interpretation of them 
stated in her book, 

I now show a facsimile given in Mrs, 
Gallup’s book of a part of the first page 
of the “* Epistle Dedicatory ” of Spenser’s 
Complaints, Edition of 1591. 


Mrs. Gallup asserts that this work was 
written by Lord Bacon, and that Bacon 
concealed in it a part of the “secret 
story,” applying his biliteral cipher by 
using Italic letters of two different founts 
of type, one fount to denote the key-a’s 
and the other to denote the key-é’s. 

We will look at some of the 2’s, 
and note Mrs, Gallup’s interpretation of 
them, 
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The a in— 
and, line 1, is stated to denote key-letter 3 
bountifull, line 2, PP ” ” a 
long, line 3, ” ” ” a 
sithens, be ” ” ” a 
Knight, line 7, » ” ” b 
taking, line 8, ” ” ” 4 
in, ~ » ” ” a 


and so on. 


But all these v’s are identical. They 
are all from the same fount of type. It 
is sheerly impossible to apply to them the 
first and fundamental stage of the biliteral 
cipher. 

We will look at some of the o’s. 


The o’s in— 
Honourable, line 1, are stated to denote key-letter a 


The o in— 


bountifull, line 2, is stated ve oe a 
long, line 3, ” ” ” b 
most, line 5, ° ” ” b 
affection,  line6, ” ” ” a 
most, line 7, ’ ” 9 a 
brother ” ” ” ” b 
and so on. 
All these o’s are identical. And yet 


Mrs. Gallup asserts that they are printed 
from different founts of Italic type, and 
that by reason of the [non-existent] 
difference between these o’s some of them 
denote Bacon’s key-a’s and some denote 
Bacon’s key-d’s. 

Upon this imaginary basis of ascertain- 
ing the key-letters a and 4, rests the whole 
of Mrs. Gallup’s elaborate superstructure. 
For these two key-letters are the very 
essence of Lord Bacon’s biliteral cipher. 
There is not a shadow of justification for 
Mrs. Gallup’s ascertainment of the key a’s 
and é’s. This lady might with as much 
or with as little justification by fact have 
attempted to assure her readers that 
Bacon’s key-letters are to be seen in the 
smooth wet sand as the ebb-tide runs 
back from it. 

Moreover, I write not as a man who 
overlooks or who undervalues apparently 
trivial differences in form. On_ the 
contrary, my experience extending over 
many years, in connection with the study 
of gesture in handwriting, has taught 
me that small differences of form 
commonly unregarded are often of great 
meaning.* But here there are no such 

* I may refer interested readers to my article 


“*Written Gesture” in the WVineteenth Century 
for March, 1895. 


differences. Mrs. Gallup’s fanciful ascer- 
tainment of the key a’s and #’s essential 
to this biliteral cipher rests solely upon 
her imagination: it has no base in fact, 
and her whole structure collapses. 

Mrs. Gallup writes: ‘‘The Bi-literal 
[cipher] is exact—scientific—inflexible.” 
It is so—after the decipherer has ascertained 
which letter in the open message or in the 
printed book shall be regarded as denoting 
a key-a or a key-b respectively. And Mrs. 
Gallup’s exact compliance with the method 
of the biliteral cipher in all stages but the 
first and fundamental stage has probably 
caused her results to be accepted as true. 
I am informed that many persons have 
accepted her results as true. All the 
later stages of deciphering are easy to 
follow in Mrs. Gallup’s book, but the most 
important first stage is not at all easy 
to follow—in the book. Here, I have 
shown Mrs. Gallup’s method of obtaining 
the key a’s and @’s in all its nudity of 
phantasy. Credence that may rightly 
be extended, after trial, to Mrs. Gallup’s 
unfolding of all the later stages of Gde- 
ciphering has apparently been extended 
on faith to the first and fundamental 
stage. 

Mrs. Gallup writes with reference to the 
Italic letters : 


These letters are seen to be in two 
forms—two fonts of type—with marked 
differences. In the capitals these are easily 
discerned, but the distinguishing features in 
the small letters, from age of the books, 
blots, and poor printing, have been more 
difficult to classify, and close examination 
and study have been required to separate 
and sketch out the variations, and educate 
the eye to distinguish them. 


But Mrs. Gallup does not tell us how 
Lord Bacon managed to get his work set 
up by the compositor. ‘There were many 
thousands of pages to be set up in type: 
his own signed writings, and also, as we 
are informed by Mrs. Gallup, the writings 
of Shakespeare, Spenser, Burton, and 
many others; into all of which, Mrs. 
Gallup asserts, Bacon introduced his 
cipher. If, as Mrs. Gallup asserts, these 
ns and o’s and #’s at which we have 
looked are from different founts of italic 
type [although we see that they are from 
the same fount of type], to differentiate 
which requires ‘close examination and 
study ”—how, we may ask, did the hapless 
compositor pick up the type from his 




















CUPID’S 


case? How could any compositor possibly 


comply with Lord Bacon’s supposititious 
directions that nearly every alternate letter 
was to be set up in type of one of two 
different founts between which the 
[imaginary] difference is not perceptible 
to the eye? 

As Mrs. Gallup’s statements in her 
book have no other basis than her con- 
jectural application of Lord Bacon’s 
biliteral cipher to the works she mentions, 
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and as her mode of applying the cipher 
is not only absolutely lacking in any justi- 
fication by fact, but is also shown to be 
wholly erroneous by fact, it follows that all 
her conclusions are proved to be without 
foundation, and that Mrs. Gallup’s book, 
“Francis Bacon’s Bi-literal Cypher,” can 
be regarded only as a phantasy of her 
imagining, wholly unworthy of credence. 
I am, sir, your faithful servant, 
JouHn Hott SCHOOLING. 


GARDEN. 


BY ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


UPID came into the garden 
When the lilacs were a-bloom ; 
Where the drooping light laburnums 
Scattered gold through leafy gloom. 


There he found the children racing, 


Hiding, seeking, dancing, chasing : 
Cupid came to gambol with them 


When the lilacs were a-bloom. 


Cupid came into the orchards 


When the fruit-trees were a-glow ; 


Where the bloom of pear and apple 
Fell like rosy-tinted snow. 


There he found the children playing, 


Climbing, clinging, shouting, swaying : 
Cupid came to frolic with them 


When the fruit-trees were a-glow. 


Now ’tis silence in the garden ; 
Orchard-paths are damp and dim ; 
Those who sported here with Cupid 


Wander lonely, 


Did he vanish with 


seeking him. 
the May-time ? 


Did he leave us with hope’s playtime ? 


Shall we seek and never find him 
In the garden hushed and dim? 













BY 


1, 
é' “HE had been brought up among 


young men and women who were 

all her seniors: the house was 
invariably full of them—cousins, and 
cousins, noisy, bright, good-looking folk 
whom her father loved to have about 
him. The rambling old manor had rooms 
enough to house them twice over, if needs 
be, and still leave Miss Audrey’s wing 
free from the whirlwind of their pre- 
sence. She was, after all, mistress of 
the house, though still in her teens— 
heiress to the great property that stretched 
over hill and dale of wooded country ; 
and they treated her with just that touch 
of deference in their manners that human 
nature instinctively offers to the endowed 
of this world. And if her father insisted 
upon having the house always full, 
encouraged the wildest of fun, had a 
weakness for pairing his guests, and 
chuckled over the scheming of the less 
attractive, he nevertheless succeeded in 
impressing his child that she was not to 
be quite like them—that she was, through 
her mother, of different stock. The 
parvenu had cared for her mother, and 
appreciated with a simple greatheartedness 
the fact that she had been, in almost all 
things but wealth, his superior—one of the 
prizes! And she had not disdained him. 
That her relations did, unobtrusively, 
tickled his sense of the fitness of things— 
proof of her value, after all, and of his 
own, since they had accepted the alliance ; 
he willingly stood aside to render homage 
to the one thing he did not possess. Of 


MISS AUDREY. 
A COMEDY. 


FRANCES 


(FRANCES ForBES ROBERTSON). 


HARROD 


how much he grieved at his lady’s death, 


the outside world was ignorant. After a 
year’s seclusion he opened his house, the 
old place that had been a wedding gift 
to his bride—the ancestral home of her 
impoverished family, rescued by himself 
from the hammer after three generations 
in alien hands—to all his kith and kin, 
on condition only that they should be 
happy and enjoy the good things of this 
world whilst they were with him. 

Audrey was still a child: Miss Audrey 
he named her, with a playful insistence at 
ceremony, perhaps a little to cover a 
certain shyness he experienced before the 
grave little lady. As she grew older she 
perceived there was some unaccountable 
barrier between them, and tried pathetically 
to break through. She became wistful 
when he was not observing her, as she 
watched him romp with those pink-and- 
white little cousins, or tuck one under 
each arm and go off to remote premises 
to drink gingerbeer in secret, his round 
congenial face beaming with delight at 
their pleasure. Yet on her stealing after 
them he invariably called order, and she 
came to notice that he even blushed. 

She would have loved to sit on the 
table with those others and drink ginger- 
beer; but he divined nothing in the 
slender little girl of his own tempera- 
ment. She was the worshipped charge 
left to his care by the great lady who 
had not disdained to love him—the con- 
tinuance of that gracious presence in his 
home, the most precious and exquisite 
possession of his life. Her child first 
of all, the blood of an ancient race in 
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her veins ; and afterwards—warm thought 
enough, and pondered on with secret 
elation—his own. It had been arranged 
between himself and her more aristocratic 
relations that at eighteen she should be 
handed over to their care for several 
seasons, to be taken then into the great 
world. Meanwhile, she was to remain 
with him,—receive his friends, he found 
himself inwardly insisting. She must 
not learn to be ashamed of him. It 
would be preposterous that his daughter 
should be ashamed of her father; he 
could but remain as he was, and she 
must care for him as he was. His 
avowed pride, this being just himself; 
yet secretly the old man put on the 
curb—instinctively he sought to preserve 
her from too much contact with himself, 
—at any rate, that self in him which he 
considered vulgarly indecorous, and that 
got the better of him at the slightest 
pinch. 

Miss Audrey, then, was rather a lonely 
little person in the midst of a fluctuating 
crowd whose members were always her 
seniors, and, but for a few exceptions, 
divided from herself by some intangible 
difference she was hardly able to under- 
stand. As children will among grown- 
up people, she watched them and judged 
them, and then built up a little world 
of her own in her imagination, wholly 
apart from them, deducting all that was 
perplexing in the life around her, and 
lived therein. 

One fact, however, of that other life 
gradually impressed itself on her mind: 
her cousins and their girl friends, when 
staying at the Manor, seemed ever occu- 
pied in getting engaged; and at times, 
Miss Audrey thought, the occupation re- 
sembled something of a campaign, in 
which occasionally the men ran away. 
She watched the manceuvres from the 
height of her fifteen years with apparent 
indifference ; actually, with a philosophic 
perception that only fifteen years can 
POSSESS. 

She admired her female relations 
enormously; she longed to look like 
them. ‘They had round figures and small 
waists ; most of them were pretty ; when 
they were not pretty, they had the air 
of prettiness, and they wore numerous 
chains and bracelets and Jockets, which, 
in the secret of their chambers, they 
admitted to Miss Audrey were the gifts 
of devoted swains of long ago. 


**So many?” Miss Audrey would say 
with a little gasp. 

To her it seemed that the most 
wonderful thing in the world would be 
to possess a little locket that she should 
wear under her dress containing a portrait ; 
the audacity and qwonderfulness of hanging 
one’s person with a collection of such 
souvenirs struck her as amazing, and 
entirely beyond any emulation. But 
those men! She could not quite guess 
why these beautifully dressed, clever, 
radiant young women should care or 
trouble about them. They were not 
good-looking ; they struck her as stupid ; 
and did they not wear hideous coats of 
most brilliant colours, alluded to as 
blazers? Moreover, if any of them 
happened to be more than usually stout, 
he appeared in knickerbockers! .. . 
Why did her cousins and their friends 
care for these men? Creatures who were 
reluctant, too! How dared they! She 
found them vainer than the prettiest of 
the girls, and so extraordinarily ugly ! 


“Life is not a fairy story to all of 
us, Princess Audrey.” 

An engagement had been announced. 
The girl was standing in the midst of 
them, her arms laden with trails of briar 
rose ; and she looked down on her com- 
panions with something of the expression 
a fairy princess might indeed wear if 
suddenly taken from one of those fat 
volumes and planted among a bevy of 
modern young women. 

“But why did you say that they were 
engaged at /ast?” she said. 

“Well There was a pause of 
embarrassment. ‘‘He did not seem in 
very much of a-hurry, you know.” 





Il. 


When the news was circulated that 
Max Winslow was being brought by one 
of them to stay at Moorlands, Miss 
Audrey, seventeen now, noticed that 
there was a raising of eyebrows among 
the house party expressive of disapproval. 
Her father, too, had seemed annoyed at 
being pushed to receive him. She asked 
them about him, and all she could gather 
was that he was extremely handsome. 

He came, curiously enough, the same 
day as Horace Fielding—a cousin of 
her mother, the son of a man who 
had ignored her father with persistent 
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arrogance. She herself did not know 
this, and was dismayed to find that her 
parent’s ill-humour towards Max Winslow 
was entirely turned now against her 
cousin, who had frankly written for an 
invitation on the pretext that he was 
staying in the neighbourhood, and, on 
arriving, had made the mistake of openly 
showing his astonishment at the presence 
of Mr. Winslow. ‘The old man, on edge, 
as it were, at the presence of his enemy’s 
son, found occasion for annoyance at this 
disparagement of one of his guests. Fully 
aware that Winslow was not entirely a 
desirable person, he nevertheless »made 
much of him, pressed him to stay, and, to 
the surprise of the whole house, took him 
conspicuously under his wing. 

How good-looking the youth was, and 
bright and different from all the other 
men, Miss Audrey realised only too 
effectually. Horace Fielding had followed 
upon his heels at that first meeting. 
The flush was still upon her cheek as 
she met her cousin’s eyes, and she had, 
after a moment’s hesitation, looked away. 
. . . This, then, was her cousin ; and the 
difference, the evident difference dividing 
him from those other people, between 
those other people and both these men, 
made her a little nervous as she turned 
to the tea-table. To her guests it seemed, 
however, that this slender, lovely girl was 
the most consummately self-possessed and 
gracious young lady they had ever dreamt 
of outside a romance.: 

And then it was so soon, so soon that 
all the trouble came. Mr. Winslow had 
been pressed to stay; and Horace, her 
cousin, yes, her cousin, had stayed without 
being pressed : why did he not go? Why 
did he not go, since he did not care for 
her, since he even neglected her (un- 
happy man, he was by her side all day) ? 
Why did he not go away? and why did 
she wish him to go? It was her turn, 
then, to pursue. No, that could not 
possibly be. She did not care in the 
least for her cousin. If she thought of him 
all day long, in the most persistent and 
absurd way, when she was doing the 
most trivial things, or in the midst of 
most interesting conversation—even, to 
her shame, when a question was asked 
her, so that she could not think of an 
answer—at any rate side by side with this 
thought was also a consciousness of Max 
Winslow—a calm presence, as it were, 
a silent image of his beautiful person 
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in the background of her mind, with 
very pleading eyes. If the fact that she 
thought of Horace all day was proof that 
she cared, why, then, she must care too 
for Max. Could it be that she was in 
love with two men at onée? That was 
preposterous—evgo, it was not love, but 
some very upsetting state of affairs that 
she would get used to. 

She remembered, as she carefully looked 
back over the events of the past, that on 
first seeing her cousin, on first meeting 
his eyes, she had been forced to look 
away—something like a very fleeting 
giddiness had possessed her. But then, 
when the tall handsome figure of Max 
Winslow had stood before her, she had 
really thrilled, he was so astonishingly 
good-looking. 

She sought out one of her cousins in 
the hope of elucidating matters. Miss 
Molly was experienced,—she was engaged 
to Mr. Phillerton-Brown. Mr. Phillerton- 
Brown was plain—a small person, fat, and 
bristly in appearance. 

* Molly,” said Audrey, “when you 
first saw Mr. Phillerton-Brown, did you 
feel ‘ 

6 Feel ?” 

“Did you feel dizzy ?” 

“ When I saw Will?” 

es.” 

“No, I did not feel dizzy.” 

Miss Audrey realised that this was 
conclusive. Molly cared, and had not felt 
dizzy. Doubtless to feel dizzy meant 
nothing at all. 

But later the affair faced her again ; 
there seemed no peace for her in this 
world: Horace was always in her mind. 
Was she, then, doing what she had 
deplored in her cousins? Was she caring 
for some one “who wasn’t in a hurry ”— 
who after all might run away? It was 
her turn then to suffer the ignominy of 
pursuing the reluctant. ; 

Meanwhile those numerous cousins 
and the plain young men in “blazers” 
were aware that their fair kinswoman 
was in danger of Max Winslow. They 
discussed the question whenever the 
two were not near, and with admirable 
suburban sagacity made a great mystery, 
let hints fall, and shadowed the girl like 
a detective in a dream, who is somehow 
multiplied to a good-natured crowd, and 
yet reveals in its shining eyes that formid- 
able person,—all of which was conducive 
to the hastening of matters. Max Winslow 


























MISS AUDREY. 


realised that he was not approved of by 
these honest folk. With ingenious direct- 
ness he sought Miss Audrey and begged 
her to go away with him. 

“To go away with you?” she said with 
wide-open eyes. 

He explained. Her father had already 
forbidden his suit—a question: of his 
poverty. 

‘** Are you very poor ?” 

“Tn comparison to you, Miss Audrey” — 
his face was boyishly expressive of simple 
candour, his look pleaded—‘‘ but I love 
you,” he said, after a moment’s hesitation ; 
and then he seemed to Miss Audrey a 
veritable knight of strength. He might 
be poor, but he would champion her 
against the world; and he wanted her 
enough to run away with her—surely 
that was really wanting her? And how 
wonderful to run away —pursued perhaps ! 
Her father would be angry, of course— 
fathers were always angry when people 
ran away—but he would forgive her. 
Every one had been horrible to Max 
just because he was poor, and he was so 
much handsomer and more distinguished 
than any of them. She stopped at the 
thought of Horace. Of course Horace 
was Well, it did not matter now 
about Horace: she tried not to think of 
Horace. Max loved her. Max was poor, 
she was rich. She certainly loved Max, 
or she couldn’t think of running away 
with him—though running away was a 
great temptation in itself. In all her life 
nothing so exciting had ever happened 
to her. 

“Max, I will come,” she said, and 
looked at him with disinay in her eyes. 





Horace Fielding had come to Moor- 
lands actuated by a keen desire to meet 
his cousin, of whom he had heard diverse 
interesting details—not the least those 
from Judge Burton. “A _ King of 
Parvenus!” he had exclaimed over his 
wine. ‘A gentleman, sir, in spite of 
himself. Had the impertinence to 
marry your cousin. Had the splendid 
audacity to marry the handsomest lady 
of family in the county—plain as Punch 
himself. A surprising character, lovable 
and irascible. A type—heaps of money 
By all means 
You will find 


—keeps all his relations. 
make his acquaintance. 
him delightful.” 

Horace had found him delightful, if 
irascible than the portrait had 


more 
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promised. He did not know how far his 
own parent had effectively published the 
unreasonable prejudices he harboured 
against all flesh that went the way of 
trade. There had been a coolness, he 
knew. He had been keen, nevertheless, 
to explore the land, as it were, for himself. 
Miss Audrey had met him there on the 
border-line: beautiful replica of those 
family portraits in his own home of fair 
women. She had made him welcome with 
a grace my lady Betty, in powder and 
patches, could not have out-rivalled. 
Horace Fielding fell in love with the 
beautiful Miss Audrey, and thence into 
sad perplexity and morose depression. 
Miss Audrey was of course not for him ; 
she was the most lovely thing on earth— 
the most tender and dainty and brave 
and good. It was impossible to perceive 
that he could in any way find favour in 
her eyes, or that he had any right or 
reason to hope that he might. But A/ax 
Winslow! Under this lash the man 
of him came out. She was at any rate 
his kinswoman; he had a right to save 
her from such a scoundrel—such a con- 
temptible scoundrel. 


One evening he wandered out after 
dinner, and found himself star-gazing. 
The world was white with the light of 
those countless myriads peeping one from 
behind another, not a pattern of points 
on the blue of night, but a blaze of 
repeated jewels in wanton profusion. 
They held him there walking up and 
down between the pine trees, vied with 
Miss Audrey for all his thoughts, sped 
their brightness now and then in sudden 
dippings—golden things that raced through 
space ; when his senses were challenged 
suddenly by a noise of voices speaking 
quite near him. 

“You will not fail me, Audrey ?—to- 
night, then, to-night.” 

Horace stood quite still. It was Max 
Winslow, not a stone’s throw from him, 
talking to Miss Audrey. 

“If I can get away at twelve,”—that 
was her answer, very faintly spoken just 
as she moved away. Horace paced up 
and down again. He began to use 
irrelevant language concerning the trees, 
the stars, himself, and the devil. He 
could hardly think, for the consuming 
anger that possessed him. What were 
they all doing, that such a despicable 
worm as Winslow should be allowed to be 
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anywhere within a mile of Miss Audrey ? 
Things had gone apace—God, they had 
gone apace ! but something must be done 
at once. And yet what right had he to 
interfere ?—that of kinship surely! He 
hovered on the thought, and took resolu- 
tion at last. Miss Audrey should be 
saved in spite of the throng of idiots about 
her, even if he carried her off: yes, he 
would carry her off if must be 
* * * + * 

“* Max— Max, I am frightened!” Her 
voice broke on the quiet stillness of the 
air again. It seemed quite near him, as 
before ; though now there was a strange 
tremor that brought the blood surging 
to his own face. He hastened in the 
direction he thought they were walking, 
and was in time only to see Miss Audrey 
in her white gown speed silently by, Max 
Winslow close by her side. <A flash of 
wheels, winged wheels gleaming in the 
light given by the glimmer of a myriad 
stars marshalled all in an infinite cluster 
to guide the runaway lovers. 





He followed, white and desperate with 
rage, late by all those minutes it took to 
stumble to the gun-room, where his own 
bicycle had been put in the afternoon, to 
pause a moment as his hand slipped upon 
steel that proved to be the muzzle of a 
gun, to take it from the rack and load it. 
He went two miles without any sign of 
them. ‘The gun grew heavy, but at every 
rise in the ground his feet met the pedals 
with more strenuous pressure. In the 
silence of the night the thought came 
that Miss Audrey would be lost to him 
for ever if he had not resolution now—if 
he failed to overtake them—if he should 
miss the way at some cross roads, or 
chance on some mishap. ‘The carrying 
of a gun was not an easy matter, but the 
consciousness of the use to which he 
meant to put it brought a sense of satis- 
faction that deducted something from the 
burden of it. Yet as time went on and 
still he could gain no sign of them a cold 
feeling possessed him that they had by 
some trick of fate escaped. He put on 
speed at an impossible pressure, and at 
last, turning a corner, he perceived the 
runaways riding leisurely enough not very 
far ahead; he could overtake them now. 
Miss Audrey looked back: she spoke to 
her companion; he too looked round, 
then they shot ahead. The chase had 
indeed begun. Horace was nerved at 
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the sight of that good-looking scoundrel 
bicycling with athletic ease, stretching a 
hand to Miss Audrey that they might go 
an equal pace. She seemed to have no 
fear. Horace perceptibly gained ; then he 
raised the gun, caught at the trigger, and 
fired. ‘The shot rang out in the silence 
of the night. The girl stopped at once 
and dismounted. Max Winslow looked 
back for a moment, then deliberately 
rode ahead. 

“ Poor wretch!” quoth our hero aloud. 
The epithet caused him a humbiing 
moment. The descent was steep, the 
gun swung somehow awkwardly, a flint 
in the road turned his wheel, and man 
and bicycle and gun, in a confused mass, 
were thrown into the ditch at Miss 
Audrey’s feet. 

““What are you doing, cousin?” said 
Miss Audrey. 

**T am in the ditch.” 

“Will you not get out ?” 

“T will,” he said ; but he did not move. 

** Are you hurt ?” 

** Not in the least.” 

There was a pause. 
shot me.” 

“Were you afraid?” 

“No, I knew you were a good shot. I 
realised you would hit him the second 
time.” 

“T shot in the air.” 

“He was afraid,” she said, after a 
moment. 

‘*T knew he would be-—that’s why I 
brought a gun: one only brings a gun to 
a coward é 

“ He is absent 
self.” 

‘“*He went, rather than risk shot for 
jou——” 

“ Perhaps he thought it best.” 

“To leave you alone at midnight with 
his rival ?” 

* Rival !” 

“Perhaps it was the wrong word—I 
should have said alone with a man who 
loved you.” 

“Will you not get out of the ditch?” 

She was staring in front of her, very 
pale, with a curve on her lip of scorn 
that was rather touching. She had been 
shamefully left by her lover; yet, in a 
way, such conduct had fitted in with her 
conception of the stronger sex. In the 
recollection of those love affairs of her 
girl friends in the past five years, some- 
how, to her mind, that was how man 


“You might have 





he cannot defend him- 
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had appeared to her: a creature who, 
when put to the test, was after all a 
coward. 

Horace from his ditch watched her 
growing indignation against the paltry jack- 
anapes who had run to save his skin—she 
was surely the most forlorn little figure of 
a bride conceivable, standing in her white 
gown under the stars. 

“T am sorry,” he continued after a 
pause, “and yet I am glad, Miss Audrey.” 
He looked away from her without making 
any move to rise. 

“Why did you follow me ?” she said. 

‘“‘Because I cared for you, Miss Audrey. 
Oh, that must seem little to you—he told 
you so too, no doubt—there is no reason 
why you should understand there is a 
difference - 

* Shall we not go home now ?” she said. 

“Ves, Miss Audrey.” He remained 
quite still. 

She leant her elbow on the saddle of 
her bicycle, and looked at him with a kind 
of shy remonstrance. She wanted to be 
angry—but it was Horace. Somehow, 
though she had just been deserted by her 
lover, though she was not to run away 
after all, there was a sense of such extra- 
ordinary happiness in her heart that even 
the delight of that clandestine wedding 
seemed a trivial matter now: Horace had 
said he cared. . . 

‘**Yes,” he murmured, ‘‘we must get 
home before the world grows light, and 
we are seen, and you are tired of talking 
to me, or that I run away with you, or 
tell you how I want to... .” 

“Do you feel in a hurry about it?” 
she said suddenly, after a pause. 

“ Hurry, Miss Audrey? ... I hurried?” 
he said, with a faint smile. 

**’Then we can go home,” she said. 

He got up as if with some difficulty, 
and came to her side. “Shall we walk 
up the hill ?” 

She watched him, and then gave a little 
cry. His arm was broken: he could not 
move his hand, and his face, that had 
been hidden in the shadow, was white and 
drawn with pain. He smiled at her 
dismay. 

“Tt is nothing, nothing in the world!” 





Meanwhile the Parvenu was seated in 
the dining-room, his hands on the table 
and his eyes fixed before him. 

Miss Audrey had left her bedroom 
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door open, and as the old man had 
passed on his way upstairs an odd sense 
of apprehension had taken hold of him, so 
that he had called out to her, then after a 
moment’s hesitation had tiptoed into her 
room, and discovered the little childish 
note she had written for him. He had 
looked at his watch with trembling fingers, 
found that the last train had gone, and 
understood that he could do nothing 
until the morrow. He came out of the 
room, still, strangely enough, on tiptoe, 
and crept downstairs to the dining-room, 
candle in hand, and seating himself at the 
big table, waited. There was nothing he 
could do. His little girl had gone away 
with a scoundrel. His blood froze as 
he thought that in this he was to blame— 
he had encouraged Max Winslow because 
Fielding had disapproved: he had not 
chosen that his guests should be criticised 
—and his pride had been punished—con- 
tinued to stare into the shadows beyond 
the flickering candle in apathetic misery ; 
and all he could hear in the silence, beating 
on the waves of the air, as it were, repeat- 
ing itself over and over again, crowding 
into every available space, rising up from 
the ground, leaping from shadowy corners 
and coming in again and again, as a new 
thing, almost, at the open door, were the 
echoing words: ‘‘She has gone. Your 
little girl has gone.” 

His feet had grown cold and his hands 


were numbed. He must move soon: the 
sickening thought came that he must 


move soon, get up and face the common 


affairs of day—even tend to his own 
*creature comforts—when he heard the 
crunching. of the gravel outside. <A 


startled look came to his wide-open eyes. 
She was in the threshold. 

Miss Audrey sped to his side. In a 
moment’s flash she understood something 
of the cruelty of her act and everything of 
his love. She rubbed his cold hands in 
hers. ‘The tears edged out of his eyes as 
he smiled at her. ‘‘Come, come, Miss 
Audrey, this won’t do—riding at night, 
eh! You were right to bring her home 
Fielding. Where is Winslow ?” 

** He will not return !” said Horace. 

‘God, man, youare hurt! An accident, 
Miss Audrey, is that it? An accident.” 

Horace looked at his host, and under- 
stood the refined kindness of this great- 
hearted old man, who cculd surely give a 
lesson to the world in good manners. 








THREE GOOD FRIENDS. 
BY MARK AMBIENT. 


PROLOGUE. 
HREE good friends in the world have I, 
7 And three is sufficient for me ; 
For take ’em together, 
For all sorts of weather 
I’ve got a good friend—you will see! 


I. 
My first is my friend when the weather is damp, 

But I leave her as soon as it’s fine! 

My Gamp! 

My Gamp! 

My buxom old gamp, 

She’s a very stout friend of mine! 

(Or thine ? 
Her past to unfold-—I decline !) 


Il. 
My second’s a friend of superior type: 
For whether it’s wet or fine, 
My Pipe! 
My Pipe! 
My bacchanal pipe, 
Is a juicy good friend of mine! 
(Not thine! 
Another man’s pipe—I decline !) 


Ill. 


Last, but not least, comes the love of my life, 
That midsummer friend of mine: 
My Wife! 
My Wife ! 
My sunshiny wife, 
She’s the best of the lot in fine! 
(In fine! 


For she brings forth the son—and the shine !) 


EPILOGUE. 
So three good friends in the world have I, 
And three is sufficient for me :— 
One wife (quite enough), 
And a pipe to puff, 
And my pally old parapluie ! 
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THE UNION OF THE ATLANTIC AND THE PACIFIC, 


A STORY OF THE EFFORTS OF FOUR CENTURIES. 


BY JOHN GEO. LEIGH. 


appear in the printed page, the 

Legislature of the United States 
will have taken the first practical step 
towards the realisation of an enterprise 
which has during four centuries claimed 
widespread attention, exciting the imagi- 
nation of the deepest of thinkers and 
most ardent men of action. Every item 
of information essential to a wise decision 
is now before the world, and the latter 
awaits, with lively concern and no little 
anxiety, that final word from Congress 
which will assert, or at least for another 
session postpone, the reign of common- 
sense. ‘lo out-manceuvre, as was hoped, 
the “lobbying” of rival interests and the 
“knavish tricks” of politics, a majority of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission resolved, 
in January, upon a somewhat sensational 
proceeding. ‘They had previously united 
in a report to President Roosevelt recom- 
mending for adoption by the United 
States the so-called Nicaragua route. 
Within two months, however, there no 
longer existed the conditions which had 
dictated this agreement, and the Com- 
missioners very properly claimed the right 
to make this clear and reaffirm their 
technical preferences for the purchase 
and completion. of the Panama under- 


| T is probable that before these words 


taking. I, for one, decline to believe 
that the people of the United States 
will ignore the significance of this, under 
the circumstances, quite legitimate and 
logical volte-face; or that they will be so 
misguided or blinded by prejudice as to 
refuse a better and cheaper project, of 
which the worst is known, in favour of 
another against which they have repeat- 
edly been warned, and the perils of 
which can only be learned by painful 
and possibly humiliating experience. ‘To 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
was reserved the honour of throwing 
open the Corinth and Suez Canals, 
enterprises bequeathed to it by older 
civilisations; and I doubt not that 
posterity will often wonder that the same 
era, so rich in scientific revelation, public 
spirit, and engineering exploits, did not 
also witness the construction of that more 
majestic and at least equally needful 
undertaking—an artificial junction of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


THE QUEST OF THE OLD VOYAGERS. 


Among the earliest of the Spanish 
émigrés to the New World was one Vasco 
Nunez de Balbao. He found his way to 
recently-settled Darien ; here became, as 
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A view of the Panama canal. 


the result of a revolution—the first of a 
long series of similar occurrences in that 
part of the world—Governor of the newly 
created province of Castilla del Oro ; and 
here also heard confused accounts of a 
vast expanse of water to the west. He 
passed from his capital, near the Atrato 
River, to the siteof Acla, on Caledonia Bay, 
and thence, with a considerable force of 
compatriots and Indians, journeyed across 
the mountain chain. On Sept. 25th, 1513, 
he reached a high ridge overlooking 
San Miguel Gulf, and, pressing forward 
in advance of his party, became the first 
European to behold the ‘‘Great South 
Sea,” as he then called the Pacific. From 
the time of this memorable expedition 
and Magelhaens’ famous voyage six years 
later, which resulted in the discovery of 
the Philippines and the first circum- 
navigation of the globe, the belief gradually 
strengthened that only at the extreme 
south of the continent would the oceans 
be found united. So suggestive, however, 
was the conformation of the central 
isthmus, that it was with the greatest 
reluctance that far-sighted men acknow- 
ledged, first, that there existed no channel 
navigable the entire distance, and secondly 
that to construct one, even in those days 
of small tonnage and _ ill-paid labour, 
would be a most toilsome and costly 
undertaking. However, as to the feasi- 


bility of the enterprise there were but 
few doubters ; the commencement of the 
sixteenth century was a strenuous age, 
and the spirit with which most obstacles 
were faced is fairly epitomised in this 
contemporary comment of Gomara: 
‘* Mountains there are, but there are like- 
wise hands ; take but the resolve, and it 
(the canal) can be made.” 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. AND THE 
ADVENTURERS, 

The Emperor Charles V., as King of 
Spain, devoted much attention to the 
exploration of his American possessions 
and the discovery of the long-sought 
ocean link. In 1523 he wrote to Cortes 
charging him to impress upon all provincial 
governors the necessity of examining every 
bay and river mouth which offered a 
possible solution of the problem ; and the 
daring Captain-General, in reply, expressed 
belief that the quest would be successful 
and “render the King of Spain master 
of so many kingdoms that he might call 
himself lord of the world.” About this 
time Lake Nicaragua was discovered ; 
and during the next ten years lines of 
posts were established and well-organised 
transit routes in operation between the 
Gulf of Mexico and ‘Tehuantepec, Nombre 
de Dios and Old Panama, the Gulf of 
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Darien and Panama Bay, and numerous 
other Caribbean and Pacific stations. 
Gold poured over them in constant 
streams from the mines of Mexico and 
Peru, while from Spain came stores of 
European goods for the use of her 


adventurous sons and for purpose of 


barter. Such traffic, however, was not 
sufficiently convenient, even in those early 
days of communication between Pacific 
and Atlantic: the importance of a mari- 
time connection naturally suggested the 
idea of a ship canal, and the relatively 
short distance between the several points 
raised up for each proposed route a 
band of ardent advocates. ‘Then, as now, 
opinion was unanimous concerning the 
urgent need of the much-trumpeted 
enterprise and the genius of engineers to 
triumph over every possible obstacle; then, 
as now, a single Power was designated as 
the master of the situation and inevitable 
arbiter of the movement; then, as now, 
there was strife over details and great 
issues were ignored. 


A Leap TO MODERN TIMEs. 
Centuries pass in which airy projects 
are discussed, and we reach the era in 
which the Republic of Central America 


in 1825 made the next proposal. ‘This 
and the adjoining States were quick to 
recognise the value to themselves and 
the great and growing importance to the 
North American Union of inter-oceanic 
communication. Much diplomatic nego- 
tiation, the signature of many treaties, 
the grant and lapse of many concessions, 
the incorporation of several companies, 
and some superficial examinations of the 
various routes, sum up the history of the 
question during the next score years. In 
1848, as results of the war with Mexico 
and the Guadalupe - Hidalgo Treaty, 
California became part of the United 
States; and the people of the older 


settlements, reinforced by an army of 


European arrivals, commenced _ that 
westward “trek” which, in a few years, 
created a new America, extending from 
the Mississippi across the Rockies to the 
very waters of the Pacific. No prophet 
is needed to foretell that here is a country 
destined to rival in wealth and political 
influence ‘both East and South ; for the 
energy and adaptability of its people and 
the marvellous range of its climate and 
natural products must perforce make it, 
in fact as well as name, the Golden West. 


But much of it is still the “back of 


beyond” ; though the larder of the world, 























The works in progress. 
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The route of the Nicaragua Canal. 


the States of the Pacific slope are far 
distant from the great centres of popula- 
tion, and little has been dor to aid their 
development by the monopolist trans- 
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continental railroads, the present arbiters 
of their fate. For them, accordingly, the 
isthmian canal is a vital necessity: were 
it long delayed, a situation might readily 
arise, resulting in the fulfilment of a 
forecast contained in a Senate report of 
1896—that, without this guarantee of 
national strength and unity, ‘‘the chain 
of the Rocky Mountains may one day 
become the boundary between two great 
rival republics.” 


THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


The treaty with Mexico had not been 
ratified when gold was discovered in 
California, and the Central American 
isthmus began to witness, but on a 
grander scale, the same movements which 
had marked its early history. From the 
east came thousands of treasure-seekers ; 
for, to elude the hardships and delays 
of the journey across the corpse-strewn 
plains or the voyage round the southern 


continent, lines of steamers had been 
hurriedly organised—on the one side 


between New York and Chagres and San 
Juan del Norte, on the other from Panama 
and other isthmian Pacific ports to the 
Golden Horn. What wonder that these 
circumstances and the growing require- 
ments of commerce, followed in rapid 
succession by such reasons of public 
character as the maintenance of military 
and naval stations in the newly acquired 
territories, the extension of mail facilities 
and the discharge of other governmental 
functions, aroused in administrative circles 
and throughout the Union a lively feeling 
in favour of an isthmian maritime canal ? 
Now, however, there became manifest 
new obstacles, destined to be considered 
for fifty years more serious even than 
those raised by nature. 

England had emerged in ‘1786 from 
her long struggle for mastery of Central 
America, with no assets more splendid 
than the privilege of cutting dyeing- 
woods within certain limits of Honduras 
and a protectorate over the Mosquito 
Indians, her allies for many years. With 
the disappearance, however, of Spanish 
dominion, England revived many ancient 
claims, and these were only finally dis- 
posed of in 1864, when the Mosquito 
tribes, voluntarily and without protest 
from Downing Street, incorporated them- 
selves with Nicaragua. “To the somewhat 
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involved conditions which led to 





the signature of the Clayton- 
Bulwer ‘Treaty I shall not further 
allude; nor shall I devote more 
than passing reference to the 
diplomacy of the past two years, 
resulting in the abrogation of that 
much-misunderstood instrument, 
the grant of a free hand to 
America in all that relates to an 
isthmian canal, and the unanimous 
expression of Britain’s hope and 
confidence that the United States 
will triumph in the great enterprise 
on which they have set their hearts, 
to their own glory and the equal 
advantage of all nations. Of all 
these and allied matters, a full 
and authoritative account was given 
in an article in the PALL MAL 
MAGAZINE a month ago. 


Dr Lersseps’ StTUPENDOUS 
FAILURE. 

To President Grant’s first Mes- 
sage, in 1869, we owe the birth 
of the sentiment, “ An American 
canal on American soil,” to which 
Congress promptly responded by 
a joint resolution * providing for 
further explorations and reports. 
While the latter were being ex- 
amined by the Interoceanic Canal 
Commission, appointed in 1872, 
a movement was in progress in 
France destined to besmirch many 
reputations, to bring the nation 
to the brink of revolution, and to 
ruin thousands of thrifty, confiding 
families. As the representative of 
a syndicate organised for the 
purpose of inaugurating a scheme 
for canal construction, Lieutenant 
Lucien-Napoleon Bonaparte-Wyse 
proceeded to Colombia, and there 
entered into two contracts with 
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the Government, under which the 

French promoters obtained the 

exclusive privilege, for ninety-nine years 
from the date of opening, of construct- 
ing and operating an inter-oceanic canal 
across the territory of the Republic. 
This triumph, as it then seemed, was 
followed by the appearance of Baron 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, with the glories 
of Suez yet upon him, as head of the 
movement; by the International Con- 
gress of 1879, which affirmed the feasibility 


The route of the Panama Canal. 
of a sea-level canal, to be constructed 
within twelve years, at a total cost of 
some £48,000,c00 ; and, in December 
1880, by the successful flotation of the 
““Compagnie universelle.” So cogent 
had proved de Lesseps’ glowing report, 
issued after a visit to the isthmus and his 
first abortive attempt to secure subscrip- 
tions, that the public now applied for 
twice the capital asked for—namely, 
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£,12,000,000, in 600,000 shares of 500 
francs each. After two years devoted to 
preliminary work, the erection of fine 
administrative buildings, and the accumu- 
lation ona vast scale of machinery and the 
like, active operations were commenced 
early in 1883 towards the excavation of 
the 157,000,000 cubic yards of rock and 
earth involved in de Lesseps’ sea-level 
plan. In 1887, however, perished all hope 
that such a feat could be accomplished 
within reasonable limits of time and 
expenditure, and in January, 1889, came 
the inevitable, !ong foreseen catastrophe. 
Still fresh, no doubt, in the memory of 
readers are the scandalous revelations, 
financial and journalistic, which followed 
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among others the ¢xsouciance with which, 
up to the very end, the administration of 
the defunct Company had ignored many 
vital engineering and physical problems of 
the undertaking. ‘These were now—after 
458,000,000 had been squandered and 
many hundreds of lives _ sacrificed— 
subjected to closer investigation ; and the 
conclusion arrived at by M. Guillemain 
and his confreres was that a lock-canal 
was feasible and should still be pursued. 
The term of twelve years allowed by the 
Colombian Government for the comple- 
tion of the canal having nearly expired, 
the liquidator’s next care was to secure 
an extension ; and this and two further 
prolongations, the last making the fatal 
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the crash and early liquidation ; but un- date of forfeiture October 31st, 1910, 


happily, for many reasons, the subsequent 
investigations on the isthmus and the 
wise measures adopted to prevent an un- 
compensated forfeiture of the enterprise, 
obtained much less publicity. 


THE CRASH AND THE LIQUIDATION. 


To M. Brunet, the first liquidator, 
were accorded extraordinary powers, and 
he used them with discretion and effect. 
Having suspended the works, he pro- 
ceeded to satisfy himself that the canal 
project was feasible—a question naturally 
provoked by de  Lesseps’ stupendous 


failure. Many new reasons for the latter 
were disclosed in the report of the 
“Commission d'études” which M. 


Brunet had despatched to the isthmus: 





were obtained by means of ready-money 
and other payments. Finally, in October 
1894, under a special enactment of the 
French Legislature, a new company was 
organised, with a cash capital of 
2,400,000, to continue operations in 
the isthmus and preserve the plant from 
further decay—largely (as was hoped) in 
the interests of the shareholders and 
creditors of its predecessor. 


THE CANAL To-DAY. 

During the liquidation period, Europe 
and America were painfully stirred by 
eye-witnesses’ accounts of the desolate 
workings and neglected condition of the 
locomotives and other once valuable 
machinery strewn along the Panama 
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Railroad and abandoned canal. To the 
memory of these in large measure is due 
the long-enduring impression that the 
Panama project was, as I have often 


meagre financial resources and the ap- 
parent hopelessness of its mission, very 
meritorious results. Included in_ this 
article are photographs taken in November 
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Views on the Nicaragua route. 


1. Scene on the Rio San Juan. 2. Gauging station at Tipitapa, outlet of Lake Managua. 3. Lake 
Nicaragua, Zapatero in clouds. 4. Dam site at Tipitapa in dry season, 5. Gauging station on 


Rio Grande at Brito. 


heard it said, dead and buried. Only 
recently, and even then with less cordiality 
than I think was deserved, has it been 
recognised that the New Company has 
been hard at work, with, considering its 


1899, at different points in the great 
cutting through the Cordilleras. To the 
** divide,” so far as excavation is concerned, 
the Company has mainly devoted its 
attention, for the Emperador-Culebra line 
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The Emperador Cutting. 


must be utilised in any scheme adopted 
for the completion of the enterprise. The 
work is also valuable because actual ex- 
perience has demonstrated that no longer 
need fears be entertained concerning the 
stability of the soil, however deep the 
cuttings. For purposes of comparison, 
there appears on page 502 a longitudinal 
section of the central reaches of the canal, 
showing the original contour of the 
mountain range, the depth to which the 
great cutting had been carried at the 
time of de Lesseps’ collapse, the further 
excavation accomplished by the present 
Company up to November 1899, and the 
elevations of the lock-system recommended 
for adoption by the International Technical 
Committee. Of the 360 feet of earth and 
rock which it was necessary to remove at 
the summit of the pass for the proposed sea- 
level canal, 653 feet only had been cleared 
at the end of 1888; but to this, along 
the six miles of heavy work, the New 
Company has added about 6,000,000 
cubic yards of excavation, involving an 
expenditure of £ 1,600,000. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE. 


Most important, however, of all the 
achievements of the present régime is the 


systematic and thorough investigation to 
which, since 1894, every technical detail 
of the enterprise has been subjected. 
Warned by the disclosures which followed 
the débacle of 1880, and directly inspired 
by the Legislature, the directors declined 
to accept as reliable, until so proved, any 
survey, statement, calculation, and the 
like, for which the old administration was 
responsible. They summoned to their 
aid a Technical Committee of fourteen 
engineers, some of them men of world- 
wide reputation as organisers and super- 
intendents of canals. ‘The painstaking 
labours of this body concluded, in 
November 1898, in an elaborate report, 
which was then submitted for examination 
to another special engineering commission 
whose appointment had been provided 
for in the Company’s charter. Both 
boards agreed that a sea-level channel 
was out of the question, that each of the 
plans most fully considered included solu- 
tions of all important problems involved 
in the undertaking, and that there should 
be recommended for the completion of 
the canal, because of its comparative 
economy of time and money, a project 
having for its most prominent feature 
a central reach the bottom of which 
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would be 68 feet above mean sea-level. 
It may be well to here remark, in reference 
to the canal question generally, that 
the belief as to the greater height of 
the Pacific than the Caribbean Sea rests 
on no basis more substantial than the 
errors of early geographers, and that such 
difference as at times exists is merely 
tidal. 


AMERICA AND PANAMA. 

I now revert to the United States, where 
it has been decreed by the inexorable 
Fates the destinies of the Panama Canal 
shall be, for good or ill, determined. 
Investigations most prolonged, elaborate, 
highly skilled, and conducted with scrupu- 
lous thoroughness at a vast expense, show 
that the choice of the United States is 
limited to Nicaragua and Panama, and 
that although the construction of a sea- 
level canal is feasible over the second 
route, the time required for its comple- 
tion excludes that proposal from really 
serious consideration. ‘The Commission 
has, after adequate scrutiny, endorsed, 
as solving all the difficulties likely to 
be encountered, the two plans for 
the completion of the Panama enter- 
prise formulated by the International 
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Technical Committee. It has even 
recommended for adoption —should the 
United States see fit to acquire the 
property and rights of the Company—a 
scheme of its own, largely based upon 
these proposals. The central idea is to 
deepen the great Emperador - Culebra 
cutting to within 47 feet of the mean level 
of the oceans, and thus dispense with the 
highest level, two flights of locks, and any 
expedient for feeding the canal other than 
by means of the water from the Chagres, 
impounded in the so-called Bohio Lake 
by an enormous dam, 2546 feet long, 
thrown across the river. It is estimated 
that, exclusive of the excavation required 
for the Bohio dam, the completion of the 
canal will necessitate the excavation of 
about 95,000,000 cubic yards, of which 
nearly half will be concentrated in the 
7°91 miles between the Obispo gates and 
Pedro-Miguel locks. ‘The total estimated 
cost of the American project, A/us 20 
per cent. for engineering, police, sanitation, 
and general contingencies, is £ 28,845,000. 
The Commission has also estimated that 
45,500,000 will be about the value in 
the new plan of the work accomplished by 
the two French companies, and that to this 
there should be added amounts for maps, 























In the Culebra Cutting. 
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etc., and Panama Railroad stock, making 
its total valuation of the canal property 
£8,000,000. ‘That the Canal Company is 
not only anxious to sell, but regards the 
present as probably its last opportunity, 
may be gathered from the fact that 
the shareholders, at their meeting in 
December, repudiated the endeavours of 
the ex-Director-General, M. MHutin, to 
secure better terms, authorised fresh 
negotiations on the basis of the American 
valuation, and guaranteed the United 
States Government against possible con- 
testation by shareholders or creditors of 
the de Lesseps administration. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE NICARAGUA 
ROUTE. 

It is outside the scope of the present 
article to attempt even a_ perfunctory 
description of the Nicaragua project, as 
developed by the latest Commission. 
This much, however, must be said—that, 
thanks to the careful surveys and con- 
tinuous hydrographic observations of the 
past few years, it has now been possible 
to formulate a scheme for the utilisation 
of Lake Nicaragua, without apparent 
danger to the canal, which is entitled to 
the respectful consideration, if not ad- 
herence, of the most exigent of engineers. 
One does not require expert knowledge 
to recognise that to a lock-canal there 
can be no adjunct more valuable than 
a natural summit-level, favoured with an 
inexhaustible water-supply. Lake Nica- 
ragua, therefore, has always appeared an 
ideal auxiliary to the proposed ship-canal ; 
and this it assuredly would be but for 
one unhappy circumstance. Its drainage 
basin is so vast (no less than 12,000 
square miles), and the rainfall of the 
region so abnormal, that the level of the 
lake is subject to periodical fluctuations 
of six feet and even more. ‘This suggests 
many obvious dangers ; and, accordingly, 
the nice problem set before engineers has 
been to devise a system of control which, 
on the one hand, will never permit the 
navigable depth of the summit-level to be 
less than 35 feet, nor, on the other, allow 
the lake to rise above a certain elevation 
(fixed by the latest project at 11o feet 
above mean sea-level). ‘To achieve these 
results, the Isthmian Canal Commission 
has proposed to carry the summit-level 
eastward to Lock No. IV., a distance of 
55 miles, and toa point on the San Juan 
River called Conchuda, where a great 
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dam and other controlling works must 
be constructed. ‘The map of the route, 
included in this article, may serve 
to familiarise readers with other features 
of the Nicaragua project ; and the same 
may, I hope, be said for the following 
necessarily brief comparison of the two 
schemes yet competing for America’s 
support. 


THE RivaL RoutrEs COMPARED, 


Such a comparison reveals, so far as 
physical features are concerned, certain 
points of similarity. For instance, in 
each case the continental divide, or 
mountain chain, is within ten miles of the 
Pacific Ocean ; each route on the Atlantic 
side is governed by the course of a river 
providing a water supply for the proposed 
canal ; and bc th summit levels are formed 
by lakes, one natural, the other artificial, 
each demanding a costly dam and waste- 
ways for its regulation, the impounding of 
flood-waters, and the alimentation of the 
canal during the drier seasons. Lake 
Nicaragua, of course, may be regarded as 
inexhaustible ; Lake Bohio, on the other 
hand, will be so formed as to yield a 
water supply for a traffic of 10,00¢,000 
tons; which might, however, be increased 
fivefold by the reservoir above Alhajuela, 
suggested by the “Comité technique” of 
1896-8. ‘Therefore, so far as the practical 
operation of a ship-canal is concerned, 
the Nicaragua route offers no advantages 
superior to Panama. The Bohio dam 
will probably cost more than would that 
proposed at Conchuda; but in the one 
case the regulation of the lake will be 
simple and automatic, in the other 
dependent upon the judgment and con- 
tinuous observations of the operating staff. 


Lapour, HARBOURS, AND CLIMATE, 

The total length of the Nicaragua route 
from sea to sea is 1834 miles, inclusive of 
704 miles in the lake and 394 miles in 
the canalised San Juan ; while that of the 
Panama is 49 miles, including a_ sailing 
line in Lake Bohio of 123 miles. So far 
as excavation is concerned, Nicaragua 
may be described as virgin soil. The cut 
through the “divide” west of the Lake 
calls for the removal of some 18,000,000 
cubic yards of earth and rock, or about 
one-tenth of the total excavation, dis- 
tributed over the whole route. On the 
other hand, the maritime reaches of the 
Panama line only require increased depth 
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and width, and nearly 50 per cent. of the 
entire work will be concentrated in the 
Culebra section. Obviously, therefore, 
a much larger force of labourers would 
be needed for the completion of the 
one enterprise than for the other The 
difficulties and delays consequent upon its 
recruitment would be seriously accentu- 
ated, in the case of Nicaragua, by the 
latter’s lack of harbour accommodation 
and facilities for transportation. These 
would have to be created, under by no 
means favourable conditions, before any 
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immediate reception of quite an army of 
labourers. Whichever canal be built, it 
is probable that Uncle Sam will seek in 
Jamaica the majority of his workmen, for 
the records of both the Panama Railroad 
and Canal suggest that the coloured 
population of that island is better con- 
stituted than any other race for manual 
labour in the isthmus. So far as climate 
is concerned, there is little to choose 
between the two routes, and that little is 
in favour of Panama, for it must not be 
forgotten that the swamp region south- 




















Travelling cableways. 


plant could be landed or considerable 
force of labour employed ; and more than 
paper arguments appear necessary to 
dispel present misgivings concerning the 
successful construction and maintenance 
of a harbour at Greytown, upon which, of 
course, would entirely depend the com- 
mercial utility of the canal. For the 
complete protection of shipping, Colon 
may require some improvement, but at 
the other terminal of the Panama route 
no work of any kind is suggested. More- 
over, a well-equipped railway is in 
operation along the canal line, and at 
yarious points facilities exist for the 


west of Greytown, through which for 
many miles the projected canal would 
pass, has no dry season and an annual 
rainfall of about 250 inches. Moreover— 
and this, in my opinion, is a point on 
which much should be laid— 
malaria is always generated by the first 
disturbance of the soil, but as excavation 
proceeds to the deeper subsoil there is 
less probability of sickness. 


stress 


THE Cost oF CONSTRUCTION. 
The estimated cost of constructing a 
canal by the Nicaragua route is 
437:772,000, or nearly £1,000,000 more 
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than the estimate for Panama, inclusive 
of the admitted value of the property. 
To this difference, for the purpose of 
equitable comparison, should certainly be 
added the greater cost of maintaining and 
operating the Nicaragua Canal, together 
with a larger percentage than has been 
allowed under the head of ‘“ Sanitation.” 
The estimated annual cost of maintaining 
the two canals is respectively £660,000 
and £ 400,000, and the difference between 
these amounts, capitalised on a 3 per 
cent. basis, is over £8,500,000. ‘There 
are many other advantages in favour of 
the Panama route to which the American 
Commission has alluded, but of these 
considerations of space forbid more than 
passing mention. I will, in conclusion, 
simply note that the estimated time for a 
deep-draught vessel to pass through the 
two canals is twelve hours for Panama, 
and thirty-three for Nicaragua. These 
periods are practically the measure of the 
relative advantages of the projects as 
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maritime highways, for it is notorious that 
the risks to vessels in a canal largely 


exceed those on the open sea. 


The history of the question has proved 
that only through the operation of the 
power and resources of a great nation can 
the boon of an isthmian ship-canal be 
conferred upon mankind. ‘To the United 
States destiny has committed enormous 
and ever-increasing responsibilities, and 
among these certainly not the least are 
the efficient construction and guardianship 
of that highway, westward to the Orient, 
which has for so many score years been 
one of the worthiest of human ideals. 
Gladly do we recognise the probability 
that to the universal expressions of good- 
will with which the Republic enters upon 
its magnificent enterprise may now be 
added felicitations that she has made 
a wise choice, ensuring an early and 
comparatively facile realisation of her 
own and the world’s ambition. 





PERVERSITY. 


BY AILEEN ORR. 


HEN I am asked what weather I 
would praise, 


I cry, ‘Give me the unseason- 
able days!” 
Such are my rank, unreasonable ways. 
Shunt me to winter-tide when spring’s 
begun, 

Snowflakes in June, and January sun,— 
Surprising sweet, unseasonable days, 
Come, pamper my unreasonable ways! 


If I am asked what flower I request, 
I love the one that’s 
best,— 


out of season 

Knowing such wild desire were vain 
confest : 

A frail forget-me-not when winter’s here,— 

Lilies in autumn, roses all the year,— 

Rank, unattainable, untold request ! 

Still must I 
best. 


love what’s out of season 


When I am asked which fruit I deem a 
treat, 
Only unseasonable ones seem sweet : 
An orange in July—ripe nuts in May— 
Plums in December—peaches every day ; 
So never satisfied—though happy yet— 
Seeing I thrive on what I cannot get ! 
And would you 
understood ? 
I'll tell you—those most changeable of 
mood... 
Charmingly bad, unreasonably good ; 
One that is happy when the most are sad, 
One that is sorrowful when I am glad: 


know the hearts I’ve 


Alluring, wise, incorrigible mood ! 
Who loves what’s only seasonably good ? 


Unseasonable blooms, fruits, hearts, and 
days, 
Come, pamper my unreasonable ways! 

















Ulysses and the Sirens. 





(From a vase in the British Museum.) 


HOMER AT “HER MAJESTY’S.” 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS, 
BY C. F. 
R. W. P. KER, in his Epic and 


Romance, a book which it would 

be difficult to overpraise, has 
a good deal to say on the essentially 
dramatic qualities of Homer; using of 
course “dramatic” in our sense—that which 
reveals character in speech and action, as 
distinguished from a mere narrative of 
events. And Mr. Ker reminds us how 
that Aristotle gives an account of the plot 
of the Odyssey which is concerned alto- 
gether with its human side and leaves the 
Olympians, save only Poseidon, almost 
out of account, and says nothing about 
such a tremendous passage as the vexvéa, 
the summoning the dead from the house 
of Hades.* Aristotle thought the story, 
the faduda, the most important thing in 
drama, the personality of the hero in the 
epic, thus almost exactly reversing our 


way of looking at things. Mr. Ker 
suggests how after the manner of the 


author of the Poeefic the plot of the Iliad 
might be described : 
** A certain man taking part in a siege 


is slighted by the general, and in his 
resentment withdraws from the war, 


* Aristotle’s account of the Odyssey (it has often been quoted) is as follows: 
abroad for many years, persecuted by Poseidon, and alone. 


wasting his estate and plotting against his son. 
country and discovers himself to his friends. 
comes to his own again.” 


ODYSSEUS AND ULYSSES. 


KEARY. 


though his own side is in great need of 
his help. His dearest friend having been 
killed by the enemy, he comes back into 
the action, and takes vengeance for his 
friend, and allows himself to be recon- 
ciled.” 

It is the presence of this essentially 
dramatic quality in Homer (it really distin- 
guishes Homer from all the writers of 
literary epics, from Virgil and his succes- 
sors) that gives what I may call the general 
literary interest to Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
Ulysses as performed at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. It is no longer the time of day 
to discuss the minutiz of that perform- 
ance, with which the newspaper critics 


have all dealt, and which so many of 
the London public have by this time 
seen. But outside the charm to sight 


and sound of the piece, outside its literary 
charm, its charm as a spectacle and _ its 
melodious setting, there lies its historic 
importance as a serious attempt to 
adapt Homer for the boards. ‘There 
were, no doubt, Greek dramas on themes 
connected with the return of Odysseus ; 
for such are referred to by Aristotle. 


‘© A man is 
Meantime the suitors of his wife are 
After many perils at sea, he returns to his own 


He falls upon his enemies and destroys them, and so 


5°9 
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One wonders, how- 
ever, that the 
Elizabethans, who 
chose their plots 
wherever it pleased 
them, did not 
make more use 
of the ‘Tale of ‘Troy 
or the Wanderings 
of Odysseus. 
There is of 
course Zyroilus and 


Cressida, wherein 
at any rate some 
of the greater 





personages of the 











declamation is 


fashion of 
more suited 
to the traditions of the 
French classical drama 
than of ours. 
People are always, 
in Homer, telling 
us with  consider- 
able amplitude what 
their “dear heart ” 
(or mind) dictates 
to them ; and they 
have sometimes as 
great a love of 
stereotyped phrases 


Homer, his 





as the modern 








Iliad do make 
their appearance — 
Odysseus himself, 
and the 


this direction. 
Stephen Phillips’ play 
one has to go to a far 
post - Elizabethan _ time, 
to in fact not quite two 
hundred years back 
(1706), when was acted 
as it happens at Her 
Majesty’s of that day, 
the ‘‘Queeh’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket ’”— 
Nicholas Rowe’s 
U fs) SSCS, a Tr wed)’. 
The cast for that piece, 
as on the present 
occasion, was a fine 
one: Betterton, Mrs. 
3racegirdle, Mrs. Barry. 
Mrs. Bracegirdle took 
an extra-Homeric _ part 
invented by Rowe for 
his play — Eurymachus’ 
daughter, Semanthe, 
whose love-affair with 
Telemachus is an im- 
portant part of the 
piece. The play reads 
emptily and  bombas- 





tically enough; but 
that alone does not 


prove that with good 
setting and good acting 
it might not have gone 
down, But it did not: it 
ran a few nights only. 

It must be owned 


that, though there is plenty of character but is 


King of Men. 
country at least little has been done in 
For a predecessor to Mr. 





Penelope (British Museum). 


But in our 

















Penelope (in the play). 


always 


journalist. It is 
hardly natural that, 
for example, Nestor 


and Polyphemus (and, for a third, Apollo 
to his own Cretan sailors in the Hymn 
to Apollo*) should address new-comers 


in precisely the 
formula : 


same 
“Q | strangers, 


who are ye? And 
whence have ye_ plied 
over the moist ° ways 


hither? Was it for barter, 
or come ye as_ pirates, 
your lives in your hands, 
bringing evil on all 
men ?” 

As a fact there have 
been two or _ three 
** Ulysses ” in the French 
drama. The latest, by 
M. Ponsard, is referred 
to by Mr. Phillips in his 
“author’s note” at the 
end of Ulysses. So too 
is the suave and scholarly 
“Return of Ulysses” by 
Mr. Robert Bridges, of 
which we may say that, 
though it contains some 
excellent lines, one can 
hardly imagine it having 
been written to be 
acted. 

Now, for Mr. Phillips, 
it is generally claimed 
and conceded, that he 
has special gifts for re- 
conciling literature with 
the practical working 
stage, that he is not 
an “armchair” dramatist 

alive to the acting 


* Only that this is one of the passages which make the hymn read like a ‘‘ crib,” 
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Autograph facsimile of a page of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ play. 
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possibilities of what 
he writes, and that 
we are to look to 
him to revive for us 
a living and poetical 
drama. Necessarily, 
then, the first 
question we ask 
ourselves is—seeing 
that drama is 
character in action— 
how has our author 
himself conceived the 
hero of Ulysses? On 
the cover of the little 
book —designed for 
the uninstructed — 


that was handed to 
us with the pro- Hermes (Mercury) presenting a Soul to Hades (Pluto)—British Museum. 











grammes, are en- 
graved five of the epithets of Odysseus, or much-wandering, much-enduring, and 
which within are spoken of as those which —I am sure I forget the last: was it 
characterise him the best. Our cribs, I “crafty” too, or “of many a turn”? 


























* Tiresias—A Ghost. Charon (in the play). 


think, used to translate these five epithets, ‘There are a great many other epithets 
much-counselling, crafty, much-travelled which the king of Ithaca shares with 
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other heroes— 
and occasionally 
with villains like- 
wise, such as 
Polyphemus, who 
is complimented 
with the divine 


title dvriMeos, ‘of 
nature like the 
gods” — good, 


divine, magnani- 
mous, blameless, 
great-hearted, 
city - fdestroying, 
and so on. But 
there are two 
other titles which 
belong much 
more to the inner 
nature of the 
man than the five 
above given: 
CO ER? One 
“pondering” 
(roAvdpwv), and 
takacigppor, 
which one may 
translate ‘able 
to dare and en- 
dure.” Certainly 
the last is quite 








Dake 


Some of the 
critics of the play, 
I noticed, seemed 
to take the idea 
of a descent into 
Hades as an 
everyday matter ; 
and blamed the 
pusillanimity of 
Ulysses or of Mr. 
Beerbohm ‘Tree. 
I should guess 
they were more 
used to the sweet 
security of streets 
than to the ex- 
ercise of their 
imaginations, 
For what says 
Dante ?— 

Allor’ fu Ja paura un 
poco queta, 
Che nel lago del cuor 

m’ era durata 
La notte, que passai 

con tanta pieta. 
“Then was a 
little allayed the 
fear that all night 
long, that night 
of misery, had 
filled like a tide 








as common as, 


say toAvtTpoTos— Ulysses. my heart,’ for 
it occurs two or that is the best 
three times in Book XVII. alone of the way one can render the “che nel lago 
Odyssey, and is an epithet of Odysseus del cuor.” And what says Odysseus 


in the Iliad likewise—and is quite as 
much appropriated to this special hero. 
It is represented, though certainly not 
very happily, in a line of Mr. Phillips’— 


‘“So much encountered and so little quailed.” 


And the author of Udysses seems to 
have fixed his mind upon an analogous 
quality—-inflexible determination to win 
through all difficulties—as the one on 
which the action of his drama was to 
turn, which was to supply its motive. 

Thus, in the first act the temptation 
Ulysses has to encounter is not so much 
love as ease. Ogygia takes in this play 
a good deal of the character of the land 
of the Zofophagi, which is only mentioned 
in Homer, but has been created by 
Tennyson. I shall have to speak again 
of this scene, and therefore will now pass it 
by. After it follows the trial of sheer terror, 
when Ulysses has to make his descent 
into the underworld. 





himself of himself ?>— 

‘‘She spake, and my dear heart was 
broken; I sat weeping upon the bed, 
nor did my soul desire any more to 
behold the rays of the sun. I wept 
and rolled from side to side till I could 
weep no inore, and then I spake.” 

And this only when he had heard what 
was before him, and the danger was still 
far off. Mr. Beerbohm Tree at all events 
did not weep and roll about the boards of 
Her Majesty’s. 

Of course Odysseus’ visit to the 
Cimmerian land and the borders of the 
world of ghosts has nothing to do with 
the dramatic “plot” of the Odyssey. 
Its connection with the wanderings is of 
a different kind : mythologically it is quite 
in place, and could not be omitted. Mr. 
Phillips’ excuse for introducing it is that 
it is a supreme test of the hero’s firmness. 
For that reason, too (unless it were also 
partly out of consideration for the scene- 


22 
rere) 
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painter and stage-decorator), 
he has adopted the Virgilian, 
not the Homeric picture, 
and made Ulysses descend 
into the depths of Hades’ 
kingdom. Here, I am in- 
clined to think, he made a 
mistake. There is an im- 
mense dramatic advantage 
in leaving a thing incom- 
plete (how effective it is in 
La Tosca, and even in Au 
téléphone!); and I doubt it 
was that instinct quite as 
much as a regard for to 
o¢uvov, or the feelings of the 
audience, that made the 
Greek dramatists carry their supreme 
action off the stage. I myself was more 
thrilled by the scene of the entrance to 
Hades than by the dark abyss itself 
(which was of course a very shallow 
abyss), though I own the appearance of 
Charon was a crowning triumph. I have 
never before seen upon the boards a figure 
so phantasmal. The 
illusions of Anticleia 


Calypso. 





From a vase. 


Still pictorially this was 
the great scene of the play, 
and we have no right to 
quarrel with such gifts, 
Some of the fine passages— 
the purple patches—-which 
have been quoted occur 
here. 

This world 
Begins to grip my heart with 
gradual cold, etc. 
And it was an_ ingenious 
thought—and not contrary 
to the Virgilian spirit—to 
make the little children flit 
round, attracted as moths 
might be by the gleam of 
the armour. The vision of Agamemnon 
is effective: he steps proudly as Achilles 
should have stepped through the fields 
of asphodel. Should have ?>— No, 
perhaps it were wiser to leave that tre- 
mendous and most tear-moving passage 
alone. ‘There is a certain reticence of 
speech throughout this scene: which I 
take to have been due 





were immensely strik- 
ing—if one banished a 
certain consciousness 
of contrivance which 
would intrude. And 
yet to have had the 
ditch, the blood poured 
forth, and ‘“‘the un- 
numbered heads of the 
dead ” approaching out 
of the darkness, that 
to my thinking ;would 


have given _ greater 
possibilities. There 
seems no adequate 


reason for departing 
from Homer’s account 
here: no more reason 
than there is for turn- 
ing Elpenor, who is 
especially mentioned 
as the youngest of 
Odysseus’ company— 
a bit of a coward too— 
and who was by this 
time a ghost—into a 
man who _ addresses 
his Captain thus : 





I am an old, old man! am 
long forgotten 
Even by my dearest. Let 








to a sense on the part 
of the dramatist of the 
impossibility of telling 
again what Homer has 
told once and for ever. 

Then we get back 
to the purely human 
story : Odysseus land- 
ing at Ithaca, his dis- 
guises, the slaughter of 
the suitors, the matters 
which alone the other 
dramatists of the 
Odyssey, from Rowe 
to Bridges, have dealt 
with. Here so skilful 
a playwright as Mr. 
Phillips is on firm 
ground, There are 
all sorts of subsidiary 
pleasures for the 
theatre-goer in _ this 
act, as in the (now) 
second scene of Act I., 
the reproduction (a 
sort of reproduction) 
of a Mycenzan house, 
and then the dresses 
from archaic vases, 
with a touch of the 
Myceneean added. A 
carper would say it was 








me go with thee! 


Handmaiden. 


like representing the 
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battle of Hastings in Elizabethan trunk- 
hose, this association of Mycenz and 
archaic Hellas. But the rich decoration 
was a pure delight to me. Melantho’s 
dress was a glory and a_ splendour, 
Telemachus’ corkscrew curl a delight.* 
I find, too, all the quasi-humorous scene 
with Athene at the opening of Act III. 
what it should be—dramatic, as taking a 
part of the play as any, and in the 
Homeric spirit. But not so the comic 
relief of Ctesippus. ‘This unhappy comic 
relief! which even to the Elizabethans 
had come down as a tradition from “ that 
old Vice” of the Moralities, and was a 
heavy burden on some of them. Shake- 
speare threw himself into it with gusto: 
in the very midst of his tragedies he can 
be amusing. 


are within the experience of all, seeing 
that Paolo and Francesca also ‘takes the 
stage.” If our author could but do this 
part by collaboration, and call in the aid 
of Mr. Gilbert! 

And so the thing draws to a conclusion, 
The story here, as Homer tells it, is so 
intensely dramatic that nothing could 
better it. It would perhaps be impossible 
to give the shooting through the hatchets 

through the interstices between the 
blade and the handle—though that and 
the sudden terror of the suitors would be 
immensely moving. But there should 
be no fumbling with the bow directly 
Odysseus handles it—there has already 
been quite enough of the beggar—its 
very touch should turn him into a hero. 

On the 





But very 
few of the 
others can in 
such circum- 
stances ; and 
in Marlowe, 
Webster, 
Haywood, 
Ford, Mas- 
singer, Beau- 
mont and 
Fletcher, 
there are to 
be found 
some terribly 
heavy funny 
passages. It 
did not suit 
Ben Jonson 
over-well in 
his serious 
vein; and 
yet he has a 
better sense 
of humour 
than them 
all. On Mr. 
Stephen 
Phillips it is 








whole, then, 
we have in 
Uly ssées a 
very notable 
and very 
interesting 
attempt to 
dramatise 
Homer from 
the stand- 
point — with 
which we 
started, the 
standpoint of 
Aristotle— 
and of Mr. 
W. P. Ker. 
But it is not 
my _ indivi- 
dual = stand- 
point; and 
I do not my- 
self under- 
stand an 
Od y S sey 
which leaves 
out, I do not 
say mytho- 
logical ele- 








a veritable ments be- 
incubus: not cause these 
in Ulysses Ulysses. we have— 
alone. ‘The but the my- 
soldiers’ drinking scene in Yavlo and thological feeling. In the last scene 


Francesca, and a very unlively drinking- 
song where the sergeant says : 

I love not, I, the long road and the march, 
With the clink, clink, clinking, and the sarch ! 


Athene comes in as well as she could 
do; but in the Prologue the divinities are 
burlesqued. However they are treated, 
they can hardly be made dignified upon a 


* The illustrations will enable the reader to compare the actual costumes with the material at 
the British Museum, from which they were designed. 
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Aphrodite. 


modern stage and to a modern audience. 
‘To Mr. Ker, unless I misunderstand him, 
the gods of Homer are “ machinery” ; to 
Mr. Phillips useful, I imagine, as a sort of 
decoration. But now take a passage out 
of Homer himself, to show how these 
divine ones seemed to him, 

“Thus spake Zeus: nor did the 
Messenger, the slayer of Argos, disobey. 
Straightway he bound upon his feet the 
immortal golden sandals that wind-like 
bore him up over the moist sea and the 
limitless earth. In his hand he took the 
magic wand that closes the eyes of men 
in slumber and wakes them from. sleep- 
ing. In his hand he held it, the mighty 
slayer of Argos, as he flew over Pieria and 
descended from air to the sea; and over 
the wave he passed swiftly like a_ bird, 
like the sea-mew, which hunts for fish 
in the terror of the barren sea, and often 
dips its wings in the brine: thus sped 
Hermes over many and many a wave. 
But when he reached the far-off island of 
Calypso he came up out of the blue sea 
on to the land, until he was come to the 
cave wherein dwelt the fair-haired nymph, 
and he found her within. A great fire 
was burning on the hearth, and far around 
spread the smell of the new-cut cedar and 
citron-wood that were burning init. And 
she within was singing with a lovely voice, 
and passing a golden shuttle athwart the 
woof. Outside the cave was a green and 
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spreading grove of alder trees and poplar 
and odorous cypress ; wide-winged birds 
slept therein, owls and hawks and gaping 
cormorants, whose business is in the sea,” 

‘*Even an immortal might admire that 
place, and Hermes standing still admired,” 
we are told. ‘The “ gods,” too, I doubt not, 
greatly admired Mr. Hawes Craven’s Cave 
of Calypso: but they are not the same 
gods. And, seriously does not all that 
scene (the actual scene at Her Majesty’s) 
seem a little vulgar when you have read 
the passage above? Calypso, with her 
“tricks of delay” and “tears to fire 
men’s blood”—most like to a lady from 
the Folies Bergéres. And you should go 
farther on and read the dialogue between 
Hermesiand Calypso. If this is machinery, 
it is of a wondrously beautiful kind. It 
sounds like belief to me. 

The excellent decoration and setting of 
the play, Mr. Coleridge ‘Taylor’s music— 
at least far above the average of much 
written as accompaniment—all — these 
things constituted a beautiful garment, at 

















A handmaid. 
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Wine-bearer. 


once setting off and concealing Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’ verse. However, we 
have the book with us for re-reading, 
whereby he, so to say, poses pour le nu. 
Shall I confess that 1 am not on principle 
in favour of these resuscitations, these 
vexpiac? ‘They have, of course, their 
educational advantages: I know Mr. 
Phillips has any number of the most 
recent precedents for what he has done. 
But I appreciate Mr. Lang’s gifts as 
a poet and romancer (he has been 
described in a dedication as a “ poet, 
romancer, scholar, and friend to Mr. 
S. R. Crockett”), better when he is 
otherwise engaged than in telling in 
suave verse the story of Helen of ‘Troy 
and writing in prose and in collaboration 
a continuation of that heroine’s life. I 
admire Mr Maurice Hewlett’s remarkable 
powers most when he is not telling us 
new Canterbury Tales. Mr. Phillips has 
inadvertently challenged some sort of 
comparison with the five greatest poets of 


ul 
~ 


the world: with Homer by his subject, 
Shakespeare by his style ; with Virgil and 
Dante through the Hades scene, and 
then with Goethe in the Prologue in 
Heaven. For I cannot doubt that that 
Prolog in Himmel, which also has an 
element of burlesque, and is written in 
verse analogous to what one may call the 
mock-heroic in English metre : * 

Fiirwahr ! er dient euch auf besonderer Weise ; 
Nicht irdisch ist des Thoren Trank und Speise, 
was somewhere at the back of Mr. Phillips’ 
consciousness when he wrote zs opening. 
This precedent exonerates our author 
from meaning (as most of the reviewers 
have imagined) to show his Olympians in 
merely a burlesque light. And there are 
fine lines in this Prologue-— 


Which ten years’ battle could not batter down, 
and 


When all the other captains had won home, 
Was whirled about a wilderness of foam. 

















Eumeus, a Swineherd. 


* In rhyming decasyllables, but not always in couplets. 
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Courtney, Mr. 
Churton Collins, Mr. 
William Watson, 
Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne, and then 
—parody and irony 
laid aside — Mr. 
Owen Seaman and 
Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
We mortals are less 
wise than divinity, 
so that there arise 
moments when this 
very chorus of uni- 
versal praise incites 
to criticism. But 
then there come 
back to memory, or 
one encounters 
again in quotation, 
those purple patches 
of Mr. Phillips’ 
verse, and criticism 
is disarmed. 
Never for me that sail 
on the sea-line 
Never 2 sound of oars 
beneath the moon, 
Nor sudden step beside 
me at midnight. 





(The last line stum- 





Mr, Stephen Phillips. 
Photo by Foulsham & Banfield. 


As there are very bad lines likewise ; 


Hark ! 
Tis ratified by rivers of the dark. 


At the end of the volume which I have 
in hand are printed a series of press 
notices of Mr. Phillips’ earlier work which 
show that he has been fortunate enough 
to secure not the complacent approbation 
but the enthusiastic voices of a greater 
number of critics of 
distinction than were (A) 


bles a little.) And 
one could go on 
with many more, 
only that they have all been given already. 
Ah, God! that I might see 
Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge— 
You lashed and streaming rocks and sobbing crags, 
The screaming gull and the wild-flying cloud : ete. 
Ifermes, this place 
Begins to grip my heart with gradual cold. 


(What follows rather than this special line: 
for the ‘‘ begin” and the “ gradual ” are at 
war.) The passage about death in the 





ever before known to 





be of one mind con- 
cerning acontemporary 
poet. Divinity itself 
would think twice be- 
fore condemning one 
who had such an array 
of compurgators, and 
so various in their 
character and _ critical 
attitude generally, as 
are Mr. Colvin, Mr. 
Archer, Mr. W. L. 








These two phrases are used as incidental music in the Hades scenes, for which 
purpose their gloomy, dark-coloured character renders them suitable. 
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(now) first scene of Act I., and the recog- 
nition of Ithaca in the first of Act IIL. ; 
which last has, however, been overpraised 
by the press. It is a little verging on the 
commonplace. And I can in no wise 
agree with that one—I forget which—of 
the eight compurgators for Mr. Phillips I 
have named, who said that while he rose 
as high as Milton he never fell below 
Landor. For I find, and have always 
noticed of him, that he is capable of 
writing the most shocking lines, and in 
passages too which show no sign of 
carelessness or hurry. Nobody is farther 
from that impeccability which must be 
reckoned as Milton’s only and _ original 
sin, His peculiarity is, not that he 
nods, but that he seems to nod with his 
eyes open. ‘The line about the rivers of 
the dark was surely deliberate. ‘The first 
speech of Athene in Act III., Scene i.— 
admitting the propriety of this rhymed 
decasyllable—-is excellent. ‘‘ Here let thy 
buffetings and fury end,” it concludes. 
But with Poseidon’s reply we at once leap 
into pantomime : 
He shall not rest! Even here his limbs I'll rend 
I have said that the Calypso scene on 
the stage is necessarily a sad descent from 
the passage in the Odyssey which describes 
the sume scene. But surely Mr. Phillips 
might have written for the sea-nymphs a 
betier lyric than this ? 
See, see, Ulysses, weary and wise 
Sing low, sing low with downcast eyes, 
For he rouses at last 
And his eyes are cast 
To the land where his spirit would be 
Over the violet sea. 
Alas for the arms that yearn ! 
Alas for the eyes that burn ! 
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The first line has a certain suggestion 
of the nursery rhyme, and that is at least 
harmless ; lines 3, 4 and 5 are ina pure 
‘*‘Ingoldsby Legends ” metre, and the re- 
mainder of no particular metre whatever. 
The lyric which precedes this is better, 
but far from above criticism. 


From the green heart of the waters, 
We old Ocean’s daughters 
Have floated up with mortal men to play, 
Out of the green translucent night, 
Up to the purple earthly light, 
To dance with creatures of a day. 
For alas ! we have seen the sailor asleep, 
Where the anchor rusts in the ooze of the 
deep. 
But never, never before 
Have we seen a mortal dance on the long 
seashore. 


For one thing, this song is full of re- 
petitions—the ‘‘green heart of the 
waters” and ‘green translucent night,” 
“with mortal men to play,” “dance with 
creatures of a day,” “a mortal dance on 
the long seashore”; and with a “For 
alas!” it breaks away into a quite new 
metre. But this sort of verbal criticism 
is an ungrateful task. Ever since the 
great days the Shakespearean tradition 
has been with us, and it will be with us 
till the crack of doom. The theatre has 
never wanted its tragedies and dramas in 
blank verse ; now they are by a Nicholas 
Rowe, now by a Home, now by a Mr. 
Wills, now by Mr. Comyns Carr. But 
Mr. Stephen Phillips has been the only 
one whom the critics could take seriously ; 
and therefore they have not unjustly 
regarded Herod, Paolo and Francesca, and 
Ulysses, as a revival of the poetic drama 
in England. 


“ce 


*," The Editor desires to express his thanks to Mr. Percy Anderson for his kind permission to 


reproduce the very interesting costume designs for U/ysses appearing in this article. 


These 


drawings are not intended to be either pictures or portraits; they are simply coloured sketches 


supplied to the costumier by the artist for the purpose of reproduction upon the stage. 


Mr. Anderson 


does not limit his work to the drawing of his designs; he invariably supervises the make, colour 
and material of all dresses and ornaments presented under the authority of his name. 
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Alphonso Xill., King of Spain. 
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The palace of El Pardo. 


ALPHONSO XIIL, 


THE EDUCATION 
BY A. EE. Hi. 
ORE than sixteen years have 


elapsed since the gloomy morn- 

ing in November 1885 when 
Alfonso XII., King of Spain, died near 
Madrid, in the royal palace of El Pardo, 
his favourite shooting-box. Many clouds 
hung then over the horizon of the Bourbon 
monarchy, as the reins of government 
passed into the hands of a young and 
inexperienced foreign Queen Regent, a 
Hapsburg, the second wife of Alfonso XIL., 
Dona Maria Christina, who had had 
nothing to do with politics during her 
husband’s lifetime. At the moment of 
his death the late King left no issue by 
his first wife and cousin, Doha Maria de 
las Mercedes Orléans y Bourbon, daughter 
of the Duke of Montpensier, and only 
two little daughters by his second wife, 
the Infantas Mercedes and Maria Theresa. 
The first months of the regency of Dona 
Maria Christina were a period of anxiety 
and of suspense, until a bright sunny day 
dawned in the spring of 1886, May 17th, 
when the booming of guns and the peal 
of church bells announced to the inhabit- 
ants of the capital that the posthumous 
son of Alfonso XII. had come into the 
world, nearly six months after the death 
of his father. A brilliant and distinguished 
assemblage had been summoned to the 
antechambers of the palace, according to 
ancient etiquette—miinisters of the crown, 
marshals, grandees, nobles, high state 
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dignitaries, the presidents of Senate and 
Congress—to witness the immediate pre- 
sentation of the Royal babe on a silver 
salver clad in lovely lace-trimmed robes ; 
and Sagasta, the premier and leader of 
the Liberal party, visibly moved, called 
out, as he carried his precious burden 
round, “It is a King.” ‘This meant that 
the Alfonsist branch of the Bourbons was 
once more represented by a prince, and 
that his eldest sister, the Infanta Mercedes, 
ipso facto, became Princess of Asturias 
and heiress apparent. She was a little 
over five years old in 1886, 

Everybody contributed to make the 
first years of the childhood of Alfonso XIII. 
in some sort a truce in Spain. The 
Conservative party and its chief, Senor 
Canovas, after the death of Alfonso XIL., 
had stood aside and advised the Queen- 
Regent to call to her councils the Liberal 
party and Sagasta, on the understanding 
that the two great dynastic parties would 
co-operate in the defence of the throne 
of herson. Sagasta started on a policy of 
conciliation and moderate reforms that 
disarmed the Republicans, who had at 
first been very restless in great towns. 


The marshals, the generals, and the 
admirals answered for the loyalty of 
the two services. The clergy and the 


monastic orders were held in leash by 
their prelates, who had received the 
strictest instructions from the Vatican 
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years a prominent figure in the train 
of royalty, with her picturesque garb, 
the national costume of the province 
that vies with Galicia, Asturias and 
the Basque country in providing nurses 
for the Madrid upper classes. This 
nurse was carefully directed by an 
Englishwoman, Mrs. Davenport, and 
by Dr. Riedel, the Queen’s own 
Austrian surgeon-in-ordinary, for four- 
teen years. ‘The little King grew by 
degrees from a good-looking baby into 
a fine boy, who only gave a little 
trouble at first by his activity and 
wilful inclinations. It was said that 
whenever he grew restive, his attend- 
ants always appealed with success to 
his mother, whose influence over him 
was already so great, that a look, a 
word of reproach, sufficed to make 
Don Alfonso the most sorrowful and 
obedient of children. His subjects 
saw much more of him in those days 
in the streets and parks of Madrid 
than later on. 

Every summer he was taken to San 
Sebastian, which the Queen had made 

Alphonso XIl. the summer resort of royalty. She had 

bought an estate beautifully situated 

itself to give no trouble to the Govern- on the brow of a hill, facing the entrance 
ments of the Regency. Indeed, Pope 
Leo XIII. had granted the request of ™ P 
the Queen-Regent and had consented SED _ on _ pb A JE 
to be the godfather of her son, for | sesieensiiasansiiidinimesiiiimiieiaesan’ 
whom he sent a special blessing and 
message of sympathy. Nor did His 
Holiness afterwards cease from show- 
ing regard for the little King and his 
mother. Nothing contributed more 
than this unswerving attitude of the 
Head of the Church to check the 
Pretender and his numerous partisans 
in Spain. All the Courts and Govern- 
ments of Europe also showed marked 
sympathy for the Spanish Regency 
during its first years. 

Thus Dofta Christina was able to 
rule quietly the eighteen millions of 
Spaniards, and to devote much atten- 
tion to her son. During more than 
eighteen months he was in the hands 
of his nurse, a strong-built, handsome, 
healthy peasant, who had left in the 
distant Valley of Peace (“Valle de 
Paz”), in the province of Santander, 
her cottage, her husband, and_ her 
own bairn, the  foster-brother of 


Alfonso XIII. This “ Pasiega” (to 


use the vernacular expression) was for The Queen-Regent. 
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The baby king and his nurse. . 
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of the bay, and there she had a summer 


palace built, El Palacio de Miramar. 
The young monarch scon became the 


principal attraction on the beach of ‘‘ La 
Concha” for natives and foreigners, who 
liked to see him play on the sands. ‘There 
he displayed an activity and vitality that 
easily convinced people every summer 
that he was not so delicate as busybodies 


would have had it. Indeed, his Catholic 
Majesty not infrequently gave much 
trouble to governesses and aides-de-camp, 
caring nought about wetting his feet and 
spoiling his neat sailor suits. As he grew 
up he showed precocious intelligence and 
curiosity, eagerly watching and _listen- 
ing to his sisters’ lessons, picking up 
German and English especially, with their 
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governesses, Fraulein Czerni and Miss Then came a _ great trial for the 


Etta Hughes. In that period of his child- 
hood, and even afterwards, his favourite 
playmate was his youngest sister, the 


widowed Queen. For seven years she 
had had her boy almost all to herself. 
The time had come when the traditions 
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Another of the King’s palaces. 


Infanta Maria Theresa, who, like himself 
very much resembled Alfonso XII., in 
the lively disposition, the inclination 
for chaff, and even the personal traits, 
the bright eyes, the broad forehead 
of the Bourbons and the regular and 
delicate features. 

On several occasions the health of the 
young King gave concern to all around 
him. All Madrilehos recollect how in 
one of his severe illnesses the inhabitants 
of the capital of all classes watched with 
painful interest the medical bulletins 
published three times daily in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s office, on the ground floor 
of the palace. As the people went out of 
the courtyards into the Plaza de Oriente 
they always looked up at the windows of 
the apartments, where the Queen Regent 
never abandoned the head of the bed in 
which the little sufferer was tossing. The 
warmest welcome was given the “ Rey niio” 
when he reappeared in the streets of 
Madrid. After every one of these ailments 
Alfonso XIII. displayed much recuperative 
power, and as he approached his seventh 
year a decided change for the better 
was noticeable in his health and in his 
appearance. 


of the monarchy, 
Bourbon Court, 
must be bowed to. 
from the hands of women to those of 
men, of those who would undertake 
the difficult task of training their young 
sovereign during nine long years, until 
he became a King with eighteen millions 
of subjects to govern. 

Extreme care was taken in the selection 
of Alfonso XIII.’s ghostly advisers. Mon- 
signor Merry del Val, a chaplain of Pope 
Leo XIII., the son of a distinguished 
Spanish diplomatist and senator, a church- 
man who had imbibed the conciliatory 
views of the Pope himself, was the first 
guide and confessor of the King. Later 
on he was succeeded by the member of 
the Order of Jesuits who long acted 
as confessor to the Queen Regent and 
other members of the royal family, the 
Padre Montana. ‘This Jesuit was_at- 
tached to the palace for many years, and 
his official title was Professor of Religion, 
Morals and Church History to His 
Catholic Majesty. He was credited in 
Court circles with having properly ful- 
filled his mission, until one day the 
Opposition, and particularly the Repub- 


the etiquette of the 
the ‘raison d’état,” 
Her son must pass 








ALPHONSO XIIL, 


lican papers, fastened upon some rather 
unwise articles, which he had contributed 
to ultramontane journals, to raise such 
an outcry that the Queen Regent was 
advised by her Government to dispense 
with the services of the Reverend Father. 
His place was taken by chaplains-in- 
ordinary, and the ‘matter, as usual in 
Spain, was soon hushed up. 

Directly the Queen decided that her 
son’s education should begin in earnest, 
a director-in-chief of his studies was 
appointed. ‘This personage was a distin- 
guished artillery officer, General Sanchis, 
a veteran who had acquired considerable 
experience in the staff and artillery 
colleges, and was much esteemed in the 
army. He was several years at the head 
of the King’s household, and showed tact 
and ability in directing the numerous 
body of professors who were in succéssion 
summoned to the palace to give lessons 
to Alfonso XIII. 

It is the custom for the ‘‘ Director de 
Estudios” to live in an apartment in the 
palace, where quarters are also assigned 
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one of them always sleeping in his bed- 
chamber. ‘They always, one or the other, 
escort him whenever he does not go out 
with his mother or with his sisters, and 
are often present when. he has lessons 
with his other professors. 

Afterthe death of General Sanchis, which 
occurred two years ago, no other Director 
of the Royal Studies was appointed. 
They are now superintended by Admiral 
Aguirre de ‘Tejada, as. senior in rank 
of the inner circle of professors of the 
royal household. ‘These officers have 
done their best to give their pupil an 
education more practical and __ less 
theoretical than is the custom in Spanish 
institutes and universities, where gener- 
ally the plan of studies is too classical, 
and too much on purely French models 
and systems. Care has been taken to make 
Alfonso XIII. thoroughly master of his 
own language, its grammar, and of the 
literature and history of Spain. He takes 
a keen interest both in the history 
of his native land and in that of other 
countries. Geography has been also one 

















The Throne-room, Madrid. 


to the principal officers:in charge of the 
King’s education—Colonels Loriga and 
Castejon, and Rear-Admiral Aguirre de 
Tejada. ‘These three have been for years 
the close companions of the monarch, 


of his favourite studies; and Latin and 
Greek formed part of his programme, 
with mathematics and the sciences. His 
professors say that he has a very retentive 
memory and a great facility in grasping 
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what is shown 
him, besides an 
inquiring, curious 
disposition, that 
often makes his 
questions puzzling, 
and casts a cloud 
of disappointment 
over his face if he 
does not get a 
satisfactory or 
complete reply. 
Under the 
tuition of Sefior 
Merry del Val, a 
first secretary in 
the Spanish diplo- 
matic service, who 
talks English like 
a native born, 
the King keeps 
up the knowledge 
that he acquired 
in his childhood, 
and he now reads, 
writes and_ talks 
our language very 
well. A French 
professor, Don 
Luis Albert 
Gayan, goes to 
the palace every 
other day, about 
midday, to teach 
Don Alfonso the 
language and 
literature of his 
neighbours ; and 
His Majesty talks 








twelvemonth, in 
political economy, 
social questions, 
international and 
constitutional law 
and _ politics. 
Alfonso XIII. 
rises at seven in 
all seasons in 
Madrid, and even 
earlier in summer 
at the Palace of 
Miramar. Directly 
after his breakfast, 
when he is in 
Madrid, he be- 
gins his studies, 
which last until 
nearly one, with 
only an_ hour’s 
interruption — for 
riding or some 
other exercise, 
After lunch, 
except on Sun- 
days, fé¢fe days, or 
when he goes out 
with his mother 
and — sisters, or 
when he goes out 
of town, he has 
several more 
hours of lessons 
of some kind. 
Music is his last 


evening lesson, 
and he has supper 
at eight. His 





ordinary hour for 





French fluently, 
though with a 
slight Spanish accent. ‘The head-master 
of the German school at Madrid, Dr. 
Fromme, has given lessons for some time 
to the King, who talked German well even 
before he passed into the hands of male 
professors, and is now able to read German 
works, and to write in German to his 
grandmother, the Austrian Archduchess 
Isabel. Of late years, he has been 
given by special professors an insight of 
industrial and commercial questions, of 
engineering and agriculture. Nothing, 
however, has interested him so much in 
his higher studies, as the lessons that 
one of the most learned professors of the 
Madrid University, Senor Santa Maria de 
Paredes, a well-known Liberal, by-the-bye, 
has been giving His Majesty for nearly a 


The young king in shooting-dress. 





going to bed is 
about ten. He 
has led, up to a few months ago, as 
secluded a life as if he had been at 
school, so far as regards contact with 
the outer world and with his capital. It 
will suffice to say that he has but rarely, 
and only in the last eighteen months, 
accompanied the Queen Regent and his 
sisters to any public entertainment, and 
then only at the Royal Opera-house, and 
the Spanish theatres of the highest class, 
or some classical concert. Once so far 
he has been allowed to go to a bull- 
fight ; and great was the surprise of the 
inhabitants of the capital, and greater that 
of the fifteen thousand spectators who 
crowded the bull-ring, when they actually 
saw their King going to the “Plaza de 


Toros” and appearing in the Royal box for 
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the first time, as not even in San Sebastian 
had he ever been permitted to go to the 
famous bull-fights of that summer capital 
of Spain. The young King showed the 
keenest interest in the national sport, and 
was given a welcome loud and hearty by 
his subjects of both sexes, who lustily 
cheered, and said, “‘ este si gue es Espatiol” 
(this King is truly Spanish). He has 
never been known to go about on foot or 
on horseback with his officers in the 
streets of Madrid, and many are the 
Madrilehos who have never seen him. 
In San Sebastian, on the contrary, he is 
seen every day on the beach or walking 
and driving. He has been allowed to 
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fencing ina room in the palace which was 
specially fitted up for that purpose ; and 
he has shown himself of late to be a 
pretty good swordsman in many a match 
with his own military professors, and 
with the generals and officers of the 
Queen’s military household. He is a 
good walker, and has often covered five 
miles an hour on the mountain roads 
near San Sebastian in summer. At one 
time he had a fancy for cycling, and 
he is now anxious to have his own 
automobile. He has been out often on 
that of his brother-in-law, the Prince 
Charles of Bourbon-Caserta, who married 
his eldest sister, the Princess of Asturias, 

















The Spanish Congress Chamber. 


have a few companions of his own age. 
He sees them every other day, when they 
go together to stroll in the royal domain 
of the ‘“‘Casa de Campo,” or when they 
are put through a very complete course of 
military drill in the “Campo de Moro,” 
the beautifully-laid-out slopes and shrub- 
beries that lie between the Royal Palace 
of Madrid and the left bank of the river 
Manzanares. ‘These young companions 
are sons of grandees and nobles of ancient 
lineage, and sons of some of his military 
professors, and all belong to very staunch 
Catholic families. 

The King’s physical training has not 
been neglected. Besides drill, he has 
had several years of gymnastics and 


a year ago, and is styled by courtesy 
Prince of Asturias. 

Alfonso XIII. is very fond of horses, 
and he has plenty to select from in 
the royal stables at Madrid, famed for 
their splendid show of thoroughbreds, 
and of Hungarian and Andalusian horses. 
He looks very well in the saddle, and 
has a firm seat even when on mettle- 
some Arabs and Irish ponies. He has 
begun to drive his own carriages and 
a four-in-hand on the royal estates of 
“El Pardo” and the ‘‘Casa de Campo,” 
and it is no secret that he longs for the 
time when he can push his excursions 
outside. He has shown in the last two 
years the same inclination as his late 
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father and other Bourbon ancestors for 
the chase, and he delights in going out 
for a battue in the El Pardo preserves, 
or simply with a gamekeeper and a pointer. 
He has had his portrait taken in his 
thoroughly Spanish shooting garb, with 
the broad-brimmed felt, the Castilian rug 
or “manta” cast over his shoulder. 
Some of the most pleasant of his 
leisure hours he has always spent with 
his mother and sisters, and his aunt, the 
Infanta Isabel, who is his great source of 
information concerning the past, Spanish 
society, ways, and customs, and the 
people and the men he will have to deal 
with; and no mentor ever displayed 
more tact, finesse, and sincerity in such 


tuition than the widow of Count de 
Girgenti. The King sees his mother 


and sisters every day, frequently taking 
his afternoon tea or driving in an open 
carriage with them. Courtiers say that 
he is very devoted to Queen Christina— 
so much so that he has many a time ex- 
pressed the desire that she should remain 
in Spain and in the Madrid Palace after 
his coming of age. 

The relatively secluded life that the 
King has led so far has not made him 
shy ortimid. He has had enough glimpses 
of the outer world to acquire a perfect 
command of his face, a peculiarly grave 
deportment for his years, and an easy, cool 
way of talking, not unmingled with banter 
and slight assertion of his intention, as 
Spaniards have it, “of being every inch a 
king.” This does not prevent him from 
being courteous, considerate, kindly, even 
warm-hearted, with those surrounding him, 
and his humbler attendants. He is averse 
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to excessive courtly demonstrations, such 
as too much kissing of hands, and prefers 
a manly shake of the hand with his 
youthful companions and professors. He 
goes out of his way to please them, and 
to show them any present received— 
anything that interests him. He is said 
to have simple tastes, and the quarters 
he has occupied in the palace for about 
ten years are comfortable without osten- 
tation: a dining-room, a fencing-room, a 
gymnasium, the professors’ saloon, the 
King’s own library, where he takes his 
lessons, his bedroom and dressing-room, 
where the principal attendant is his 
faithful valet, ‘‘ Jorge” (George), who 
acted in the same capacity to the late 
King Alfonso XII. The windows of His 
Majesty’s present quarters are on the 
great Square of the Palace, the Plaza 
de la Armeria, where the relief of the 
guard takes place every morning at ten. 
Whenever Don Alfonso happens to be 
looking out and sees the colours pass 
in or out the square, he stands erect 
and salutes gravely the old red and yellow 
flag of Spain. 

There is a widespread impression that a 
new departure will be made after May 17th, 
which will start Spain on a novel stage of 
her annals, on the day when Alfonso XIII. 
is to go in great state to take his constitu- 
tional oaths (there is no coronation now- 
adays, as the kings of Spain are such by 
the grace of God and by the constitution 
of 1876) in the House of Deputies, before 
the estates of the realm, Senate and 
Congress gathered together in one 
assembly for this solemn installation of 
their ruler. 
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BY JOHN MASEFIELD. 


| EAR the yarn of a sallor, 


An old yarn learned at sea. 


The Loch Achray was a clipper tall, 

With seven-and-twenty hands in all— 
Twenty to hand and reef and haul, 

A skipper to sail and mates to bawl 
“Tally on to the tackle-fall ! 

Heave now ’n’ start her! Heave ’n’ pawl!” 


Hear the yarn of a sailor, 
An old yarn learned at sea. 


Her crew were shipped, and they said “ Farewell ! 
So long, my Totty, my lovely gell! 

We sail to-day if we fetch to hell,— 

It’s time we tackled the wheel a spell.” 


Hear the yarn of a sailor, 
An old yarn learned at sea. 


The day that she towed down to sea 

The dockside loafers talked on the quay: 
“Lord, what a ’andsome ship she be! 

Cheer her, sonny boys, three times three.” 
’N’ the dockside loafers give her a shout 

As the red-funnelled tug-boat towed her out. 
They give her a cheer as the custom is, 

And her crew yelled, ‘“‘Give our loves to Liz. 
Three cheers, bullies, f’r old Pier-head 

’N’ the blushin’ stay-at-homes!” they said. 


Hear the yarn of a sailor, 
An old yarn learned at sea. 


In the grey o’ the comin’ on o’ the night 
She dropped the tug at the Tuskar Light, 
’"N’ the topsails went to the topmast head 
To a chorus that fairly awoke the dead. 

Wi’ royals set ’n’ a bone in her mouth 

She trimmed her yards, ’n’ she slanted south. 
She crossed the Line, ’n’ all went well: 

_ They ate ’n’ slept ’n’ they struck the bell. 
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"N’ I gives you a Gospel Truth when I state 
The crowd didn’t find no fault with the mate 
But one night off o’ the River Plate. 


Hear the yarn of a sailor, 
An old yarn learned at sea. 


It freshened up till it blew like thunder, 

’"N’ burrowed her deep ; lee-scuppers under. 
The old man said: “I mean to hang on 
Till her canvas busts or her sticks are gone.” 
Which the blushin’ looney did, till at last 
Overboard went her mizzen-mast. 


Hear the yarn of a sailor, 
An old yarn learned at sea. 


Then a great squall struck the Loch Achray, 
’N’ bowed her down to her waterway. 

The main-shrouds went, ’n’ the forestay, 
’"N’ a green sea carried her wheel away. 
Ere the watch below had time to dress, 
She was cluttered up in a blushin’ mess. 


Hear the yarn of a sailor, 
An old yarn learned at sea. 


She couldn’t lay-to nor yet pay-off, 

’N’ she got swep’ clean in the washin’-trough, 
Her masts were gone, ’n’ afore you knowed 
She filled by the head ’n’ down she goed. 
Her crew made seven-and-twenty dishes 

Ker the Jack-sharks ’n’ the little fishes ; 

’N’ over their bones the water swishes. 


Hear the yarn of a sailor, 
An old yarn learned at sea. 


The wives ’n’ gells they watch in the rain 
Fer the ship as won’t come home again, 
*T expect as it’s head-winds,” they say— 
* She'll be home to-morrow, if not to-day ; 
I'll jest nip home ’n’ I'll air the sheets, 
’N’ buy the fixins ’n’ cook the meats 

As my man likes ’n’ as my man eats.” 
So home they goes by the windy streets, 
Thinkin’ their men is homeward bound, 
With anchors hungry fer English ground ; 
’"N’ the blushin’ fun of it is, they're drowned. 


Hear the yarn of a sailor, 
An old yarn learned at sea. 
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CONVERSATION IX.—WITH 
SCENE: A g 


WV. A. discovered reading. 
Mr. Heinemann. 


Zo him enter 


Mr. Heinemann. Good morning. 
Don’t you find the sun rather hot there ? 

W. A. I was just thinking I should 
have to move. 

Mr. Heinemann. Come and sit here 
in the shade. . . What a glorious morning ! 


W. A. ‘There’s no trace of those 
islands on the horizon. 

Mr. Heinemann. ‘That means 
steady fine weather. When the islands 
are visible, rain is not far off. 

W. A. And meanwhile in’ Eng- 





I have letters this 
sleet, slush, every 


Mr. Heinemann. 
morning,—frost, fog, 
possible abomination. 

W. A. I don’t wonder that people 
don’t read books in such a climate as this. 

Mr. Heinemann. But you _ were 
reading when I came! 

W. A. Only a bad habit contracted 
by my ancestors in centuries of Scotch 
mists. I can’t shake it off, even here. 
Confess, now, that you wouldn’t like to 
be a publisher in the land of the dodce far 
niente. 

Mr. Heinemann. Ob, there’s no 
confessing about it. Reading is naturally 
an indoor employment, and the climate 
that tends to keep people indoors tends, 
other things being equal, to beget a 
nation of readers. But even the English 
climate has its drawbacks. From the 
point of view of the book-trade, the far 
troppo is as bad as the far niente. Not to 
mention the rush of business, that leaves 
men no time for reading, just think how 
much of the average Englishman’s leisure 
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rarden on the seaboard of the Roman Campagna, sloping to the Mediterranean. 


time and spare cash goes to outdoor 
sports ! 
W. A. Then what is your general 


feeling as to the state of the book-market 
in England? Are things, on the whole, 
getting better or worse ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Undoubtedly better 
better. Of 


—very distinctly course we 
have great difficulties to contend with, 
but we are gradually overcoming them. 
W. A. Difficulties ? Such as—— ? 
Mr. Heinemann, Well, there are 
many; but the fundamental difficulty is 
of course, in a crowded market, to get 


books shown and seen. ‘This some of us 
are meeting by the gradual introduction 
and adaptation of the Continental system 
of supplying books to the booksellers 
“ on It my own practice, for 
instance, in the case of almost all books 
except novels, to allow any bookseller 
whom I know to be trustworthy to have 
as many copies as he is likely to dispose 
of ‘fon sale or return.” 

W. A. And you find the plan answer? 

Mr. Heinemann. Most certainly. It 
is the only way of enabling the majority of 
books of the better class to get at their 
public. 

W. A. What about wear and tear 
and depreciation of the stock you issue in 
this way ? 

Mr. Heinemann. 


sale.” is 


Of course that is 


an item that has to be allowed for. ‘The 
English custom of binding all books 
before publication stands a little in the 
way of this system. A German or 
French paper-covered book, if it gets 


soiled or faded in the bookseller’s shop, 
can be re-covered for a fraction of a 
farthing ; whereas in England it may cost 
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ninepence, or a shilling, or more, to 
re-bind a shop-soiled book. ‘That is 
only one of several drawbacks to the 
system, that conservative members of the 
Publishers’ Association enlarge upon. I 
admit all these drawbacks, fully, freely. 
But I say that the greatest drawback of 
all is to fail to sell your books. 

W. A. You had a good deal to do 
with the founding of the Publishers’ 
Association, had you not ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, I believe I 
may call myself one of the prime movers 
in that matter. 

W. A. And of course, having to deal 
with English men-of-business, you found 
plenty of opposition—plenty of sheer 
stick-in-the-mud inertia—to be overcome ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Some. But on 
the whole I found ready and intelligent 
support. And, as a matter of fact, the 
Publishers’ Association, though only six 
years old, is a great success, and has 
already done wonderful work. 

W. A. ‘To the outsider, it certainly 
seems to stand to reason that publishers 
ought to organise themselves for concerted 
action, just as doctors, barristers, solicitors, 
even authors and actors, do. 

Mr. Heinemann. As you say, it 
stands to reason. But the thing that 
stands to reason is precisely the thing 
that the mind of the majority is slowest 
to accept. 

W. A. Yes, I suppose we English 
have a hereditary bias towards methods 
of unreason. What, then, should you say 
was the special function of the Publishers’ 
Association ? 

Mr. Heinemann. It has many func- 
tions. Personally I have always thought 
the education of booksellers one of its 
most important functions. You may 
think it a paradox, but it’s not far from 
the literal truth, that many booksellers 
in England never see a book of any 
value or importance, but live entirely 
by peddling novels, old and new. ‘The 
book-trade will never be in a thoroughly 
healthy condition until we have a body of 
selected and trained booksellers all over 
the country, to whom we give depots of 
books on sale, and say to them, “ Now, 
sell these—don’t merely wait till people 
come to buy them, but se// them—that 
is your business!” English booksellers, 
with rare exceptions, have never realised, 
or have forgotten, that bookselling is no 
mere mechanical function, like handing 


out tickets for the Twopenny Tube, but 


is a calling that demands a great deal of 


intelligence, enterprise, and skill. A 
bookseller who really knew his business 
—I am speaking especially of the country 
and suburban trade—-would never bother 
about the chance customers who came to 
his shop. 

W. A. Hallo! isn’t that going rather 
too far? 

Mr. Heinemann. Oh, don’t mis- 
understand me. He would see that the 
people who came to his shop had all 
possible attention,—a great deal more 
intelligent attention than they receive at 
present. What I mean is, that he would 
regard them as the accidents and 
accessories of his business, the main part 
of which would be the fostering and 
supplying of a steady demand among 
regular customers, many of whom might 
not come to his shop twice in the year. 

W. A. Then how would he get at 
them ? 

Mr. Heinemann. In various ways. 
Largely through prospectuses and circulars 
—of the skilled use of which the English 
bookseller has as yet no idea, But in 
many cases he would put the actual books 
before the people who he knew would be 
likely to want them. Look at our scores 
of large towns inhabited mainly by people 
of means and leisure —who ought to be the 
backbone of the reading public—and you 
will find that there the bookselling trade 
is conducted with incredible negligence 
and stupidity. Ask a bookseller in any 
well-to-do seaside resort, for instance, 
whether he has even a list of possible 
customers for special professional books, 
and he will tell you that he has never 
thought of keeping one. But every 
German bookseller, for instance, has ‘not 
only a list, but a carefully classified list, 
of his céenté/e, and can tell at a glance 
how many he can rely upon to buy 
this book, how many to buy that. To 
take an obvious example, he knows that 
such and such a doctor is a_ throat 
specialist : he sends to his house, without 
waiting for an order, a new book on 
diseases of the larynx ; and if the doctor 
doesn’t want it, he fetches it away again 
in a day or two. Another doctor is a 
chest specialist: to him he sends a book 
on the Nordrach open-air cure—and so 
forth. 

W. A. But don’t you think that 
people in England would be apt to be 
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rather irritated by this system of ‘ push- 
fulness ” ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Certainly, if it 
were not applied with intelligence and 
tact. But bookselling ought to be a 
skilled, and a highly skilled, employment— 
that is precisely the point I am insisting on. 
You, I daresay, collect books on the drama? 

W. A. Yes, ina very modest way. 

Mr. Heinemann. Well, if I deluge 
you with prospectuses of books on horse- 
racing, or bimetallism, you think me a 
fool, and throw my circulars into the 
waste-paper basket, with comments to 
that effect. But I don’t suppose you 
would be irritated if I sent you a prospectus 
of a book, say, on the French stage—or 
even, for inspection, the book itself ? 

W. A. I should probably call down 
on you the curse appointed for those who 
lead us into temptation—but I should 
very likely succumb. 

Mr. Heinemann. ‘the long and the 
short of it is, the bookseller should not 
be a mere penny-in-the-slot machine, but 
an intelligent intermediary between the 
publisher and the reading public. ‘That 
is why I am utterly opposed to the mixing 
up of bookselling with other trades, and 
will always move heaven and earth to 
check the tendency. For instance, the 
Newsvendors’ Association, a very power- 
ful body, with five or six thousand 
members, relying largely on quite extra- 
neous trades for their business, is putting 
pressure upon us to publish novels at 
prices so low that they could stock them, 
to the detriment of the legitimate book- 
sellers whose business is the distribution 
of all classes of literature. 

W. A. I can see the importance of 
what you say. It would certainly be an 
immense advantage to literature if book- 
sellers as a class were educated men who 
took an intelligent interest in their calling. 
But what is the chance of attracting such 
men to the business ? 

Mr. Heinemann. ‘To an intelligent 
man, is there any branch of commerce 
that ought to be more attractive? Why, 
in Germany even the assistants in a 
bookseller’s shop are men of education, 
often university men.  Bookselling is 
there regarded as one of the liberal 
professions. And why should it not be? 
Last year I attended the Congress of 
Booksellers and Publishers at Leipzig. 
Four hundred representatives were assem- 
bled from every part of the globe ; and 


a lady of exceptional insight, who was 
present at some of the sittings, remarked 
that it was very seldom you saw in any 
public body so many notably intelligent 
physiognomies. 

W. A. Speaking of Germany, I wish 
you would explain a matter that has 
always puzzled me. Who finances the 
enormous scientific and_ philological 
literature of Germany? ‘The press teems 
with long and learned treatises, the mere 
setting of which must cost considerable 
sums, and which cannot possibly have a 
large sale. Can you explain to me how 
this vast literature is kept going ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, | can: by 
the splendid organisation of the book- 
trade. Of course there are other things 
to be taken into account. In the first 
place, Germany abounds in small “ en- 
dowments of research.” It swarms with 
professors and “ docents,” each with his 
small salaried post, living with a frugality 
incredible to an Englishman of similar 
status, and devoting his life to his Fach, 
his special study, out of sheer love of it. 
It is these men that write the books you 
speak of. 

W. A. Oh yes, I quite understand 
how they come to be written; it is the 
fact of their ever getting printed and 
published that puzzles me. 

Mr. Heinemann. Well, of course 
the cost of manufacture is somewhat less 
in Germany than in England. But that 
isn’t the real secret. It is, as 1 say, the 
perfect organisation of the book-trade. 
You see, the men that write these books 
also read and must possess these books. 
Each of them, that is to say, must have 
the books of his own special study—they 
are the tools of his trade. Well, the 
booksellers know this ; and, all over the 
country, they know how to get at these 
men with the greatest certainty and the 
least expense. You know how many 
specialist magazines there are in Germany 
—Archiv for this, that, and the other thing. 
Why, there are two or three in connection 
with English literature alone—Ang/ia, 
Angelsichsische Studien, Englische Studien, 
and so forth. Each of these will have 


its constant body of subscribers, and the 
subscribers to the magazines may be 
confidently. reckoned upon to buy the 
books appertaining to the same study, 
which are often merely the overflow from 
the magazines—treatises too long for in- 
sertion. Then there are a great number 
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of university libraries and similar institu- 
tions, which must have all scientific 
publications. ‘Thus the sale of one of 
these learned works can be foretold 
almost to a copy. And remember that 
there are no advertising expenses to be 
reckoned with. Literary advertisements 
are almost unknown in Germany, except 
in the case of big productions such as a 
popular encyclopedia. For most books 
only one advertisement is needed—in the 
Buchhandler Borsenblatt. ‘This paper is 
read conscientiously every morning by 
every bookseller throughout the length 
and breadth of Germany ; and, knowing 
his clientele to a nicety, he knows almost 
to a nicety how many copies of any given 
book he must write for. 

W. A. Then it seems to me that 
newspaper proprietors ought to pray 
night and morning that the English book- 
trade may never be “organised” on the 
German model. What would the poor 
newspapers do without the publishers’ 
advertisements ? But, not being a news- 
paper proprietor, I am bound to admit 
that our system of advertising, in literature 
as in other things—but more especially 
in literature—strikes me as_ gigantically 
and foolishly wasteful. It is like firing 
volleys in the dark and without definite 
aim. For every bullet that finds its 
billet — for every advertisement that 
catches the eye predestined for it, and 
awakens a desire to buy and read—a 
thousand must go hopelessly astray and 
spend themselves in vain. 

Mr. Heinemann. Oh, not quite so 
bad as that, I hope. In fact, advertise- 
ment—though the bad organisation of 
our book-trade forces us to rely too much 
upon it—is extraordinarily effective in 
selling a book. Of course no one who 
knows his business advertises at random. 
There is art in that, as in everything else. 
We may not aim at the individual reader, 
but we can aim pretty accurately at a 
class. Like our friends of yesterday, the 
gunners of the Scuola dArtiglieria, we 
can calculate our range and drop our 
shells with tolerable precision, even over 
an “unseen target.” Of course there is 
a great deal, too, in the choice of the 
weapon—the particular paper we select 
in order to get at a particular section of 
the public. 

W. A. Which has the greater influence 
on the fortunes of a book—the reviews 
or the advertisements ? 


Mr. Heinemann. ‘The advertise- 
ments, most emphatically. ‘The glory of 
reviewing is departed—it is not at all 
what it used to be. I don’t mean to say 
that it is less able. I think, on the 
contrary, that the average ability of 
reviewers is steadily rising. But for some 
reason or other the review has ceased to 
bite on the public mind as it used to. 
The days are past when a single article 
in the Zzmes or the Spectator could make 
the fortune of a book. ‘These romantic 
incidents don’t occur nowadays. Our 
reviewers are excellent critics, but for 
some reason or other they don’t excite 
such interest in the books they deal with 
as the reviewers of the past seem to have 
excited. 

W. A. Is not that because no single 
paper is nowadays regarded with the 
devout and childlike faith which the last 
generation used to accord to its two or 
three great oracles? But surely, though 
no individual paper may have the influence 
it once had, you must underrate the 
general influence of reviews on the sale 
of a book. For myself, though I am a 
little behind the scenes in reviewing, and 
know very well that reviewers are human 
and fallible, yet 1 am often influenced by 
a review either to buy a book or to order 
it at the library. 

Mr. Heinemann. Perhaps ; but how 
much oftener do you feel that you have 
got out of a review all that you want to 
know about a book, and need not trouble 
about it any further? ‘The function of 
the literary weekly, or the literary page 
of the daily paper, is largely to give 
people a superficial acquaintance with 
current literature, while saving them the 
expense of book-buying and the time 
involved in book-reading. I really do 
not know why we publishers support—as 
we do, almost entirely — the _ literary 
weeklies. ‘They are of no proportionate 
service to us, either as organs of criticism 
or as mediums of advertising—except, 
perhaps, those that are practically trade 
organs, in which capacity they fulfil 
some of the functions of the Buchhdndler 
Borsenblatt. 

W. A. ‘Then they are not the weapons 
you rely upon in bombarding the reading 
public ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Most decidedly 
not. If they are effective organs of 
publicity at all, it is only in the case 
of a very special class of books. For 
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getting at the great reading public, the 
popular newspaper is alone effective. But 
it is so effective that well-directed ad- 
vertising will often counteract the harm 
done by the most damaging review, even 
in the most influential paper—I mean, 
of course, if the book has any real element 
of attraction in it. 

W. A. But reviews, I presume, are 
useful for quoting in advertisements ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, that is effective 
if skilfully done. 

W. A. Rather a large “if.” I am 
often struck with what seems to me 
the extraordinary stupidity with which 
“Opinions of the Press” are selected. 

Mr. Heinemann. No doubt they 
are often carelessly compiled by un- 
intelligent subordinates. But you must 
remember, too, that in the case of many 
books they are intended to appeal to 
readers of a very different class from 
yourself. You are, as you say, behind 
the scenes, and consequently in a position 
to discount a good deal that the man 
in the street will take for gospel. 

W. A. ‘Tell me, then, about the man 
in the street. As you take, on the whole, 
a hopeful view of the book-trade, I sup- 
pose I may assume that you think the 
average intelligence of the man in the 
street is looking up ? 

Mr. Heinemann. I don't know that 
that assumption is quite logical. Im- 
provement in the book-trade would not 
necessarily imply improvement in public 
intelligence. There is an unintelligent 
as well as an intelligent reading public, 
and it might quite well happen that the 
book-trade was flourishing mainly through 
its appeal to the lower, and not the higher, 
class. But as a matter of fact, I don’t 
think this is the case. The intelligence 
of the middle and lower-middle classes, 
in the matter of book-buying, is on the 
whole improving. I don’t know that I 
can say as much for the wealthier classes. 
Many a man, where his father would have 
spent a pound in books, will now spend 
a guinea on an opera stall, and sixpence 
—or fourpence-halfpenny—on a magazine. 

W. A. I fancy the fashion of collect- 
ing books—forming libraries of handsome, 
well-bound editions—has gone out a good 
deal. 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes; but, on the 
other hand, people of moderate means 
have now much more encouragement 
than they had a generation ago to form 


their own little libraries. Look how 
execrable was the manufacture of books 
during all the middle years of last century 
—from the days of the Pickerings down 
to our own times! A reasonably attrac- 
tive edition of a classical author was 
scarcely to be had for love or money. 
Now—-within the last fifteen years or so 
the improvement has been enormous. 
Dent and other publishers have done 
excellent service to literature and to the 
book-trade by their delightful editions of 
the classics. I can speak without egoism 
on this subject, for I have done nothing 
myself in the way of classical reprints : 
the literature of the day has always inter- 
ested me more. But 1 greatly value 
the work done by others in this direction. 
It is not only good in itself—it helps 
current literature as well, by enabling 
people, at a reasonable expenditure, to 
form the nucleus of a handsome and 
attractive private library. Though I’m 
afraid I must admit that a good many 
people buy the Shakespeares and Scotts 
and Macaulays, with which the press teems, 
rather as furniture than as literature. 

W. A. Like the lady who always 
bought books that were bound in red— 
it was such a nice warm colour for a 
room. 

Mr. Heinemann. No doubt some 
such motive prevails in some cases. But 
books, after all, are a heavy and expen- 
sive form of wall-paper. I think we may 
take it that most book-buyers buy to 
read; and I: believe that the number who 
buy intelligently to read intelligently is 
increasing year by year. 

W. A. It is pleasant to hear any one, 
in these days, talking optimistically. 
What do you say, then, to the sixpenny 
edition—the book that is bought to be 
skimmed and thown away? You are not 
one of those who think that it is ruining 
literature ? 

Mr. Heinemann. ‘The sixpenny 
edition—this is nothing new I am telling 
you—is simply the publishers’ measure of 
self-defence against the cheap magazine. 
It ranks with periodicals rather than with 
books. The work published in sixpenny 
editions is probably, on the average, better 
than the matter supplied in the cheap 
magazines ; and anything that tends to 
beget and foster the habit of reading—be 
it sixpenny editions, circulating libraries, 
public libraries, or what not—is in the 
long run good. The reading habit is like 
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the opium habit : once acquired, it cannot 
be shaken off. 

W. A. Im afraid that, as regards 
the literature of snippets, your simile 
is only too just. It is a narcotic to 
thought, an opiate to intelligence. For 
my part, I welcome the _ sixpenny 
edition, because it seems to me that it 
must in some measure compete, not 
only with the cheap magazine, but with 
the penny patchwork and _halfpenny 
rag-bag. Any reading that requires a 
continuous effort of attention is better 
than the idle nibbling at odds and ends 
that passes for reading with so many 
people. But you don’t think, then, that 
the sixpenny reprint is cutting into the 
sale of the new six-shilling novel--that 
people who would formerly have given 
four-and‘sixpence for a book are now 
content to wait a year or two, till they 
can get it for fourpence-halfpenny ? 

Mr. Heinemann. 1 don’t think the 
fourpence-halfpenny buyer and the four- 
and-sixpenny buyer belong to the same 
class at all. I don’t know any one who 
buys sixpenny editions. For myself, I 
should as soon think of buying 77¢-Bits 
or Answers as a sixpenny novel. 

W. A. Well now, Z am not at all 
above the sixpenny reprint. In_ starting 
on a railway journey, I have often bought 
a sixpenny Stevenson or Hardy. 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, but would 
you have bought a six-shilling novel if 
there had been no sixpenny one to buy? 
Probably you wouldn’t—you would have 
bought a two-shilling “ railway novel,” as 
it used to be called. That is what the 
sixpenny reprint has done—it has killed 
the old yellow-back. At the same time, 
I admit there has of late been a falling 
off in the average sale of the six-shilling 
book. It’s impossible to say that it is 
not partly due to the sixpenny reprint ; 
but I think it is much more probably to be 
traced to over-production and to the war. 

W. A. Do you find that the average 
life of a book—even of a successful book 
—is falling off ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Most certainly it 
is. If you come to think of it, how could 
it be otherwise ? We live so much faster, 
year by year; and the claims on our 
attention are so increasingly numerous 
and urgent. Even within my own ex- 
perience of eighteen years or so, I find 
one book elbow another out much more 
rapidly than it used to, 
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W. A. Then does a successful book 
live an intenser life in the short span 
allotted to it? 

Mr. Heinemann. Intenser? Well, 
I don’t know how you would measure 
intensity. But, of course, there is always 
a steadily-growing public to appeal to— 
not only owing to actual increase of 
population, but owing to the spread of 
education. Remember, it is only a little 
over thirty years since the first Education 
Act was passed. 

W. A. Then, apart from temporary 
disturbances of the market, such as that 
caused by the war, should you say that 
the average sale of a successful novel was 
greater to-day than it used to be twenty 
years ago? 

Mr. Heinemann. ‘The comparison 
is very difficult to make, for in those days, 
of course, the three-volume novel, costing 
nominally a guinea and a half, held the 
field. But I think one may say with 
tolerable confidence that a_ successful 
novel has nowadays far more readers in 
the first three or four months of its life 
than it had then. 

W. A. If, then, there is small hope 
of longevity for a modern book, does that 
affect your policy in the choice of matter 
for publication? Since the percentage of 
books that can be expected to make a 
permanent success is small and becoming 
smaller, do you relinquish the search for 
such books, and look out rather for those 
that are likely to make a_ temporary 
sensation before they sink into oblivion— 
pamphlet-books, or, as Ruskin used to 
say, mere supplements to the daily news- 
paper ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Ob no; that 
would be the most short-sighted policy. 
Every publisher will tell you that the 
books he really wants are what the French 
call Jivres de fond—books that are in 
steady, continuous demand. 

W. A. And even among novels 
such books are still to be found, eh? 
Now, without going into individual in- 
stances, or in any way trespassing on 
delicate ground, what sort of novel com- 
mands the largest and steadiest sale ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Without doubt 
the story—the well-told story. From the 
point of view of enduring popularity, give 
me the writer who can “spin a good 
yarn.” Look, for instance, at the steady 
vogue of Miss Braddon! ‘The smart 
society novel, and the moral or religious 
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tract, may set people talking for a month 
or so, and have a large sale; but they 
very soon drop out and are forgotten. 

W. A. And can you tell me if this 
shortness of life is characteristic of the 
American novel as well? One _ hears 
every day of gigantic “booms” in Ameri- 
can fiction: does one novel drive out its 
predecessor, there as here? Or is there 
any novelist there who is establishing a 
permanent popularity, like that of Dickens 
or Thackeray, or even of our second-rate 
nineteenth-century men, Reade, Kingsley, 
or Trollope ? 

Mr. Heinemann. 1 don't hear of 
any—I wish I did. Many of their huge 
successes, especially in so-called historical 
romance, are even worse trash than the 
things the public devours on this side. 

W. A. Do you take the same en- 
couraging view of the American book- 
trade that you do of the English? I 
presume the conditions are very similar. 

Mr. Heinemann. Well, the American 
publishers have one great disadvantage to 
contend against, and one great advantage 
on their side. The disadvantage lies in 
the fact that so much of the retail trade 
has fallen into the hands of the enor- 
mously powerful department stores, where 
you can buy everything from a shoelace 
to an edition of Horace. 

W. A. I see. You mean that the 
intervention of these stores—Wanamaker’s, 
Marshall Field’s, and so forth—prevents 
the development of a class of skilled 
specialists in bookselling, such as you 
think we shall one day have in England. 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes. It is certainly 
not to the advantage of literature that 
it should reach the public through the 
medium of the dry goods store. Spare 
me the obvious pun! 

W. A. Well, then, what is the great 
advantage that the American publisher 
enjoys ? 

Mr. Heinemann. ‘The power of 
getting direct at a very large public 
without the intervention of the book- 
seller at all, through the medium of a 
properly-organised Post Office. Do you 
realise that books and magazines can go 
through the post in America for one cent 
a pound, in place of our fourpence, or 
eight cents, a pound? American pub- 
lishers do an immense business in this 
way. 

W. A. But a man must hear of a 
book before he can order it to be posted 
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to him. How do the publishers get 
at their postal customers? ‘Through cir- 
culars ? Newspaper advertisements ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Partly; but 
especially through the magazines, which 
are splendid advertising mediums. Do 
you know why the Americans have half 
a dozen first-rate iliustrated magazines, 
while we have only one—the PAL 
MALL? It is simply because of the 
facilities for distribution offered by the 
Post Office. I can tell you we stand 
greatly in need of another Rowland Hill 
here in England ; but I suppose that sort 
of man comes only once in a century. 
Our magazines, such as they are, get at 
the public through six thousand retailers, 
and Smith and Son’s seven hundred and 
eighty bookstalls. Now, why should not 
the profits of this mechanism of distri- 
bution go into the nation’s exchequer ? 

W. A. If Wells’s Anticipations are 
correct, we are bound to have great 
postal reforms before long. But do you 
mean to say that this one-cent rate 
actually pays the American Postal Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. Heinemann. I can’t give you 
figures on the point; but clearly it 
wouldn’t be continued if it involved a 
loss. And if it simply covers expenses 
in America, it could not fail to bring in 
a large profit in England, where the 
distances are so much shorter. But, 
speaking of the American book-market, 
there is another point that must not be 
overlooked—the enormous success of the 
subscription edition. 

W. A. The subscription edition ? 
What does that mean precisely ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Why, the special 
edition of standard books and sets of 
books got up to be sold by travelling 
canvassers. 

W. A. I know the book-agent is a 
stock figure in the repertory of the 
American humourist. So he is really a 
success, is he? 

Mr. Heinemann. Undoubtedly. In 
thousands and thousands of American 
houses, especially in country districts, you 
will find quite a handsome ‘little library 
bought from the travelling agents. 

W. A. And do the leading publishers 
sell books in this way ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Indeed they do. 
But not the same editions as they put 
on the general market. There is always 


something special about the subscription 
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edition—superior illustrations, or binding, 
or both. 

W. A. Is not the method we have 
heard so much of recently—the method 
of selling enormously-advertised sets of 
books on the instalment principle—simply 
a development of the American ‘sub- 
scription ” method ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes it is; and it 
might have been a very valuable develop- 
ment, only that, unfortunately, it was dis- 
counted by being applied in the first 
instance to a set of books that nobody 
really wanted. 

W. A. The L£ucyclopedia Britannica / 
Do you mean to say that all that gigantic 
advertising was not successful ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Successful in sell- 
ing the books? Oh yes. I have no 
special information, but I have every 
reason to believe it was enormously 
successful. What I mean is that, when 
people had got the books, they found 
they were out of date. Compare the 
twenty-years-old Lucvelopedia Britannica, 
for instance, with Brockhaus’s great Coz- 
versations-Lexikon, which is reprinted and 
brought up to date every year ! 

W. A. What! Every year? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes; it runs to 
sixteen volumes in all, and four volumes 
are reprinted every three months. 

W. A. But you think that if the 
method of mammoth advertisement is 
applied to well-chosen publications, it 
would establish itself in popular favour 
and do good service ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Yes, | think the 
method sound. And now, if we are to 
catch the afternoon train for Frascati, 
I think we had better go in and see 
about lunch. 

W. A. One moment more. I see 
you have lately been engaged in a 
controversy on the subject of the literary 
agent. What, in your view, is the head 
and front of his offending ? 

Mr. Heinemann. Oh, I have no 
special objection to an author’s employing 
an agent, if he thinks it worth while to do 
so; only I don’t see where the advantage 
comes in. It seems to me that he pays a 
very long price for a very small service, 
and often for no service at all. 

W. A. But if the author happens to 


be wholly incompetent in matters of 
business, it is surely worth his while to 
pay for expert assistance. ‘There are 
people—not mere Harold Skimpoles in 
other respects, I hope—-to whom figures 
convey no meaning whatever. ‘They can 
no more interpret a publisher’s contract 
than they can an Oscan inscription. — If 
such people have to make their livelihood 
by selling the books they write, is it not 
reasonable and natural that they should 
call in expert assistance ? 

Mr. Heinemann. By all means: let 
them employ a solicitor to look after their 
business interests. 

W. A. But then, a solicitor who has 
acquired experience of this class of 
business will become to all intents and 
purposes a literary agent. 

Mr. Heinemann. With this funda- 
mental difference: that the solicitor will 
transact your business for a stated fee, 
whereas the literary agent claims a 
percentage on your profits. It passes 
my comprehension how any author of 
the smallest standing can think it to his 
interest to pay an income-tax of ten per 
cent., and sometimes fifteen per cent., 
to his literary agent. <A solicitor would 
do for five pounds all that an agent does 
for fifty. 

W. A. But what about an agent’s 
special knowledge of the market—where 
to “place” a book to best advantage, and 
so forth ? 

Mr. Heinemann. I assure you that 
is all nonsense. It must be a very un- 
intelligent author indeed who does not 
know all that need be known about the 
market. Remember, I am_ speaking of 
the market for books; as regards the 
“ serialising ” or “ syndicating ” of literary 
matter the case is different. ‘There, I 
admit, the agent has his uses; and 
perhaps in the case of an author living 
at a great distance from his market—in 
America or Australia. But come along 
now, or we shall really be late. We can 
resume the discussion this afternoon, if you 
like, at “‘Tusculum, beautiful ‘Tusculum.” 

W. A. I wonder if Cicero employed 
a literary agent? 

Mr. Heinemann. Nothe! He was 
far too good a man of business. 
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INGHAM MASTERMAN, known 
to his friends as Bingo, was the 
only son of a Liverpool merchant 

who had accumulated a vast fortune by 
the exercise of patience, thrift, caution, 
and a habit of mind constraining him 
to buy when others wished to seli, and 
to sell when his neighbours were unduly 
anxious to buy. Not ungenerous to 
himself or to his family, it may be said 
of him—as Junius said of the Duke of 
Bedford—that his charity ended where 
it began—at home. 

Bingo’s father married late in life the 
daughter of an Irish peer. This noble- 
man died in ’85, but his memory was 
kept green by old Masterman. Before 
Bingo was breeched he understood that 
his maternal grandfather had been a miser- 
able sinner and a scandalous spendthrift. 

Bingo was sent to Eton and Christ- 
church, where he made many friends, 
being an amiable fellow, and recognised 
as the son of a millionaire. He did 
not shine either in the schools or in the 
playing-fields, but he rode, not to, but 
after (a long way after) hounds, and 
bought sporting prints. Knowing men 
said that Bingo was likely to own a 
Derby winner some day. He had looked 
at a set of plans of model racing stables, 
and it was generally understood that 
when it pleased Providence to remove 
his father, something would happen. 
“The governor,” Bingo would say, ‘‘is 
one of the best, but he had to fork out 
thirty thou. to pay the racing debts of 


BINGO’S FLUTTER. 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 





Punchestown. Bless 


my grandfather, 
you, that little affair nearly killed both 


of ‘em. Poor old Punch worried himself 
to death thinking that my father would 
not pay up, and my father barely escaped 
a fit knowing that he must. Bar chaff, 
if I had a little flutter ow, he would 
cut me off with a shilling.” 

When, in the fulness of time, Master- 
man fére was laid in the marble 
mausoleum to which his wife had pre- 
ceded him, Bingo found himself sole 
possessor of more than £1,000,000 
sterling. 

“Bingo, me boy, ye’ll have your flutter 
now,” said an Irish second cousin ; but 
Bingo shook his head austerely, and said, 
very properly, that for a season his 
sire’s prejudice against what he (Bingo) 
admitted to be one of the finest of British 
institutions must be respected. 

“Me cousin is not buying—yet,” 
reported the Irishman, “and divil a bet 
will he make, good son that he is, till 
he wears pink again! Me only fear is 
that some match-making mamma _ will 
break his spirit, before his first race.” 

Many of Bingo’s friends shared this 
son of Erin’s apprehensions: sensible 
that Bingo was susceptible to female 
beauty, and—-being of plastic clay—might 
be moulded by the wrong sort of wife 
into something quite unthinkable from a 
racing point of view. But, 7f he married 
the right sort! The conjunction, it will 
be admitted, introduced possibilities. 

Amongst the right sort (in a good 
sportsman’s eyes) Lady Margie Yester 
shone pre-eminent. Her mother, old 
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Lady Stockbridge, knew Bingo, and ap- 
proved his personalty, if not his person- 
ality. “I believe,” she told her sister, 
“that his great-grandfather was trans- 
ported for sheep-stealing, but I have 
always made a point of denying the 
story, because the dear man himself says 
that he never had a great-grandfather on 
his father’s side. He can give Margie 
a tiara, and a tiara Margie must have. 
The child understands that perfectly. 
Yes ; his means, my dear, are very large.” 

“As large as his ends,” suggested the 
sister, whose married daughters wore no 
tiaras. She was referring to Bingo’s ex- 
tremities—hands and feet of generous 
proportions. 

“Quite so,” said Lady Stockbridge, 
blandly. “Is it true, dear, that your 
darling Ethel is engaged to a minor 
canon ?” 

“An infamous lie!” affirmed the other 
lady of quality. ‘‘Why, a bishop, now- 
adays, is hardly eligible!” 

Bingo dined quietly (ex famille, my 
dear Mr. Masterman) at Stockbridge 
House ; and Lord Stockbridge proposed 
him at Black’s and found a duke as 
seconder. Margie Yester told young 
Bicester that he was not to speak to 
her unless it was certain that no one was 
looking ; and Bingo told his pals that 
the world was a better place than he 
had supposed. 

“IT believe your governor only allowed 
you seven hundred a year,” said Jack 
Ainsworth. 

** And I never exceeded my allowance,” 
replied Bingo proudly. ‘“ By Jove, Jack, 
what a splendid woman Margie Yester 
is! You know her, of course!” 

‘She does not know me.” 

“T’ll introduce you any day,” said the 
enthusiastic Bingo ; but Ainsworth drily 
declined the honour. 

Bingo did not go to Ascot, but he 
promised to join Lady Stockbridge’s 
party for the July meeting at Newmarket. 
Margie talked of Sandown and Goodwood 
and Doncaster, and said that she counted 
upon Bingo as a companion at the big 
autumn handicaps. 

“You mean to play the game?” she 
asked sweetly. 

““Not—a/lone,” said Bingo. 

Margie smiled behind her fan. Bingo 
was warming up! Young Bicester had 
warned her that he was rather a “ cautious 
cove”; and her brother, Stockbridge, 
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had said that Bingo would have to be 
shaken up at his fences—a bit of a 
slug ! 

“Bless your innocent heart,” said 
Margie, “ you won’t be left alone, Bingo. 
Don’t fret !” 

“ You—and y—y—your people,” added 
the careful young man, “are going to 
stand by me?” 

“To the death,” said Margie gaily. 
“All the same, don’t lend money to 
Stockie : that’s my tip.” 

“He hasn't asked for any,” said 
Bingo, grinning. 

““Hasn’t he?” said Margie. ‘‘ Well, 
really,” her voice softened delightfully, 
“that is very considerate of Stocky. 
And mamma—has—has she invited you 
to invest a few hundreds in the Kaffir 
market? She hasn’t? Not yet. If she 
does—don’t !” 

“T won't,” said Bingo firmly. ‘TI say, 
Lady Margaret—I say, Margie, you’ve 
been awfully decent to me.” 

‘“‘T have,” said Margie, truthfully, witi 
a faint tinge of colour in her cheeks. 
“T like you, Bingo. I feel like Pharaoh’s 
daughter when I look at you.” 

Poor Bingo blushed. Divinity not 
being his strong point, he confounded 
Pharaoh’s daughter with Potiphar’s wife. 

“You are, so to speak, still in the 
bulrushes,” continued the young lady. 
‘** May I adopt you, Bingo dear ?” 

“You can do what you like with me,” 
said the enchanted Bingo. “‘ 1am yours, 
and all I have is yours. Can I say 
more ?” 

“You might perhaps say it differently,” 
replied Margie, thinking of Bicester ; ‘‘ but 
I shan’t pretend to misunderstand you, 
my honest old Bingo, because, whatever 
those cats, my aunts, may say or think, 
I am—straight. If we enter into partner- 
ship, I—I am older than you, Bingo— 
Z must be head partner—at any rate at 
first. You, I take it, want to do what 
I want to do.” She held up a slender 
hand and began to count upon the tips 
of her fingers. ‘“‘I want to race, I want 
to hunt, I want to yacht. I want one 
of the best chefs in London, a house in 
Carlton House Terrace, and two months’ 
holiday—not a day less.” 

“And where shall we spend the 
holiday?” said the enraptured Bingo. 

“We? My dear Bingo, the object of 
the holiday will be singular so far as we 
are concerned. Don’t look so unhappy ! 
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You will have your little lark and I shall 
have mine. And now, if you like, you 
may kiss me.” 

Margie wrote that night to young 
Bicester :— 

“ Dhomme propose, and, when he has 
a million, what daughter of Eve will say 
him nay? Stocky gave Bingo a bottle 
of ’84, and it is wonderful stuff! I am 
to race and hunt and yacht and to have 
two months’ holiday. ous verrons. I 
trust you will see the propriety of marry- 
ing the jam-maker’s daughter. She is a 
nice little thing, and nearly as innocent 
as my dearest Bingo. What a partie 
carrée we shall make! Afropos—why not 
make a double event of it? Then we 
can meet. I’m sure Bingo will hit it off 
with your—what is her name ?—some- 
thing vernal—oh yes—your Violet. It 
is a pity that the other name is Potts, 
but she will need the less persuading to 
change it. * 





a. 


Two days later Margie received a wire 
from young Bicester: ‘ Congratulations 
given and received. VV. is mine. Include 
us, if possible, in Newmarket house- 
party.” 

And so it came to pass that Lady 
Stockbridge’s house-party for the July 
meeting included Bingo and Miss Potts. 
More, by what seemed at the time a 
coincidence, these two persons travelled 
down to Newmarket by the same train, 
and were alone together for two hours 
in a first-class carriage. Young Bicester 
was in attendance at St. Pancras, and 
twas he who introduced his fancée to 
Bingo and begged that gentleman to take 
care of her during the journey. Bicester 
said that business engagements would 
keep him in town that night, but he 
hoped to join the party on the heath 
next day about luncheon time. 

“You are going to marry Lady 
Margaret ?” said Miss Potts, very shyly, 
as the train rolled out of the great 
station. 

“And you are engaged to Lord 
Bicester ?” 

“* Ye—es.” 

For a time conversation languished. 
In a second-class compartment Bingo’s 
man and Miss Potts’ maid were already 
upon confidential terms; but between 
the master and mistress hung an impedi- 


ment of speech which both regarded as 
a dreadful obstacle. Finally Bingo burst 
into praise of young Bicester, whom he 
had known and admired at Eton and 
Oxford. ‘What a chap he was, to be sure! 
So good-looking, so cheery, such a sports- 
man, and so forth,” until Miss Potts was 
covered with confusion. 

** Lady Margaret is one of the loveliest 
women in England,” murmured Miss 
Potts, offering her Roland demurely. 

“ Beautiful and—straight,” said Bingo. 

‘She has a splendid figure,” admitted 
Miss Potts. 

“T meant beautiful and good,” ex- 
plained Bingo. ‘‘So many women one 
meets in society are beautiful but not— 
er—good.” 

“1 don’t like to think that a beautiful 
face” (Miss Potts blushed, thinking of 
her George) ‘‘ may mask a false and evil 
soul.” 

“Tt has Leen proved,” said Bingo, with 
the air of a Newton revealing the law 
of gravitation. 

“ Lord Bicester and Lady Margaret are 
friends, I think,” observed Violet, after 
another embarrassing pause. 

“And that,” said Bingo briskly, ‘is 
a reason why we should be friends too. 
You know, I felt quite nervous at having 
to travel with you, but it has worn off. 
I no longer feel shy—do you ?” 

“‘ Not quite so shy, Mr. Masterman.” 

“Shyness is—is a beastly bore, but— 
when I get over mine I’m quite, you 
know—quite ——” 

“Sportive,” suggested Miss Potts, play- 
ing up to the gay and genial Bingo. 

“T was going to say—bold, Miss Potts. 
*“Not brazen, like some men, but bold. 
When I am in my bold mood I f—f—f— 
feel like Alexander. All that I desire 
seems within my grasp——” 

Miss Potts glanced furtively at the 
button above the window. Bingo was 
extending his arms as if 

“Mr. Masterman,” she said nervously, 
“would you mind opening the other 
window? It is sultry—isn’t it ?” 

“Sultry?” echoed Bingo, with a laugh. 
“Well, when you think of some of the 
people in this train who are going down 
to Newmarket, I am surprised that the 
weather isn’t—er—warmer. Miss Potts, 





I feel that you are my friend! I can say 
things to you that I—— Good gracious ! 
for heaven’s sake don’t touch that 
button !—You would stop the train and 
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also this delightful talk. Let me see: 
I was about to observe that I wish we 
could have racing, which is a_ great 
national sport, without racing people. 
I do not like racing people. ‘Their ways 
are not my ways, Miss Potts—nor your 
ways, I feel assured.” 

“*T don’t understand a word they say,” 
the young lady admitted. She smiled 
happily, sensible that she had escaped a 
dreadful blunder. Her companion was 
really very nice, very nice indeed. He 
had nice ideas. She wished that George 
were here to listen to them : George, who 
said that he had promised his mother not 
to read a line of Shakespeare till he had 
mastered the Racing Calendar ! 

Next day Bingo rode on to the heath. 
It was piping hot, and the shade-trees 
bordering the inclosure wooed our hero 
seductively ; but his Margie, like Gilpin’s 
wife, although on pleasure bent, was fully 
alive to business opportunities. Not for 
Bingo were cool shadows and the tinkle 
of ice in long tumblers. No, no! He 
must trot to and from that Pandemonium 
on the other side of the course, the 
betting-ring ; then he must jump on to 
his hack and gallop down to see the 
start, returning, as a true lover should, 
in melting mood; and then there were 
messages to trainers and jockeys, and the 
inevitable stroll up and down the paddock 
before and after each race. Still he felt 
that he was “in it,” whereas poor little 
Miss Potts sat disconsolate beside Lady 
Stockbridge, who talked pleasantly to 
everybody except her guest. George 
Bicester gave her luncheon and a smile ; 
but he too, like Bingo’s Margie, was in 
the embrace of opportunity. 

“Tt’s my day,” said young Bicester, 
when Margie and he met for a moment 
under the trees. 

** And mine,” said Margie, radiantly. 

*’Pon my soul, Margie, if. s 

“Don’t, George. Ifs and ands 

“ Remind me of Potts,” said the young 
fellow gloomily. ‘* How about this selling 
race, Margie? I saw you talking to old 
Kempton. What’s his tip? Phe-e-e-w! 
Pyramus! Is that really sound? Eh 
you have backed the colt for a win anda 
place? Then I shall get on at once.” 

“George!” she called him back. A 
slight blush encarmined her cheeks ; her 
eyes were suffused with soft light. ‘“ George 
—dear, put on another pony forme. You 
and I can’t go wrong to-day—can we?” 
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Young Bicester nodded and smiled 
grimly. 

“There is to-morrow,” he said signi- 
ficantly. ‘A pony on Pyramus, then. 
All right.” 

Bingo came up, and the trio watched 
Pyramus win his race. Bingo had not 
made a single bet, because, as he said, 
he was in mourning ; but he rejoiced at 
Margie’s success. Pyramus was a won- 
derful colt, a rare shaped ’un, a galloper 
and a stayer—and no mistake! 

** Buy him,” said Margie. “ He is to 
be sold with all his engagements this 
afternoon. Buy him, Bingo! You can’t 
start your stud with a better.” 

“They'll all want him now,” said Bingo 
cautiously. “The price will be stiff, 
Margie. And my poor dear father, you 
know——” 

She coaxed in vain: Bingo was not to 
be budged from the unassailable position 
of chief mourner for one who held racing 
to be an abomination. After Doncaster, 
when a decent twelve months had elapsed, 
Margie and he would get together such a 
stud as was never seen on or off New- 
market Heath ; meantime—patience ! 

Later, finding himself alone, for his 
Margie and young Bicester had mysteri- 
ously disappeared, Bingo thought he 
would see Pyramus sold. He had never 
attended a sale in his life, and it might 
be well to see how the thing was done. 
He sauntered up to ‘Tattersall’s ring, 
smoking a cigarette ; and the men outside, 
knowing him by sight, made way for him. 
This pleased Bingo vastly well, for in his 
sire’s lifetime he had not quite realised 
his own importance. Glancing round, 
he saw many faces familiar to the racing 
world. Hard and shrewd faces these ! 
Cut-and-thrust fellows. Ah! there’ was 
young Bicester, and Margie beside him. 
Who was this? Why, one of the stewards 
of the Jockey Club, to be sure, and 
nodding in the most encouraging manner 
to him, Bingo. Others nodded too. Bingo 
returned these nods, keeping one eye on 
Pyramus. 

‘Seven hundred guineas, I’m bid. Any 
advance on that? And fifty? Thank 
you, my lord. Andseventy-five? Really, 
gentlemen, this magnificent colt is dirt 
cheap at a thousand i 

Bingo looked round the ring. The 
voice of the auctioneer was very familiar. 
Where had he heard those bland tones 
before? By Jove! In his dame’s house 
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“The jumble of colour and motion indicated that the horses were about to start. 





‘They're off !’” 
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at Eton. He caught the eye of the 
auctioneer and recognised an old fag- 
master. Then he nodded cheerily, and 
the other nodded back. 

“Eight hundred guineas. 
eight hundred guineas.” 

“A dam fine colt!” said Bingo loudly. 

“You evidently think so,” said a man 
at his side ; and while Bingo was wondering 
what he meant, young Bicester and Margie 
came up. 

“Oh, Bingo!” cried Margie: “ you are 
a dear!” 

** Eh—what ? ” 

“It was meant as a surprise for me, 
wasn’t it?” 

Bingo stared apprehensively at his 
Margie. 

Young Bicester said solemnly: ‘“ You 
paid a stiffish price, Bingo, but the colt, if 
he wins to-morrow, will be worth double 
the money. By Gad, you behaved like 
a veteran.” 

“What tommy-rot are you talking?” 
said Bingo uneasily. 

Young Bicester began to laugh. ‘“ Why, 
man, yqu’ve not forgotten already that 
you bought Pyramus five minutes ago ?” 

“cc T ? ”» 

“Saw you do it. What? You never 
meant it? Oh, Lord—what a game! 
Well, the colt’s yours, and his trainer is 
shoving through the crowd at this moment 
to speak to you.” 

“ But 7 

“Bingo,” whispered Margie, “don’t 
write yourself down an ass before the 
multitude. Pyramus is yours.” 

** But my poor dear father, Margie 

“Your poor dear father never came to 
Newmarket in his lifetime, and you insult 
his memory by presuming to think that 
he is here now. Hush!” 

“You have bought a nice colt, Mr. 
Masterman,” said the trainer. 

* Ye-es,” said Bingo. 


Sold—for 
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III. 


A very cheery dinner followed, and 
Bingo’s health was drunk in the Lanson 
84. After dinner the men made much of 
Bingo, filling his glass several times with 
the famous Stockbridge port, laid down 
—as connoisseurs know—by the grand- 
father of the present peer. When they 
went into the hall, where a roulette table 
had been set out, Bingo was firmly of the 
opinion that he had bought Pyramus of 


his own free will ; he had promised young 
Bicester to rise with the lark on the 
morrow to see his horse at exercise on 
the Lime Kilns; he had selected his 
colours ; he had spoken of his set of plans 
for racing-stables. And he was listened 
to with attention and courtesy, for, as 
young Bicester observed, the words of 
the rich are as pearls of price in the ears 
of the poor. 

Young Bicester, always practical in 
money matters, suggested that the richest 
man present should take the bank. 

“That will be dear Bingham,” purred 
Lady Stockbridge. 

“You will win, Bingo dear,” said 
Margie. ‘The bank always wins.” 

Some men from the rooms dropped in, 
and the ball began to roll. Bingo raked 
up innumerable threepenny-bits and six- 
pences. The only winner, indeed, was 
Miss Potts, who declared her intention 
of giving her winnings to the poor. At 
midnight Lady Stockbridge retired, having 
lost seventeen shillings and ninepence, 
and her temper; the other ladies were 
constrained to follow her. Then young 
Bicester proposed that the men should 
go on playing. Bingo, gazing at the pile 
of loose silver in front of his chair, made 
no objections; and, as he lit Margie’s 
candle, suggested Monte Carlo as a 
pleasant spot for a honeymoon. 

“Give you my word,” he added, “ I’d 
no idea roulette was such an amusin’ 
game.” 

“T love you when you talk like that!” 
replied his Margie. 

However, in the course of the next 
two hours Bingo lost his little pile of 
silver and five thousand pounds. It 
was young Bicester’s night as well as 
day, and he backed his luck. He: said 
afterwards that he felt in his bones that 
he must win, because Fortune had taken 
from him Margie and given her to 
Bingo. ‘Those present who knew Bingo’s 
inherited reluctance “to part” were 
amazed at that young man’s coolness 
and good temper, although Stocky ob- 
served that if anything could work miracles 
nowadays it was surely the port his 
grandfather had laid down, not to mention 
the Lanson. 

“You'll never miss it, old chap,” said 
young Bicester, as he pocketed Bingo’s 
I.0.U. “And besides, you'll get all of 
it back to-morrow. ‘Tell your man to 
call you at five sharp.” 
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“Yes, ll get it back to-morrow,” 
said Bingo, with a gay laugh. ‘* Pyramus 
can carry five, ten, fifteen thousand 
pounds !” 
“There is no doubt about it,” said 


Stocky to young Bicester: 
means to have a flutter.” 

None the less Bingo was not feeling 
quite himself when he was shaken into 
consciousness the following morning at 
five, although his face brightened when 
he met Margie booted and habited in 
the hall. She kissed him before young 
Bicester and the third footman. 

“That is because you lost your money 
like a dear little man,” she said fondly. 

After that the trio talked of Pyramus 
till the Lime Kilns were reached. Here 
many noble quadrupeds galloped past 
them ; here the trainer of Pyramus swore 
that the colt was fit to run for a mans 
life or fortune; here Bingo declared, for 
the forty-first time, that he meant to 
back his colt to win him twenty thousand 
pounds. Young Bicester thought it might 
be done if Bingo’s money was carefully 
divided amongst the gentlemen of the 
ring. 

“You mustn’t be too bold, my pet,” 
said Margie reprovingly. “ Remember 
Jubilee Juggins. And_ besides, I don’t 
want you to break the ring till I am 
paid yesterday’s winnings.” 

“What did you win?” said Bingo. 


* Bingo 


“Yes: what did you win?” repeated 
young Bicester. “ Including last night, 


I cleaned up about seven thou.” 


*“T never tell what I win, or lose,” 
said wise Margie. 

But when Bingo moved off for a few 
words in private with his trainer, young 
Bicester asked the question again: ‘* Did 
it run into four figures?” He knew 
that she had been amazingly lucky, that 
she always was amazingly bold. 

“Tl tell you,” murmured Margie. “I 
won eighteen hundred pounds, Almost 
am I persuaded to ; 

*‘ Look here,” interrupted young Bicester 
eagerly. ‘I’ve a plan which I think is 
sound. Pyramus will start with odds on 
him. I know this Newmarket crowd 
and so do you. When they find out 
that somebody is backing the colt to 
win a corking big stake, theyll plunge : 
and that’s our opportunity, for honestly 
I don’t think he can beat two others 
whom I can name. Well lay twelve 
thousand against the colt. If he wins, 
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there is Bingo for you, richer than ever, 
If he loses, there is true love and a nice 
working capital for two who know the 
ropes. Now then—choose !” 

She looked hard into his laughing, 
debonair face, at his fine on his 
cob, at his brown slender hands; then 
her eyes roved reluctantly to the some- 
what pulpy figure of Bingo. 

“Tf Pyramus_ loses,” 
decision, “ Bingo may go to Jericho.” 

“And the fair Potts may go with 
him,” added young Bicester. 


seat 


she said with 


IV. 
!” said Bingo, at a 


“ By Jove! quarter- 


past four, “fi stand to win a_ goodish 
stake.” 

** And to lose, what?” 

‘** Or to lose,” corrected Bingo. ‘* Who 


ever heard of winning azd losing ?” 

“T have,” said Margie, enigmatically, 

“You are too excited,” said Bingo 
critically, not ill pleased at his own self- 
possession. 

“Pyramus may lose.” 

“Not he,” said Bingo confidently. 
“ Took at him,” he cried, as the horses 
cantered past,—“ what a stride!” 

“Why, little Johnny is up!” said Margie, 
in a tone of voice which raised Bingo’s 
eyebrows. 

“T got him 
wonderful luck ! 
can ride. Hullo! 
for you, Margie ?” 

* Don't fuss !” she said sharply. 

He stared at her stupidly, stolidly—so 
she was thinking. But if love blinds 
some, it is as cuphrasy and rue to clear 
the vision of others. Bingo blinked at his 
Margie’s white cheeks and dilated eyes. 
Was it possible that she, his beloved, 
could be so affected by a mere horse- 
race ? 

“This sort of thing is bad for you,” 
he said, in a tone she had never heard 
from him before. Now it was her turn 
to stare ata new Bingo. For a moment 
each peered into the soul of the other, 
and then each, as if animated by a 
common sense of repulsion, turned aside 
their eyes. Bingo had seen a reckless, 
desperate demon of hazard; Margie 
glimpsed the cold, cautious merchant 
appraising goods he had purchased. 

Margie closed her eyes for an instant 
and prayed. She had long ago lost the 


at the last moment 
These Yankee beggars 
is this heat too much 
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habit of prayer and its form. Only the 
most elementary phrase escaped from her 
heart: “OQ God—give me George, not 
this man!” She repeated this again and 
again, as she gazed through her glasses 
at the jumble of colour and motion far 
down the course which indicated that the 
horses were about to start. 

“ They're off /” 

Her hands were trembling, and_ the 
man at her side had his cold eyes on 
them. Why had this pitiful feminine 
weakness assailed her at such a moment ? 
With a desperate effort she regained 
control of her muscles. Her cheek had 
begun to twitch: she was possessed of 
a palsy. Ah! her prayers had been 
answered, She could see now. Pyramus 
was neither first, nor second, nor third. 
Across the broad riband of turf came 
the hoarse growl of the ring, deepening 
into an angry bellow as the seconds sped 
by. Pyramus! The hateful name smote 
her. Pyramus—Pyramus ! Margie closed 
her eyes, unable to look as the horses 
thundered by. She heard the man next 
Bingo say in a quiet drawl: ‘‘ Near thing 
that.” ‘Then the roar of the ring sounded 
like the murmur of a summer sea, a 
sea upon whose placid tides she must 
embark. 

When she recovered consciousness, her 
eyes met those of young Bicester, who 
was bending over her. She could see 
Bingo too, looking very uneasy, and her 
mother with a face aflame with interro- 
gation. Her faculties quickened at once. 
Pyramus had lost. Good heavens! It 
had indeed been a near thing for her. 
She smiled faintly at young Bicester, 
wondering why he looked. so impassive, 
Then her lips parted, and the word she 
had heard as she fainted quivered from 
them. 

‘¢ Pyramus ?” 

“ Has won by a short head,” said young 
Bicester, coolly. 


NV, 

Lady Stockbridge always assures the 
country cousins whom she has cut dead 
in Town that she is short-sighted, but her 
sister maintains that nothing escapes her 
keen grey eyes. Upon this occasion she 
sent Bingo to the paddock, where little 
Johnnie was about to step into the scales, 
and asked young Bicester to find the 
carriage. Bingo hesitated for a_ brief 


- 
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moment, and then went his way. Later, 
as he passed the small stand in the 
enclosure where sit the members of the 
Jockey Club, a portly man joined him. 

‘** Congr —r—ratulate you,” he said, 
slightly rolling the “r.” “You are 
Fortune’s son, mon cher.” 

Bingo never smiled, but he accepted 
the cigar the other offered with a ‘* Thank 
you, Count.” 

The Austrian eyedhim shrewdly. Then 
he spoke quickly: ‘I am told you bought 
the colt under a misapprehension—Ae7n ? 
Do you intend to keep him?” 

The son of old Masterman scented 
a buyer. One of the sire’s business 
maxims floated into his mind: ‘“ Buy on 
the slumps; sell on the bumps.” ‘The 
Austrian was known to be a buyer who 
paid any price for a horse which took 
his fancy. 

“Pyramus is for sale,” said Bingo, 
slowly, and he named a price which 
represented a profit such as would have 
warmed the heart of old Masterman. 

**T take him,” said the Austrian. 

That night, at dinner, Stocky uncorked 
the last of the Lawson ‘84, and once more 
the health of Pyramus was drunk and that 
of his owner. Margie had quite recovered 
from the effects of what her mother called 
an ‘‘indisposition” ; she was wearing her 
prettiest frock and a radiant smile. She 
sat by Bingo, and young Bicester sat 
opposite, beside the jam-maker’s only 
daughter. 

** Speech, speech, Bingo!” cried young 
Bicester, as he emptied his glass. 

The others repeated the words. Bingo 
stood up. 

“ Pyramus,” said the hero of the hour, 
*‘is a niceish colt, but he is mine no 
longer. I sold him this afternoon. | 
I shall not race any more. JI—er—have 
had my little flutter.” 

He sat down in a silence which mani- 
fested the stupefaction of the company. 
Lady Stockbridge was the first to recover 
the use of her tongue. 

“Tam glad, Bingham,” she said 
blandly, ‘that you have made. this 
resolution. J am an old woman, although 
I hope that I do not look one, and I’ve 
been on almost every racecourse in 
Europe; but, knowing what I know, I 
say again that I applaud your resolution. 
In the evening of my life it will a con- 
solation to reflect that one who is near 
and dear to me does—not—race.” 
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“The old hypocrite!” said 
3icester, quite audibly. 

** Mother backed the wrong ‘uns. this 
afternoon,” explained Stocky. 

After dinner no one suggested roulette ; 
and young Bicester, rather ostentatiously, 
begged Miss Potts to teach him Patience, 
which he admitted he had never learned, 
and which, he 
service to beguile ‘“‘the evening of his 
life.” Margie proposed to Bingo that 
they should walk on the lawn—aw clair 
de la lune. V.ady Stockbridge composed 
herself for a well-earned nap. 

“Well,” said Margie, sharply, when 
she found herself alone with her lover, 


young 


“what have you got to say? How-—how 
dared you sell Pyramus ?” 

“You told me you were straight, 
and r 





* And what ?” 


“And I believed you,” said Bingo, 


coldly. ‘‘You proposed to enter into 
partnership with me. We—er—sealed 
the articles in the usual way. I am 


talking business now. But this afternoon 
the partnership was dissolved.” 

** By you,” said Margie vehemently. 

“By you — first,” Bingo _ riposted. 
“Your prayer, Lady Margaret, was heard 
not by Him to whom it was addressed, 
but by me. You prayed as_ children 
pray—perhaps you have not prayed since 
you were a child—and children pray 
aloud.” 

“JT prayed aloud!” she repeated in 
amazement, for the words of her prayer 
had escaped memory. 

“Vou said, not once but three times, 
‘O God, give me George—not this 
man.’ ” 
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Margie was silent: 

*T am not quite such a fool as I look,” 
continued Bingo. ‘‘After the race | 
went into the ring, and | found out one 
or two things. Bicester laid an immense 
sum against Pyramus, and I guessed the 
rest.” 

Bingo went back to the drawing-room 
alone ; and presently young Bicester left 
his Violet with a muttered excuse to the 
effect that he was stifling for lack of air. 
Bingo took his place at the card-table. 

“Doesn’t it come out?” he asked, 
after looking at the rows of cards. 

‘** No—it doesn't,” replied Miss Potts, 
very crossly. ‘‘ And I don’t think,” she 
added, naively, ‘that Lord Bicester will 
ever learn Patience.” 

‘** Perhaps not,” replied Bingo thought- 
fully. ‘1 should be so much obliged, 
Miss Potts, if you would try to teach me.” 

Young Bicester did not come back to 
the card-table ; and Bingo lighted Miss 
Potts’s candle. 

“It began badly,” said the girl, re- 
ferring to the game known to Patience 
players as Job, “but it worked out 
beautifully in the end, Mr. Masterman ?” 

“Tt began badly,” assented Bingo, 
thinking of another game; “but it is 
most curious, Miss Potts, that so many 
things in real life which begin badly 
do turn out well, and for the best, in 
the end.” 

Before she said her prayers that night, 
Miss Potts made an entry in her diary : 

“George is very cold to me. He 
complained to-night of the heat of the 
room. Lady Margaret was on the lawn. 


Mr. Bingham Masterman seems to be an 
understanding person.” 
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GOLD. 
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BY MARY HOWARTH. 


N one of King Athelstan’s charters is 
mentioned ‘“‘uno regnum pallium 
auro textum,” by which is proven at 

a very early date the monarch’s delight 
in “a royal mantle woven of gold alone.” 
Precedent and beauty make it no strange 
circumstance that the King shall count 
among his Coronation raiment a cloak so 
supremely majestic. For in olden days it 
was not by the pattern of the cloak he wore, 


but by the splendour of the material of 


which it was made, that the rank of a man 
was indicated. Women of high degree 
were also given sumptuous wraps of the 
same kind to blazon forth their great 
estate. Etheldretha, princess of East 
Anglia and an abbess, is represented in a 
benedictional of the tenth century, which 
belongs to the Duke of Devonshire, 
wearing over a tunic of cloth of gold a 
splendid scarlet mantle most handsomely 
embroidered. 

Cloth of gold was first of all brought to 
this country from the East, where it was 
made. ‘Threads of silk crossed by threads 
of gold described the fabric accurately. 
In the wardrobe accounts of Edward I. 
vestments of Lekeys gold (that is, of cloth 
of gold from Lucca) are mentioned; and in 
Tudor records the colours of that house, 
white and green, were interwoven with 
gold to make gorgeous “jakettes.” Of 
kingly preferences for this material above 
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all others history teems. Richard II. 
whose extravagance in dress was monu- 
mental, is said to have possessed one 
‘cote ” which he had caused to be made 
for him of “gold and stone,” that cost 
£20,000. His portrait, restored not very 
long ago by George Richmond, in the 
Sanctuary, Westminster Abbey, the fane 
he loved so well, represents him crowned 
and in his robes of state, a monarch 
every inch of him, apparelled  regally. 
He and his queen, Anne of Bohemia, 
whom he so greatly loved, were wont 
to have their state robes embroidered 
all over with royal badges and devices, 
commingling the initials R for Richard 
and A for Anne; his symbols the white 
hart crowned and chained, the sun 
emerging from a cloud, and the A/anta 
genista or sprig of broom which was the 
badge of his ancestor Geoffrey le Bel ; 
hers the ostrich and the interlaced band 
or knot, with the crown all intertwined. 
Then again the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold brings to the eyes of the imagi- 
nation a very riot of bullion, with our 
King Henry VIII. dazzling in a garment 
of “cloth of silver of damask, ribbed 
with a cloth of gold as thick as might 


be” on a horse clad in a marvellous 
vesture, ‘‘the trapper being of fine 
gold in bullion, curiously wrought”; and 


Francis I. of France as splendid in 
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raiment of a like gorgeous nature. The 
days are gone for displays of so intention- 
ally Gangantuan a character on ordinary 
occasions ; but a Coronation ceremonial 
brings back all the glories of the past, in 
welcome emphasis. 

Silk fabrics were as early as the eighth 
century in use amongst the wealthy and 
important of our land, but until the tenth 
were rare possessions. At that time 
Englishwomen were renowned the world 
over for their skill in weaving and em- 
broidery, and some superb mantles were 
fashioned by them of rich silk overlaid 
with stitchery. Velvet was a later delight. 
It is first mentioned in the reign of 
Henry III., seems not to have gained 
great favour during the reigns of the first 
three Edwards, found no comment in the 
sumptuary laws of Edward III., but had its 
position as a quality fabric clearly marked 
in an Act of the time of Henry IV., 
dated 1403, in which it was decreed 
that ‘‘no man not being a bannaret or 
person of high estate shall wear any cloth 
of gold, of crimson, of velvet, or motley 
velvet, save only gens d’armes quant ils 
seunt armes,” to whom full licence to garb 
themselves as they pleased was given. 

It is at a later date than the ones 
already referred to that the weaving of 
silk became an English industry. ‘That 
which made it possible was primarily the 
inauguration of a direct European trade 
with the Indies, and the introduction. of 
silk culture into France and Italy, which 
event brought about the importation of 
the raw material in sufficient quantities to 
make it a workable commodity on com- 
mercial lines. France was before England 
a silk-weaving nation ; indeed, it was only 
in the sixteenth century that the immigra- 
tion of some Flemish weavers into our 
country gave the industry its impetus. 
There are many records of loom weaving 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, among 
them'a grant made by that pioneer of 
progress in 1564 to the Dutch and Walloon 
settlers in the city of Norwich, where the 
Duke of Norfolk had _ installed three 
hundred refugees from the neighbouring 
country across the sea. 

A hundred years later another political 
event added to the resources of England 
as an important centre of the silk-weaving 
trade. ‘The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, which withdrew from all 
Protestants the protection promised to 
them in 1598 by Henry IV., resulted in 


the expatriation of a large number of 
French weavers from their native land to 
this. Many of these men with their 
families settled in Spitalfields, while 
Huguenot and Flemish centres of weaving 
industry were also started and reinforced 
by them principally in Essex, Norfolk, 
and Kent, but also elsewhere in England. 
The peculiarly trying vicissitudes against 
which the industry has had to struggle, 
aided by the march of time, have changed 
to a large extent the locale of the workers. 
Spitalfields, for example, is no longer an 
important centre. I shall narrate presently 
how the bulk of the business there done 
amidst distressingly circumscribed — sur- 
roundings has happily migrated into the 
country. But that delightful cause of 
exodus is not the only one that silenced 
the 24,000 looms of 1825, and rendered 
idle so many of the descendants of the 
60,coo hands at that time there employed. 

Once more policy was the crux of the 
situation, for the real cause of the blight 
that settled with such desolating results 
upon the weaving industry in England 
was the passing of the Free Trade Act, 
into a discussion of the merits or demerits 
of which it does not become the mere 
female to enter. Suffice it to remark that 
its influence for good the poor in purse 
have enjoyed, inasmuch as their houses 
have been by its influence made comfort- 
able and pretty owing to the cheapness of 
fabrics from abroad, and imports of other 
kinds. But what is beneficial to the 
multitude is often disastrous to the 
individual, and it was the profitable and 
exquisitely beautiful craft of the loom in 
England that in this case suffered acutely. 
Women, however, with their usual alert 
resource, are responsible for a subversion 
of the catastrophe—a subversion that has 
undoubtedly well begun, and bids very 
fair*to turn the scale of ill-fortune into 
bounteous good again, 

For many years Her Majesty the Queen 
as Princess of Wales, and our present 
Princess of Wales, brought up by her 
mother the late Duchess of Teck to 
thoroughly comprehend the _ situation, 
have strenuously applauded British silks, 
British velvets, and British brocades, as 
well as every other home craft of our 
country ; and now, in this the Coronation 
Year, not only has Royalty’s decided wish 
been expressed that home productions 
shall be worn by the Peeresses on that 
ceremonial day in Westminster Abbey 
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in the year’s high noon, but large orders 
have been given for materials of many 
kinds for Majesty’s own wear as well as 
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very domicile long ago the Huguenots 
worked so skilfully and well, by two 
ladies, a hand-loom industry with a splendid 
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The Princess of Wales 


for that of the Princesses of England and 
of many a great lady of the realm. 

There are hand-looms in numbers 
busily at work now at Braintree in Essex, 
at Sudbury in Suffolk, at Leek in Stafford- 
shire, where to Mr. G. Bermingham a large 
order has been given for dress-lengths 
to be made for the Princess of Wales’s 
wear during the Coronation festivities ; 
there are power-looms in plenty at Halifax 
in Yorkshire, at Patricroft in Lancashire, 
at Coventry (for ribbons), at Glasgow, at 
Macclesfield. Even in quaint, beautiful 
Canterbury, where the craft had quite 
died away, there is now established in an 
old house on the King’s Bridge, in which 


‘s purple Corenation robe. 


promise of success; and it is interesting 
to know that while the house was being 
made ready for their occupation’ spools 
and other relics of its former inhabitants 
were found beneath its ancient floors. 

It would do the hearts good of those 
who have laboured in the face of such 
appalling and chilling disappointments as 
confronted them when they set to work to 
reinstate a love in their fellow-country- 
men and women for a calling that results 
in so much happiness to those who follow 
it, and in the possession of so much 
beauty to those who buy the proceeds of 
it—of, say, the pioneer members of the 
Ladies’ Committee of the Silk Association 
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of Great Britain, who themselves started 
the successful exhibition of 1890, and 
pushed the matter before the very eyes of 
Society—if they could see the joy there is 
this year in many a cottage home, where 
hand-looms, long silent, are now clacking 
again with the sweet old shuttle whirr, 
and beneath eager fingers are _ literally 
growing pure, exquisite, and sumptuous 
fabrics, that will last as records of the 
first Coronation of the ‘Twentieth Century. 
Conscience pricks me: before the other 
sex I bow my head, beseeching pardon. 
Men, too, are helping every day to re- 
vitalise the craft cult of home production. 
It is not only women who are interested. 
Led by His Majesty the King, whose 
palaces contain new furniture brocades, 
and tapestries, wall hangings, and velvet 
arras from British hand-looms, the wealthy 
men of the land are now patrons of 
the same cause, even in the matter of 
their waistcoats. Several years ago the 
King, then Prince of Wales, revived the 
use of silk vestings for day and evening 
wear, since which time there has been 
a steady demand for and consequently a 
steady production of such materials. 
The Church helps too most potently. 
Altar-cloths of purest silk, ecclesiastical 
vestments and banners, are sought for 
because they are all national from be- 
ginning toend. Special tributes of praise 
also are due to members of the theatrical 
profession, always so loyal; to Sir Henry 
Irving in particular as the instigator of 
the vogue that for tinsel substituted worth 
as an attribute of modern stage manage- 
ment. English weavings, it cannot be 
too widely known, moreover, go abroad to 
the palaces of monarchs and the private 
houses of potentates. When a King of 
Bavaria, renowned for the sumptuous 
appointments of his abode, sent to an 
English firm in the seventies a piece of 
old eighteenth-century brocade to be 
copied, the Lyons weavers asked so 
enormous a price for the work, that the 
firm resolved it should be woven at home ; 
and after several unsuccessful trials the 
weavers entrusted with the task were so 
triumphant that the same pattern went 
to the Imperial Castle of Charlottenburg, 
and was repeated over and over again 
in various colours for various customers. 
If only one might wax confidential ! 
If only one might reproduce just as they 
occurred scene after scene in which royalty 
has figured, positively refusing French 
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materials and preferring to wait a really 
long time—and that means much io a 
woman—for an English piece to be woven 
for her use! Were, for example, the lips 
of the Princess of Wales’s dressmakers 
unlocked, it would be to tell a story of 
Her Royal Highness’s devotion to British 
fabrics that is truly and deeply sincere —of 
orders given in January for gown-lengths 
to be worn in June—of particular and 
imperative instructions that English em- 
broiderers only should fashion the ex- 
quisite and intricate adornments of 
Coronation robes—-of a thorough and 
personal interest in the re-establishment 
of one of her own country’s once most 
lucrative industries. But in England it is 
not permissible to applaud in capitals and 
extol in headlines. Simply may one state 
facts baldly. So there is the fact, and 
absolutely true. 

It was at Braintree, in the mills of 
Messrs. Warner & Sons, that the King’s 
golden mantle has been woven. ‘The gold 
was dug, who knows where ?—perchance 
in Australia, maybe in South Africa, as 
likely as not in Klondyke—it was bought 
by a firm of gold-wire pullers, who pre- 
pared it for the loom ; it was set up on 
the loom and then it was woven. Anglers 
who tie their own flies know exactly what 
the -gold looked like when the weavers 
received it, for they themselves buy it on 
little reels, some of it a very narrow flat 
strip, some round, in which case the gold 
has been wound about a very fine silken 
thread, to make the tag, ribs, and some- 
times the whole body of their lures. For 
the King’s Coronation mantle, instead of 
the fine silken inner thread one of deli- 
cate silver was used, covered with gold 
exactly in the manner just described. 
The very purest gold only was natu- 
rally deemed suitable for the cloak, gold 
with less alloy in it than that used 
for the coinage of sovereigns and _half- 
sovereigns, gold with the brightest possi- 
ble radiancy of glory, a luminous colour 
like corn first touched with the radiant 
burnish of the harvest sun. Mr. Frank 
Warner, who knows the ins and outs of 
hand-loom weaving from beginning to 
end, tried first one weaving and then 
another, until the result was precisely 


what was wanted—a perfectly pliable cloth, 
stiff enough to stand alone, yet so amen- 
able to the movement of its wearer as to 
fall from one glistening line of folds to 
another; perfect also for the needle of 
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the embroiderer and the gold and silken 
stitchery it was to receive. 

Albert Parchment and William Shoulder 
wove the King’s Mantle of Gold, every 
inch of it by hand. Their looms were 
set in a spacious room, long and lofty, 
lighted, as all weaving galleries should be, 
with windows running the entire length of 
the outer walls. Against the windows, 
so that the weavers could most advanta- 
geously use the light, theirs and other 
looms stood in long rows, a wide aisle 
between them serving for walking space. 
Both men and seven others in Messrs. 
Warners’ firm received Honourable Men- 
tion at the Paris Exhibition of 1900, where 
the firm obtained the gold medal for silks. 
Opposite Albert Parchment and William 
Shoulder was a fellow-workman, weaving 
the length of glorious purple velvet that 
is to form the Coronation Day robe of 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. Other 
looms were slowly creating—surely the 
sentient expression is appropriate here — 
more velvets for Royalty and the great 
ladies of the kingdom to wear on that all- 
glorious day of glorious June. In every 
case the weaving was hand-wrought by 
men, and the delicate loveliness of each 
fabric was growing beneath skilled human 
fingers that seemed to take a real pleasure 
in their skilful craft. In one case a Jad 
of fifteen was the maker of a length 
of purest white satin, probably destined 
to form the petticoat of a Coronation 
gown. 

Massed together there in that one 
gallery were fabrics that are to become 
historical and of priceless worth. Bravely 
will they play their part in the pageant of 
June; yet never will they look more 
mystic nor more wonderful than when, 
so slowly, with such patient tireless 
persistency of steady effort, they were 
brought into being on the looms at 
Braintree. And, too, their worth was so 
incontestably proved there, stark as they 
were, without a needleful of embroidery 
upon them or an inch of lace, devoid of 
diamonds to flash another radiancy into 
their own—of, too, the human charm of 
their wearers-to-be. ‘They were crudely 
placed in a bare hard space, here the 
gold, there the red, close at hand the 
purple, and the beauty of each was so 


supreme, that it proclaimed itself a 
perfect unit, yet capable also of pro- 
ducing an effect that in combination 


was completely charming. 
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A royal record is Albert Parchment’s. 
He it was who wove the wedding-dress 


of the present Princess of Wales ; whose 
whole trousseau was made on. British 
looms. ‘The firm of Warners at that time 


wove solely in Spitalfields ; but Parchment, 
their craftsman then as now, recalls those 
days with no sort of joy compared with 
these, remembering, as a grudge against 
London, the grime that threatened the spot- 


less snow of “ Princess May’s ” wedding 
garment. Seven years ago the move 


was made to Braintree, and the change 
is good not only for the work, but for 
the men and women employed in it. 
Vanished is the pleasant aspect of Spital- 
fields, the verge of green fields Mr. 
Benjamin Warner, the head of the firm, 
remembers in his boyhood, the so easily 
reached expanse of open country. 

But Braintree isan ideal weaving centre. 
It is a quiet little country town of a bright 
and prosperous aspect, numbering, with 
Bocking its close neighbour, and actually 
a part of itself, some eight thousand 
inhabitants. While there is nothing 
whatever exciting about its scenic sur- 
roundings, there is a very well defined 
element of the picturesque in the gently 
swelling little hills, and moderately low- 
cut valleys that characterise this corner of 
Essex, so nea the borders of Suffolk. 
And over all broods the delicious peace 
that appertains to country that is merely of 
mediocre comeliness, but is often far more 
charming to behold and salutary to know 
than the extremes that present the rugged 
mountains of wildness or the fascinating 
desolation of wide flat lands. ‘The streets 
of Braintree are neither broad nor narrow ; 
the market place is not imposing, though 
it is adequate for its Wednesday purposes ; 
the church is placed in a well-chosen spot, 
and is approached by sad avenues of 
willows that border a large green grave- 


yard. Could any other scheme more 
completely well link the past to the 
present, or more surely make for that 
repcse and content so indissolubly con- 
nected in the imagination with the craft 
of the shuttle? The spell of the past 
still encompassed it, when to this east 


country came the depressed in_ spirit, 
seekers for consolation, who found it. 
There were twenty-seven yards of gold 
tissue woven for the King’s mantle, and as 
each few inches was completed, it was 
covered with jeweller’s cloth to preserve 
it in immaculate splendour. At night 
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Weaving the cloth of gold for the King’s Coronation Mantle. 
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the precious fabric was guarded by a 


watchman, who also had charge of 
the looms employed for the Corona- 


tion velvets and _satins. 


Once a slight 
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an interest in the craft. Full licence is 
permitted them to come and go as they 
please. Then, when a father says he 
thinks his boy is ready for work, the very 

















Weighing the Gold. 


flaw was detected in the cloth of gold, 
the merest, tiniest excrescence, after 
several inches had been woven past it ; 
and the weaver was directed laboriously 
co unpick his work until the flaw was 
reached—a task that occupied quite as 
long a time as the process of weaving 
itself. It was about the end of the 
month of February that the lovely length 
of stuff, glowing like molten metal, was 
completed in triumph and borne from 
the mill to undergo the next stage in its 
progress towards completion, the rich 
hand embroidery it was decided should 
be given to it, instead of the woven 
pattern of crowns, eagles, roses, thistles 
and shamrocks in repetition, that gar- 
nished Queen Victoria’s mantle. 

Men and boys weave at the hand- 
looms at Braintree. The men who are 
fathers are encouraged to bring their 
sons into the mills, in order that the lads 
may watch the weaving and learn to take 





simplest task that can be found is given 
him as a trial, after which he is taken step 
by step into the business, as a craftsman, 
In this way the old system of hereditary 
skill is nurtured—the system which still 
makes it possible, though the demand 
for cottage workers has decreased so 
lamentably, to greet the welcome call for 
weavers in their homes with a prompt 
supply. ; 
Women are employed in numbers in 
other parts of the mill, all working with 
their hands in the most delightful sur- 
roundings, and among a riot of colours. 
It would be useful for a doctor to inquire 
in such a place whether the theory is 
tenable that colours and emotions are 
analogous, and that while one of a 
gorgeous hue will induce joy, another of 
sombre influence will foster gloom, At 
Braintree, hope, content and satisfaction 
apparently reign supreme. The women 
are as fresh and clean as their pretty 
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charges, the silks which they weigh, 
wind, and make into skeins with such 
dexterity and evident enjoyment. But 
then it is part of the creed of the craft 
that absolute cleanliness must prevail, 
for in weaving there is no harking back 
to remedy a finger-mark : every piece ot 
woven fabric leaves the looms ready for 
immediate use, 

After a visit to a mill like the one at 
Braintree, one understands full well the 
passion of devotion men like Ruskin and 
Morris have felt for the handicrafts, and 
sympathises with their intolerance of the 
autocracy of modern mechanism. If I 


were asked to exaggerate the beauty of 


the process of hand-weaving from the 
initial stage to the end, I should say I 
could not do it. It is all art of the 
purest type of loveliness. 

The silk that is used for velvets, satins, 
brocades, and taffeta fabrics, comes from 
India, Japan, China, France, and Italy ; 
and the very first task the manufacturers 
to whom orders for Coronation raiment 
were given had to face, was the choice 
of specimens, in what is called a thrown 
state, suitable for their special purposes. 
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Then the amount needed for a robe, or 
robes, was forwarded to a dyer, to whom 
were sent definite instructions as to 
the precise colour required, and explicit 
directions as to the weighting to be given 
the fabric. Herein lies a most important 
truth 

Almost all the dyeing of Messrs. Warner’s 
silks, the firm of Sir Thomas Wardle, of 
Leek, Staffordshire, accomplish. Messrs. 
Warner adhere to the policy of absolute 
purity for which their names are famous, 
and have their silk dyed pure, without 
any weighting ; indeed, the material when 
it comes back to them is lighter on the 
scales than when it was sent out, owing 
to a necessary process that eliminates the 
gum from the silk. But there are dyeing 
processes that add weight to the materials, 
and manufacturers can state how much 
their thrown silk shall when it 
goes to the dyer. ‘The cheapest silks are 
very much adulterated in this way, and 
that is why they crack and split and own 
none of the tenacity of long life in wear a 
pure fabric possesses. 

After having been dyed the silk returns 
to its owner, the weaver; and if it is not 
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Weavirg a peeress’s robes on a cottage hand-loom, 
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immediately wanted, it undergoes the 
process of weighing and is stacked in 
bins that line a wall just as wine bins 
do. Oh the lovely sight those bins are, 
with their glory of silk—of the softest 
and most radiantly exquisite colourings ! 
That for the weft is most floss-like. ‘The 
weighing process is a great and oft- 
recurrent feature—at Messrs. Warner’s mill 
entrusted to a woman, rather strangely, to 
whom the compliment is surely a great 
one, considering the reputation for in- 
accuracy usually accorded to my sex. It 
takes place before and after every stage 
the silk endures, until finally the woven 
length of fabric is brought for a last test 
to the enormous scales. 

‘The room in which the women wind 
the silk, submit it to the tender mercies of 
the warping-mill, and make it into skeins, 
provides a succession of beautiful sights, 
to the tune of a steady musical whirr. A 
hand-stick is used to take a warp length 
of silk off the warping-mill, before it is 
cane-spread on large rollers for the looms, 
and about a hundred and ten yards of 
silk go on one cane. On the “ vattoe” 
where the silk is spread is a long comb 
that separates the strands of silk to the 
precise width required by the loom. 
Many such corruptions of old French 
weaving words are met in the different 
processes of preparation and the parts of 
the appliances used. Every single stage 
is accomplished by hand labour, and the 
women work by time, but the men at 
the looms by piece. One of the most 
dexterous and beautifully accomplished 
exhibitions of skill seen at Braintree was 
the twisting of the silk to join the thrum 
left on the loom, before a fresh length of 
weaving was begun. ‘The man who sat at 
the side of the loom picking up the opposite 
pieces of silk, two by two, and by a magical 
pressure of them between the thumb and 
first finger of his left hand joining them 
in indissoluble strength, had learned the 
trick of the twist in his boyhood, and 
could perform it and the picking up of 
the silk as quickly and surely with his 
eyes shut as with them open. 

Much has been written in sympathetic 
language concerning the weight and heat 
the Queen, the Princess of Wales, the 
King’s daughters, and the other illustrious 
members of the Royal Family, as well as 
the peeresses of the realm, will feel in 
their velvet kirtles on the day in June. 
Also the fiery nature of the colours to be 
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worn, the royal purple and Coronation red, 
has been discussed, and loudly has their 
inability to blend in artistic beauty been 
deplored. Purevelvet, be it known, though, 
is as light as spun silk in the hand, and 
will be as cool, indeed cooler, than muslin. 
It is a cotton-backed velvet—that is to say 
a velveteen—that is so heavy and _ hot. 
As for the correct colours, they must be 
seen to be appreciated. ‘The purple is 
absolutely regal, with the rare bloom of 
the plum in it and no suggestion of red, 
and the crimson is full and luscious, a 
rose of richest lustre. 

The process of making velvet is like 
that of satin and silk, until the last stage 
comes in the weaving, when the man cuts 
the silk to make the pile of the velvet. 
This he does with a little sharp knife, after 
he has inserted beneath the silk that is to 
be cut a long grooved wire to raise it and 
two others to protect the part that must 
not be cut. Very skilled labour is required, 
and quick work is an impossibility, because 
such an infinity of care and thought must 
be given to the task. Hence a man does 
not weave more than about three or four 
yards of velvet a week. From twenty-two 
to twenty-five yards are ordered by the 
dress-makers for each customer, and there- 
fore every robe takes from seven to eight 
weeks to weave, after it has been dyed 
and set up on the loom. It has been 
calculated that at least 6,000 gowns will 
be needed for the Coronation ; and this 
being so, giving to each gown twenty-five 
yards of material, 150,000 yards will be 
required and 6,250 weavers for two 
months be kept busy. Warner 
have created a great revival in the cottage- 


Messrs. 


loom weaving centre .at Sudbury, in 
Suffolk, whére the peasants are mak- 
ing to their order Coronation velvets 


and satins. Picturesque little old-world 
Sudbury is fifteen miles away from 
Braintree by road, four hours by rail. 
The here have been famous 
weavers for generations and generations, 
and live in homes specially built for 
their purpose, with the dwelling-rooms 
downstairs, and the looms in upper apart- 
ments, lighted like the mills at Braintree 
with long windows running the whole 
length back and front. At Braintree 
there are a few cottage looms in upper 
rooms with ordinary windows, and very 
picturesque places they are. Whole 
families used to weave ; but now, according 
to an old weaver at Braintree, who is 


cottagers 
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busy again, the young people “ don’t larn ” 
in their homes. Is it possible that the 
present revival may make them eager to 
do so? 


There will undoubtedly be a wealth of 


embroidery and jewelled tracery, lace that 
will be left in its native loveliness un- 
adorned, and lace set with gems after an 
old fashion lately revived, given to the 
Coronation robes of royalty and_ the 
aristocracy. Every monarch has had his 
Coronation raiment to some extent em- 
bellished to suit his own taste, either with 
the needle or with a damask weaving, 
though in form it has accorded with the 
demands of tradition. Hence’ King 
Edward’s mantle of pure cloth of gold, 
while it will repeat the symbols that 
embellished that of Queen Victoria, will 
present them differently. ‘The curious 
eagles and intertwined national emblems, 
as has before been said, woven into the 
fabric in splendid colourings in the one 
case, will in the other, it is believed, be 
added by the embroiderer. But for 
details the time is not ripe. Reticence 
is very naturally required upon a subject 
of such importance. 

It is to the Royal School of Art 
Needlework that the King, the Queen, 
and the Princesses of the Realm entrust 
many orders, for the skilled handicraft 
of embroidery. ‘The school is located 
in Exhibition Road, South Kensington, 
and the embroiderers work in the Old 
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Exhibition galleries of 1861 at present, 
though shortly they hope to be established 
in the new quarters built for them near 
what has always been regarded as only 
a temporary abiding-place. ‘There they 
embroidered the length of white satin 
to form the pall that covered our late 
monarch’s coffin—satin woven by Messrs. 
Warner at Braintree, with no knowledge 
that it would be required for so sad a 
purpose, ‘There also the thrones for the 
King and Queen in the House of Lords 
were garnished with splendid emblems 
of royalty: to them went the crimson 
drapery of the throne in St. James’s Palace, 
for the initial V. to be unpicked and E. 
to be substituted. Of late Coronation 
orders have multiplied, and at one frame 
two workers have been busy garnishing 
a table-centre of cloth of gold with the 
royal emblems, which on the great day 
will grace a banquet board in India, 
and others have embroidered the Royal 
Standard, a splendid piece of work. 
Some of the peeresses are to have the 
heraldic quarterings of their houses 
worked upon the petticoats of their robes, 
an old custom revived at a very timely 
moment. 

It is indeed most pleasant to find how 
many Englishwomen are participating with 
Englishmen in the effort to make the 
crowning of King Edward VII. a sight 
of splendid, magnificent, and impressive 
beauty. 
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Braintree. 
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Victor Hugo on his belvedere at Guernsey. 








THE WAYS OF THE WORLD. 
VICTOR 


BY G. K. 


HE centenary of Victor Hugo, 
which has just been celebrated in 

Paris, arouses some of the deepest 
thoughts which are possible in the human 
mind. Hugo represents the culmination 
of a revolution which almost in our own 
time shook the foundations of humanity, 
and already that revolution is old, and 
Hugo is a vague and remote figure, a 
doubtful and little discussed author. Yet 
he was, beyond question, one of the 
greatest men of letters that Europe has 
seen, and the day of his return into 
intellectual triumph is remote indeed, but 
certain. There can be little doubt that 
we are divided from the generations that 
immediately precede us by a gulf far 
more unfathomable than that which 
divides us from the darkest ages and the 
most distant lands. ‘There are art-critics 
who maintain that the most archaic and 
Byzantine beginnings of Christian art are 
superior to everything that goes by the 
name of an Italian master. ‘There are 
art-critics who maintain that a portion of 
a Persian carpet contains and eclipses 
everything that can be found in the 
National Galleries of Europe. It is, upon 
the whole, exceedingly probable that 
there are art-critics who maintain that 
the two idols from the Fiji Islands which 
used to stand outside the British Museum 
are artistically superior to all the Greek 
gods and goddesses which are to be found 
inside. But there is a limit to this 
modern liberality : there are certain forms 
of art which are most recent and most 
effective upon the minds of our immediate 
forbears. No one declares that the 
Regency style of dress, or style of poetry, 
or style of architecture, was the most 
perfect in the world. No one says that 
Opie was the first painter, or Flaxman 
the first sculptor, or George IV. the first 
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gentleman of Europe. The time is no 
doubt coming when a _ languid and 
esthetic collector will exhibit, as 
treasures dating from the true time of 
art’s supremacy, the furniture and 
costume of the Early Victorian Era. He 
will boast of possessing a real case of 
wax flowers under glass, an authentic 
sampler, and a real lustre chandelier from 
areal Brighton landlady. But that time 
is not yet. For the present we are 
doomed to misunderstand the time which 
produced us. We can comprehend the 
most immoral outbursts of ancient 
Greece or the most moral outbursts of 
ancient Israel; but our immediate pro- 
genitors are strangers to us. We worship 
our remotest ancestor, but we teach our 
grandmother. 

I have dwelt upon this particular aspect 


of the matter because it is supremely 
necessary to understand it if we wish 
properly to understand Victor Hugo. 


He represented two great revolutions, the 
first artistic and the second political. The 
artistic revolution was that connected with 
the word romanticism: the political revo- 
lution was that connected with the word 
democracy. And the great difficulty in- 
volved in properly appreciating him lies in 
this, that both romanticism and democracy 
have conquered and therefore become 
commonplace. They have been so 
triumphant as to become invisible; just 
as existence itself is triumphant and 
invisible. And like existence itself they 
have become truisms: and while it is 
fatally easy to turn a truth into a truism, 
it is fatally difficult to turn a truism back 
into a truth. We may sympathise with a 
dead faith, but it is difficult to sympathise 
with an apparently dead scepticism. In 
history even a molehill is more expressive 
than an extinct volcano. Those who 
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may be called, with all respect, the 
eternal tootlers of the ages, Horace and 
Catullus and Villon and Tom Moore, are 
always sure of sympathy. But.those who 
have blown the trumpet to a veritable 
charge, like Luther and Victor Hugo, 
are doomed to exhibit theinselves to 
history as making a gigantic fuss about 
nothing. 

The great achievements of Hugo are 
sufficiently obvious even if we consider 
only his novels, which are probably the 
most popular, though certainly not the 
most important, of his works. Every one 
of his great novels was in itself a small 
French revolution. In ‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris ” he revealed to the modern world 
all the beauties and terrors of the old 
medizval order, and showed how pitilessly 
the individual was sacrificed to such an 
order. In “ Les Misérables” he showed, 
with a far more sensational illumination, 
how our own modern order of law and 
judgment. and criminal procedure was, 
as far as the sacrifice of individuals was 
concerned, as cruel as any medieval 
order. In “’Ninety-three” he showed 
that such a sacrifice of individuals became 
necessary, and even in a strange, bitter 
manner, attractive, even in the modern 
age. In all his works alike there are two 
common characteristics. The first is a 
tendency to what is called sensationalism ; 
the second is a tendency to what is called 
democracy. It is necessary to realise his 
feeling upon both these points before we 
do anything like justice to him. 

It is the custom among certain literary 
men of this era to sneer at the novels of 
Hugo, chiefly on the ground that they 
are sensational; as if all art were not 


sensationalism, and the whole artistic 
temperament best definable as_ the 
temperament which is_ sensational or 


receptive of sensations. But the novels 
of Victor Hugo have one very actual and 
direct claim upon the attention of every- 
body. They are, in one sense, the most 
interesting of all novels. ‘The reason is 
that Hugo is typically a mystic, a man 
who finds a meaning in everything. We 
all know what are the uninteresting, the 
inevitably uninteresting parts of fiction : 
we all know what parts of a novel to skip. 
We skip the long description of the 
country where the hero was born, with its 
flat sandy wastes, made ragged with fir 
trees and tumbling towards the west into 
low discoloured hills. We skip the long 
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account of the heroine’s room, with its 
quaint old carved furniture and the 
portraits on the wall, dim with age but 
gorgeous with ancient colour. We skip 
the account of the hero’s great-grand- 
father, who was so manly and honourable 
a lawyer in a country town. Now the 
greatest and boldest tribute that can be 
paid to Hugo, the greatest and boldest, 
perhaps, that can be paid to any novelist, 
may be stated in the form that it is not 
safe to skip these passages in a novel 
by Victor Hugo. In other novelists all 
these details are dead; in Hugo they 
are all alive. In Hugo we may be 
certain that the sandy waste will be made 
typical, in some wild way, of the type and 
tribe of characters to which it gives birth ; 
we may be certain that the furniture in 
the room will be packed with symbolism 
like an antique chapel. There will be 
something human and horrible about the 
tree, something significant and psycho- 
logical about the three-legged stool. This 
is no exaggeration; in this sense it is 
literally true that there is not a dull line 
in Hugo. 

The description of the wooded Breton 
country in “ Quatre-Vingt-T'reize ” is really 
a string of primeval epigrams about the 
effect of the forest-darkness upon the 
soul of man. The description of the 
room of the Duchess in “ L’Homme Qui 
Rit” is really a riot of a kind of bestial 
mysticism and of evil sanctities, such as 
might have filled some forgotten Phallic 
temple. ‘This is the first and most admir- 
able thing about Hugo as a novelist—that 
he is always interesting, and interesting 
for the best and most impressive reason, 
that in everything, however small,. he is 
interested. Those parts of a_ novel, 
scenery, minutiz, explanations, which in 
most novelists are the most tedious, in 
him are almost the most fascinating. He 
takes the details which the best authors 
alive are forced to make too tame and 
too long, and at the end our complaint 
against him is that they are too headlong 
and too brilliant and too overstrained. 
Where none else can be _ tolerably 
vivacious, he contrives to be intolerably 
eloquent. For to him there is neither 
a large thing nor a small one; he has 
abolished the meanest and most absurd 
of all human words, the word “ insigni- 
ficant”: he knows that it is impossible 
for anything to signify nothing. 

Thus in what is, as a work of art, 
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perhaps his most successful novel, “‘ Notre 
Dame de Paris,” the sumptuous and 
fantastic details of Gothic architecture are 
practically aimost as alive as the people 
that pass underneath them. In_ the 
presence of the mazy background of pious 
sculpture that runs like a pattern through 
the tale, we have something of the same 
sensation which we have sometimes in 
looking at such a facade as that of Rouen 
Cathedral; the network of stone is so 
rich and changing that we can almost 
believe it to be continually in motion, 
rippling underneath like a sea, with 
writhing serpents and fluttering birds. 
Hugo’s backgrounds are never “set- 
pieces.” So again in ‘ Quatre-Vingt- 
‘Treize” the background to the two or 
three central figures is the most appalling 
of all possible backgrounds—a sea of faces. 
Cimourdain and Lantenac and the young 
Republican soldier have to act as stern 
and simple a drama as any old Greeks in 
a glade or wood ; but instead of acting it 
in the midst of a wood they act it in the 
midst of a mob. “A two-legged forest ” 
Hugo would probably have said. But 
his subordinate features are always thus 
terrific if our eye falls upon them ; he will 
slaughter millions to make an accessory. 
In “ Les Misérables,” as in ‘“ Notre Dame,” 
Paris is almost the chief character of the 
novel. In “L’ Homme Qui Rit ” the best 
description is that of two very weird and 
fierce and inscrutable things—the sea, 
and the English aristocracy according to 
Victor Hugo. In “ Les ‘Travailleurs de 
la Mer” he spends a vast deal of trouble 
on the reality of the cuttle-fish and very 
little on the possibility or probability of 
the gentleman who fights with him. Hugo 
is not a successful novelist according to 
the conception that a-novelist must under- 
stand human nature. He does not even 
pretend to understand human nature ; he 
is a poet, and boasts of understanding 
nothing; he glories in an astounded and 
uplifted ignorance. Human nature to 
Hugo was a spontaneous and unbegotten 
and thrilling thing, a thing like the 
lightning and the burst of song among 
the birds. He did not profess to have 
vivisected man in the modern manner. 
Man was to him an awful thing, a thing 
to fly from, as he must have been to the 
animals in Eden. 

The manifest theatricality and vanity 
of Victor Hugo have undoubtedly inter- 
fered with his appreciation by English 
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readers, for we English people have 
thoroughly embedded in our minds the 
idea that vanity is a morbid and fantastic 
thing, developed by a high degree of 
hyper-civilisation. We think this although 
every one of us has constantly noticed 
vanity in a child of three. We think this 
although every one of us knows that 
savages are vainer than civilised men, and 
that even the bonnets of Bond Street are 
not more elaborately feathered than the 
headdresses of the Cannibal Islands. The 
truth is that Hugo represents all the 
ultimate and fundamental things—love, 
fury, pity, worship, hatred, and conse- 
quently, among other things, vanity. 
Vanity is not only not the same thing 
as self-consciousness, it is very often the 
opposite of it. When a man becomes 
self-conscious he very often becomes pain- 
fully and abominably humble. But so 
long as a man is healthily unconscious he 
is almost certain to be healthily vain. He 
will take a delight, without a moment’s 
arricre pensée, in any of his own powers 
or characteristics. Hugo had, more than 
any other great man of modern times, this 
self-enjoying faculty. To him delight in 
himself was the first condition of all 
optimism, and faith in himself the first 
condition of all faith. If a man does not 
enjoy himself whom he has seen, how shall 
he enjoy God whom he has not seen? 
To the great poet, as to the child, there is 
no hard-and-fast line drawn between the 
Ego and the Cosmos. 

Any one who has ever watched a child 
for the first five years of its life will know 
that when the human soul first awakens 
to the immensities of mere existence, the 
first thing it does is to begin to act a part. 
In that first movement of the child we 
see the great part of the literary and 
political history of Victor Hugo. He 
had in all things an innocent arrogance ; 
he had, if a paradoxical but accurate 
phrase may be employed, an_ utterly 
unconscious self-consciousness. And this 
quality fitted him supremely to be the 
expression of France in the nineteenth 
century ; for France, having renewed her 
youth in that century, was really young. 
She had not only the fire and anger and 
hope of youth, she had also that more 
obvious and more painful characteristic 
of youth, its cleverness. ‘“‘ Quatre-Vingt- 


Treize,” the great novel of the Revolution, 
was not the most successful, perhaps: it 
was possibly the most Hugoesque of the 
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works of Hugo; for Hugo was supremely 
at one with the spirit of the Revolution, 
and his novel, like the Revolution itself, 
was one mass of epigrams. ‘The story 
of the Revolution, indeed, gives an 
exceedingly good example of how mis- 
leading are many of the narrow English 
notions about sincerity and affectation, 
and how artificial is their idea of arti- 
ficiality. If an Englishman read in a 
novel by Victor Hugo that a man about 
to be beheaded asked permission to take 
leave of a friend, and when forbidden 
exclaimed in a resonant voice, ‘‘ Our two 
heads will seek each other in the sack,” 
he would say that it was a monstrous 
example of Hugo’s exaggeration. In the 
best style of the latter-day realist and 
psychologist he would point out how im- 
possible it would be for a man paralysed 
with the last proximity of death to have 
his wits polished for such neat and 
fantastic discourse. If he read it in a 
novel of Hugo’s, in short, he would say 
that it showed all the weakness of Hugo ; 
but as a matter of fact it does not occur 
in a novel of Hugo’s, but in the actual 
history of the French Revolution. ‘The 
words were the precise words, attested by 
numerous witnesses, used on this prosaic 
earth of ours by a living man, Georges 
Jacques Danton, within ten minutes of 
becoming a dead one. Until we have 
realised this fact about the Revolution, 
all criticism of Hugo must remain vain 
and superficial Forms of expression 
always appear turgid to those who do 
not share the emotions they represent : 
thus the Hebrew songs appeared turgid 
to Voltaire and the critics of the eighteenth 
century, thus the epigrams of the French 
Revolution appear turgid to ourselves. 
The reason is not that the Hebrew 
psalmists or the French Revolutionists 
were affected, but that we are not so 
interested in religion as the Hebrew 
psalmists, nor so interested in democracy 
as the French Revolutionists. The great 
demagogues of the Terror were so filled 
with the unifying convictions, that their 
life became a poetical unity, a work of 
art like the legend of a medizeval saint. 
The extravagant appropriateness of Hugo’s 
conversations are thoroughly in harmony 
with the extravagant appropriateness of 
the actual incidents of that period of 
French history. If Hugo does not 
honestly copy the Revolution, the only 
possible alternative is the somewhat im- 
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probable one that the Revolution honestly 
copied Hugo. : 

The second of the misunderstandings 
which interfere with the general apprecia- 
tion of Victor Hugo is the misunder- 
standing of his idea of Republicanism or 
democracy. He appears at the first 
glance, from our point of view, a furious 
poet and an ineffectual politician, who was 
exiled from his country by the decision of 
a Bonapartist majority of his countrymen. 
He never ceased from calling down curses 
on the majority which was the basis of 
his own political creed, he never ceased 
from clamouring and praying for the rule 
of that very people whose decision had 
set him upon a lonely rock in the Channel. 
To the ordinary eye of these days nothing 
can be more pitiable than the position of 
the unpopular democrat. There is nothing 
more contemptible, at the first glance, 
than the man who has appealed, as Hugo 
appealed, from the people to a tyrant, and 
who finds immediately that the people 
and the tyrant are indissolubly allied 
against him. But to misunderstand Hugo 
on this point is to misunderstand the 
whole idea of democracy as Hugo under- 
stood it. 

If there be one thing more than another 
which is true of genuine democracy, it is 
that genuine democracy is opposed to the 
rule of the mob. For genuine democracy 
is based fundamentally on the existence 
of the citizen, and the best definition of 
a mob is a body of a thousand men in 
which there is no citizen. 

Hugo stood for the fact that democracy 
isolated the citizen fully as much as the 
ancient religions isolated the soul. He 
resisted the rule of the Third Napoleon 
because he saw that it had the supreme and 
final mark of the rule of the tyrant, the 
fact that it relied on the masses. As if a 
million of the images of God could by 
any possibility become a mass. He made 
his appeal to the individual, as every poet 
must do, and asked the solitary citizen to 
act as if he were really not only the only 
human being on the earth, but the only 
sentient being in the universe. He 
realised the obvious and simple truth, so 
often neglected, that if the individual 
is nothing, then the race is nothing—for 
the plain mathematical reason that a 
hundred times nought is nought. There- 
fore his sublimest figure, his type of 
humanity, was not either a king or a 
republican, but a man on a desert island. 
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ELECTRICITY AND THE NERVES. 
BY F. LEGGE. 
OME years ago To make this you must take a piece 
, I gave an ac- of thin cardboard—-what is known as 
re ra count in the ‘2 sheet Bristol” is the proper substance 
ot A PaLL MALL MAGAZINE and draw upon it an oblong or right- 
sf ft of a little paper vane angled figure having parallel sides, as 


that revolved when the 
open hand was held 
near it.* I said at 
the time that it was 
claimed by the French 
occultists as their own 
‘ invention ; and thanks 
to the fact that the 
Paris Matin has lately 
opened its columns to 
ii the discussion of so- 
: called “occult” sub- 
ti jects, I am now able 
to say more as to its 
\! history. From letters 
that have there ap- 
peared it seems to 
have been discovered 
in the first instance by a certain Abbé 
Fortin, curé of Cholette-Montargis, who 
died some seven years back. During the 
last year it has been taken upandelaborated 
by Dr. Baraduc, who is apparently a 
specialist in nervous diseases, and includes 
among his lighter studies the fascinating 
art of spirit photography ; while a kind of 
rival apparatus has been excogitated by 
Dr. Paul Joire, of Lille. I have not seen 
the apparatus of either Dr. Baraduc or 
Dr. Joire; but acting on the hints given 
in the letter of the last-named to the 
Matin as to the very small amount of 
friction produced by the revolution of a 
light steel point upon glass, I have suc- 
ceeded in producing an instrument which 
not only gives unexpected results, but may 
turn out to be of serious service to science. 

















Fig. 1. 


shown in fig. 1. Make a dot at the 
middle point of every side of this figure, 
and connect these four points as shown 
by the dotted lines. Cut through the 
dotted lines, and you will have a piece 
of card shaped like a compass needle. 
Before doing so, it will be better to find 
the centre of the needle, which you can 
do by drawing straight lines between 
the points A and C, and B and D, 
and to run a sharp pin through the 
point of junction. You should draw a 
straight line on each side of the centre 
one inch from it parallel to the line B D. 
When this is done 
and the dotted lines 
cut through, the under 
side of the needle 
will look as in fig. 2, 
where the parallel lines 
last named are marked 
E FandGH. Now 
cut a thin slice off the 
point of a medicine- 
cork not more than 
three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and 
glue it with seccotine 
or some other strong 
adhesive over the 
centre point of the 
compass. Break a 
quarter of an inch off 
the point of a fine 
sewing-needle,f run it 
through both the 
pinhole already made 

















Fig. 2. 


* See the PALL MALL MAGAZINE for May 1898. ; 
+ To do this. safely, hold the pointed end between the jaws of a vice or bicycle spanner to 
the depth required, and break off the remainder with a pair of pliers. 
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and the cork, and you will have a pivot 
on which the whole affair will revolve 
freely. But to make it balance more 
easily, we must weight 
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still, of marble or slate—and to take care 
that both the glass and the cylinder are 
carefully wiped with a dry silk handker- 
chief before the apparatus 





























the ends, in order, in is used. But nothing that 
scientific language, to you can do can prevent 
bring the centre of gravity ‘mm cardboard from being 
below the point of sus- f} Ld 1 hygroscopic—z.e. sensitive 
pension. To do this, cut $a to moisture—and this soon 
two slips of cardboard becomes manifest in really 
of the dimensions shown wet weather. Moreover, 
in fig. 3, cut through the % the cardboard is heavy as 
dotted lines, bend one half | such things go, and the 
of the split end thus ob- lighter the contrivance is 
tained one way and the | the more certain it is to 
other the other, and glue H ae respond to your attentions. 
one slip over the line E F “Ge You will therefore do well, 
and the other over G H. if you feel any serious in- 
The compass will then look Fig. 3 terest in the affair, to make 


as in fig. 4. For a support 
for it there is nothing better than the 
ordinary graduated medicine-glass turned 
upside down; and as a screen to keep 
off currents of air you can use either a 
piece of cardboard rolled up and pasted 
together, or a kitchen sieve with the 
bottom knocked out. ‘The best screen, 
however, is one of the cylindrical lamp 
glasses generally to be found on “art” 
metal gas-fittings, which will have the 
additional advantage of being transparent. 
Put the compass carefully on the top 
of the inverted medicine-glass,* place 
the cylindrical screen over it, and the 
apparatus is complete. It is thus shown 
in fig. 5. 

With this apparatus, which, as you will 
see, is constructed out of materials ready 
to your hand, all the experiments after- 
wards describedcan 


itof moresuitable materials, 
which will only cost a very little trouble 
to procure. Such an instrument is shown 
in fig. 6, where A and B are two balls 
made out of the pith of the elder-tree,t 
into which are stuck at right angles the 
rods A B, A C, and B D. These rods 
can be made of straight pieces of hay- 
stalk or rye-grass, but I have got the 
very best results from the use of young 
bamboo shoots, such as you find in 
‘Trichinopoly cheroots. A small disc, or, 
if you prefer it, another ball, of pith 
will enable you to fix as before the needle- 
point which serves as a pivot to the 
system. E is a piece of glass rod 3 in. 
high and of ? in. diameter, both ends 
being cut true, ground, and _ polished. 
This should rest on a cake of paraffin 
wax, which for convenience had better be 
let into a wooden 





be performed if 
pains be taken to 
keep the whole 
affair dry and as 
far as possible in 
warm air. The 
mantelpiece makes 
an ideal situation 
for it; but it will 
be as well, even 
then, to put the 
medicine-glass on 
a substantial block 








block. ‘The © size 
of the rod A B 
should be 4 in., 
and that of the 
vertical rods 2 in., 
as in the cardboard 
model. A con- 
venient screen can 
be made out of one 
of the glass orna- 
ment shades seen 
on lodging - house 
tables by cutting 








of wood—or, better 


Fig. 4. 


the top off with a 


* If one side is inclined to hang down more than the other, cut small pieces off the lowest 
leg or dependent piece until the compass is perfectly horizontal. 

+ The pith balls cost threepence a dozen. Any optician can get them: for you; but you will find 
the cheapest way of obtaining these, or any other of the materials mentioned here, is to write to 


some large firm making scientific apparatus. 
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glazier’s diamond 6 in. from the base. 
Fig. 7 shows the apparatus complete. 
If, now, the open palm be held at a 
short distance from the 
cylinder screen—in my 
own case I find I can 
make good practice at 
12 in. or even 2 ft.—the 
pith balls will begin to 
revolve with considerable 
swiftness, and will con- 
tinue to do so fora length 
of time which varies from 
one minute to half an 
hour. Even when they 
appear to stop, it only 
seems like a pause to gather wind, and 
if the hand be kept in the same position, 
they will generally set off in the opposite 
direction. The original theory was that 
with the right hand they moved from right 
to left, or against the clock, and with the 
left clockwise ; but I have not found this 
borne out by experiment. The extra- 
ordinary thing is that if any substance 
that I have yet tried—a plate of glass, a 
wooden disk 1 in. thick, a stout quart» 
book, a cake of paraffin, or a sheet of zinc— 
be interposed between the hand and the 
cylinder, it makes no difference, and the 
pith balls continue to revolve as if nothing 
were there. On the other hand, if some- 
thing flat, such as a glass plate, be placed 
on the top of the cylinder, the balls will 
slowly come to a stop, and will gradually, 
after they have apparently done so, fidget 


almost imperceptibly round until they 
arrange themselves north and _ south. 


After that, no alteration of the position of 
the hand will have any effect on them, 
although even a comparatively small hole 
in the overlying glass plate or lid shows 
itself by the resumption of rotation in a 
more or less sluggish manner when the 
This 


hand is brought near the cylinder. 
curious behaviour 
leads one to think 





Fig. 5. 
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appears very strikingly when you place 
one of these instruments with a plate on 
the top in a line with, and near to, another 
uncovered, and _ apply 
your hand to the covered 
one. This last will show 
no sign of any action, 
while the pith balls of 
the other will move as 
if there were nothing in 
the way. 

I do not, however, 
believe in the existence of 
any natural force that 
cannot be measured, and 
how to measure the force 
that rotates the pith balls seemed at first 
sight an insoluble problem. * Dr. Baraduc, 
I understand from an “ interview ” pub- 
lished by the Jatin, measures the 
deflection of the copper needle, which in 
his instrument replaces our pith balls, by 
suspending it bya single silk thread above 
a galvanometer dial, or circle of 360 
degrees divided into four quadrants of 
go degrees each. But I found this un- 
satisfactory, because through the lightness 
of our pith balls they showed themselves, 
when unpivoted, more inclined to be 
blown, so to speak, to leeward than to 
revolve round the point of suspension. 
And neither Dr. Baraduc nor Dr. Joire, 
who imitates him by using a suspensory 
thread when he attempts to measure the 
rotatory force, seems to have taken into 
account the advisability of making the 
pith balls return, as they should do, to 
zero after their journey. Finally, I re- 
solved to make use of both the silk thread 
and the needle-point, with the result that 
is seen in fig. 8. Here we have a wooden 
base A furnished with three levelling 
screws, and on the base the cake of paraffin 
3, bearing in its centre a small glass disk 
C. On this rests the pivotal reed D, 
equipped with a 
needle-point at its 





that the force ema- 
nating from the 
hand does _ not 
necessarily proceed 
in straight lines, but 
in curves, which, 
although they can 
bend round any 
slight obstacle, glide 
over a plane surface 
placed end-on_ to 
their course. This 





lower extremity, 
and joined at its 
upper. to the reed 
or indicating needle 
E, bearing at each 
end a pith ball. 
The length of D is 
so regulated that 
the pith balls are 
just above the gal- 
vanometer dial F, 
through a hole in 
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the centre of which D passes. The 
system D E is suspended by _ two 
parallel threads of cocoon-silk to hooks 
inserted in the cork G, which closes the 
upper extremity of a glass tube fitting by 
means of another cork into a rectangular 
plate of ebonite J, which rests lightly 
upon the upper edges of the cylindrical 
glass K. It is plain that any force 
laterally applied can only cause the indi- 
cator reed to deflect by twisting together 
the two silk threads, and that their 
untwisting will bring the indicator E back 
to the point at which it started, directly the 
force ceases to act.* 

Suppose, now, that we take this last 
form of the instrument, and adjust it to 
zero by turning the cork until one of the 
pith balls is immedi- 
ately over one of the 
degrees marked 0 on 
the dial. Place it then 
on the mantelpiece, 
get it as level as 
possible by means of 
the levelling screws, 
and rest the tips of 
the fingers of one hand 
in as easy and uncon- 
strained a position as 
possible on the mantel- 
piece a few inches in 
front of it. After a 
short time, which may 
only be a few seconds, 





or may in extreme Fig. 7. 


cases be as long as 

three minutes, the indicator will begin to 
swing backwards and forwards over a 
space on the dial which may be as much 
as 10 or even 20 degrees, returning to 
zero after each swing. Now take in your 
hand a cylinder of some kind, such as, for 
instance, a running cork,t and when the 
indicator has returned to zero, give this 
cork a hard squeeze. You will then see 
the indicator fly twice as far as in its first 
swing—sometimes, if your muscles are in 
good condition, going nearly as far as 
the entire quadrant. You will find that 
with most people the right hand produces 
a stronger swing than the left, though the 
rule is not invariable. If both hands are 
used at the same time, no deflection takes 


place, or, rather, will not take place if the 
hands are exactly equidistant from the 
instrument and exercise the same amount 
of pressure. As a matter of practice, you 
generally get a slight swing, but a shorter 
one than if you use one hand alone. 
These effects can be produced, though they 
are of course less accurately observed, with 
the instruments in figs. 5 and 7. 

As to the explanation of these 
phenomena, Dr. Baraduc thinks they are 
produced by the expenditure of what he 
calls vital force, and he has therefore 
christened his instrument, constructed on 
something like the same principle as ours, 
the “biometer.” I am sure, however, 
after personally experimenting with the 
affair for many weeks, that vital force has 
nothing to do with it, 
else I should have no 
vital force left. More- 
over, M. Jules Bois, 
thegentleman in charge 
of the JZatin’s occult 
column, in the “ inter- 
view” before referred 
to, introduces a_ lady 
who was hardly able 
to move the indicator 
at all, and whom the 
doctor thereupon con- 
victed of having just 
come from a quatrel 
with her husband. 
The lady, on the same 
authority, confessed 
that the diagnosis was 
a good one; and although I do not 
pretend to much experience in such 
matters, my instincts tell me that any 
member of the sex would certainly 
develop more vital force after such an 
occurrence than before it. Dr. Joire, on 
the other hand, is of opinion that the 
force is “nervous,” which I have always 
understood to be the correct medical way 
of saying that we know nothing about it. 
The result of my own investigation is that, 
contrary to the opinion I expressed in 
my former article, the deflections of the 
indicator are due to nothing but electricity. 
Not only are its indications much im- 
proved by really careful insulation, but 
the fact that it will not work if within a 


* This apparatus will present no difficulties to anyone used to scientific instruments; but as it 
requires nice adjustment, it is rather an undertaking for an amateur. The materials do not cost 
more than ten or twelve shillings, the set of levelling screws being answerable for most of this. 

¢ The cardboard cylinders called ‘‘ postal tubes” are excellent for this purpose, So is a 


dumb-bell. 
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thoroughly closed cylinder is exactly what 
we might expect from the operation of 
the electric law that no charge can be 
conveyed to a body placed within a 
closed conductor, and the fact of the 
charge appearing to enter at the top of 
the cylinder and to overleap intermediate 
bodies agrees with what we know as to 
the curvature of electric lines of force.* 
Moreover, Dubois Reymond showed some 
years ago that this very pheno- 
menon of the deflection of a C. 
delicately poised body on the 
contraction of the muscles of the 

arm near it, can be produced 

by means of an ordinary needle 
galvanometer, if the index finger H 
of the contracting arm be allowed 

to dip into a bowl of water in 

circuit therewith.t He attributes 

this to the production 
of an electric current 
in the muscles them- 
selves ; and every ex- 
periment I have yet 
made has convinced 
me that in this he is 
right. 

It is on this side 
that this little instru- 
ment—which we have 
seen begin as a mere 
toy—may not impro- 
bably render in the 
near future great ser- 
vice to science. ‘The 
application of electri- 
city for the cure of 
disease is still in its 








infancy, but it has Fig. 8. 


already made an enor- 

mous stride forward, as anyone would admit 
did he spend a day in the midst of the 
complete installation for medical electricity 
in, say, the London Hospital. But no 
easily-used instrument has yet been brought 
into practical work which enables the 
surgeon to know what the exact electrical 
state (technically the e/ectrotonus) of the 
nerve or muscle to which he is about to 
apply his battery really is.~ Such a know- 
ledge seems to be now within our reach 











by means of the apparatus I have de- 
scribed, or some modification of it ; but 
before we can arrive at it, a very ex- 
tended series of experiments must be 
made. Here’it is that I think some of 
the readers of the PALL MALL MaGazINE 
may be induced to help. If they will 
construct a few of the simplest forms of 
these very simple machines, will try them 
as far as possible among their friends and 
acquaintances, and will write me 
the result to the office of this 
Magazine, I shall be very much 
obliged, and be able possibly to 
get at something like a tabular 
statement of results. ‘The points 
on which I should particularly like 
information are: (1) whether the 
patient or experimenter is in any 
way nervous or hysterical; (2) 
whether he or she is at the moment 








of the experi- 
ment in 
strong or 
weak health ; 
and (3) 
whether he or 
she is suffer- 
ing from any 
local —_affec- 
tion, such as 
rheumatism, 
neuralgia, or 
the seguele of 
vaccination 
in the arm 
to which the 
hand that 
causes the 
deflection be- 
longs. Only 
one caution, I think, need be given. You 
cannot expect true results if a lot of 
people, all throwing off different and 
probably conflicting electrical currents or 
charges, are crowding round the instrument. 
Any serious experiment to be made with 
it should be conducted either by the 
experimenter alone or with only one 
other person in the room, and this last 
should keep as far from the instrument as 
possible so soon as the experiment begins. 


* The pointing of the indicator north and south is also significant, now that we know that 
every charged conductor is surrounded by a field of magnetic force. 

+ Curiously enough, this experiment is detailed in Bulwer Lytton’s Strange Story. 

t ‘‘ For information about the motor nervous system we interrogate the muscles. . . . To attempt 
any adequate clinical study of diseases of the nervous or muscular apparatus without the aid of 
electro-diagnosis is to grope about in the uncertain twilight for something that might be looked for 
in the clear light.of day.”— W. S. Hedley, M.D. (in charge of the Electro-therapeutic Department, 
London Hospital) in the Journal of Physical Therapeutics for January 1902. 











THE REVENGE. 


BY RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON. 


E had made friends with the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness. 
She was a second cousin of 

mine, and very rich. 

“She may be nice, although she is so 
rich,” said Beatrice. ‘We mustn’t let 
that prejudice us against her.” 

These were words of wisdom, and we 
did not not let her riches prejudice us 
against her. We asked her to stay with 
us, and to bring her little daughter with 
her. 

‘“‘T daresay Bene and Gerry will like 
the child to come; she will-be a com- 
panion for them,” said Beatrice. 

So Ina Milsom and her child, Edith, 
came to spend a few weeks with us. 
They were on a visit to Europe, while 
John Milsom, the husband and father, 
remained in South America to manage 
the mine that brought in the riches. 
John had, I believe, fallen thoroughly 
into the indolent ways of the tropics, 
and he preferred his leisurely business to 
a scurried holiday at home. 

Ina was a small woman of thirty-five, 
sharp-voiced and inclined to plumpness. 
She was clever, and knew it, and liked 
other people to know it. I had not seen 
Ina for many years, and Beatrice and 
she had never seen each other. Ina took 
good stock of Beatrice when first they 
met at the station. I did not mind, 
for Beatrice could stand scrutiny well. 
Moderately tall, still girlish in figure, and 
dressed all in white, she challenged and 
repaid such a look as Ina gave her. Ina 
herself was by no means bad-looking, but 


I think 


she had not Beatrice’s grace. 
Ina knew this. 

‘** My dear, what a child you are!” she 
said, as she kissed Beatrice quite un- 
necessarily. ‘‘I hope you'll excuse me, 
but I expected to see a staid matron. 
You have been married ten years, haven't 
you? 

“Yes, and I am thirty next birthday. 
I shall begin to feel quite old then,” said 
Beatrice, with a laugh. 

“You don’t look more than twenty,” 
said Ina. 

“Thank you,” Beatrice answered simply. 

Ina quickly made herself at home. 
There were many things which she 
wanted if we didn’t mind, and if it didn’t 
upset the house ; and she took it so for 
granted that we didn’t mind, and that it 
didn’t upset the house, that we let her 
have them. For an hour after Ina had 
arrived, there was a great fetching and 
carrying to her room. I met Beatrice 
running up the stairs, 

“‘What on earth is going on?” I 
asked. 

“‘T’m making Ina comfortable,” said 
Beatrice. 

“Well, if you take anything else to her 
room you'll make her most uncomfort- 
able. ‘There won’t be anywhere for her 
to sleep.” 

But for some minutes more the house 
rocked and shook in the throes of a 
revolution, Castors grunted, and there 
was the thud and rattle of moving 
furniture everywhere. Ina Was making 
herself at home. 
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At tea Ina inspected our children. 
When I looked from Gerry and Bene to 
Edith I was sorry for Ina. Edith was 
not an attractive child. She was a silent, 
gawky little girl, about eight or nine, I 
suppose, with her hair strained back from 
a shiny forehead. Gerald was very 
polite to her, and took her all sorts of 
cakes; but before taking anything she 
looked frightenedly at her mother. 

“No,” said Ina shortly, and Edith 
refused the cake. 

** May I ask that in future, Beatrice,” 
Ina added sweetly, ‘‘ Edith has her tea in 
the nursery? I suppose your children do 
not always have tea in the drawing-room ? ” 

“Oh no,” said Beatrice ; ‘‘ when there’s 
nobody here we very often have tea in 
the nursery with them. Hal likes it 
better. He says the bread and butter is 
thicker, and he gets more to eat.” 

“T don’t like Edith to be too much in 
the drawing-room—lI am afraid it will spoil 
her; and, by the way, is there a nice 
quiet room where she can do her work ?” 

““Work?” Beatrice opened her eyes 
very wide. 

*“* Her lessons.” 

“Oh, hadn’t she better take a holiday ? 
I was going to let Bene and Gerald have 
a holiday while Edith was here.” 

“She had a holiday on the voyage 
over ; she cannot take another now.” 

** But surely it wouldn’t hurt her ?” 

*] don’t want my child to grow up an 
ignoramus.” 

Ina looked at Gerald and Benedicta as 
though she wondered if they knew their 
A BC. I believe she was half tempted 
to test them. I am glad that she didn’t: 
Gerald might have got through without 
many mistakes, but I doubt not Bene 
would have been utterly floored. 

We found a quiet room for Edith. 

Ina looked at her watch. “It’s just 
six,” she said. ‘You can work until 
eight, then go to bed. You had better 
kiss me good-night now ; I may not see 
you again. Your books are in my room, 
on the table by the window. Fetch them 
down.” 

Edith, kissed far more tenderly, I 
swear, by Beatrice than by Ina, very 
goodly fetched the ‘books, and settled 
down to work. 

“ But I want to show her the new calf,” 
said Benedicta. 

‘*And I want her to see the trains,” 
Gerald added. © 


“Not to-night,” said Ina. “To-morrow 
morning, if she is good—and if you are 
good.” 

Beatrice, putting one hand on Gerald’s 
shoulder and one on Benedicta’s, drew 
her children to her. 

“My children are always good,” she 
said. 

“ Oh, Edith is—on the whole,” Ina put 
in hastily, who, I fancied, felt a little 
snubbed. Beatrice has a quiet dignity 
about her which annoys other women. 

We began to feel sorry for Edith. 
Except for an hour in the morning and 
an hour in the afternoon she was kept 
at her practising or her books. Her 
practising was somewhat a trial to us. 
Her execution, no doubt, was perfect, but 
she had no soul for music. She began at 
seven in the morning, and played until 
breakfast time. Ina supposed that we 
did not mind. Nor did we, so far as we 
were concerned, for our bedroom was 
some distance from the piano; but we 
felt inclined to put in a word for Edith. 
We didn’t, however, for we did not want 
to be rude to Ina, after having asked her 
to the house. 

Edith had to practise in the afternoon 
as well as in the morning. She was not 
allowed to have tea until she had put in 
her daily task of two hours at the piano. 
One afternoon Beatrice and I looked in 
through the window, and watched the child 
playing like an automaton. 

“TI swear,” I said, “Gerry plays as 
well by ear.” 

Edith looked at the clock. She got up 
from the piano, and went to the table. 

**T did not know that children of that 
age could tell the time by the clock,” I 
remarked. 

She opened her books, and began to 
pore over them. 

“Thank heaven,” Beatrice said, “it 
isn’t my ambition to stuff my children 
with learning.” 

**Oh, they’re ’cute enough,” I answered. 
“They'll learn by assimilation. They 
don’t need to be forced.” 

We tapped at the window. ‘Come 
out,” we called to Edith. 

But Edith shook her head. ‘ Mother 
wouldn’t like it.” 

‘*Oh, she won’t mind.” 

“* But she will.” 

We turned away, indignant in our 
hearts with Ina. I felt very unhappy 
about Edith. It was absurd to make her 
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stew in this way over lessons. Personally, 
I don’t care much for cleverness unless it 
be natural wit. Beatrice could not spell, 
and when it came to compound fractions 
I was all at sea; but we had sound heads 
on our shoulders, observant eyes and 
keen ears, and we were very happy with- 
out political economy and the binomial 
theorem, whatever those two goals of the 
learned mind may be. What man _ or 
woman with any imagination wants to 
dive deep into history ? I never remember 
learning much history, but it had always 
seemed to me that I could write a history 
of England which would be about as true 
as—and, I trust, less damaging to repu- 
tations than—Macaulay’s. I could keep 
in credit at the bank without algebra. 
Beatrice made me happy, although she 
knew no more French than I did, which 
was next tonothing. Why, then, did Edith 
slave eight hours a day at her books and 
the piano? I could not see. 

“T know what it will end in,” I said. 
“Spectacles and a crooked spine. I’m 
going to talk to Ina.” 

*“T should like to,’ 
we mustn’t.” 

“T think we must. That child will 
sicken soon.” 

“Never interfere between parent and 
child.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Well, would you like it? I know that 
if any woman were to interfere between 
me and my children I’d kill her.” 

“T believe you would. I certainly 
hope that no one will be so rash. But, 
you know, my heart bleeds for little 
Zdith. I’m convinced that something 
ought to be done.” 

©Oh, Ina will soon find out her mis- 
take. She loves her child, but expects 
too much of her—expects her to grow up 
all at once. Edith will get ill, and then 
Ina will see the error of her ways.” 

Ina did not care for our children, nor 
for our training of them. She said 
nothing, but sniffed contemptuously over 
Benedicta and Gerald and their deeds. 
She remarked that modern children were 
very different from old-fashioned children, 
and that she preferred old-fashioned 
children. In reply we passed strictures 
on old-fashioned parents. We said that 
often they were very brutal in their stern- 
ness. What we aimed at in our own 
family was perfect confidence and equality, 
unity of purpose and sharing of pleasure 
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said Beatrice ; ‘‘ but 





between parent and child. We waxed 
very eloquent on our pet subject. Ina 
sniffed, and said that Edith was an 
obedient child, who knew her place. A 
child’s place was at her mother’s knee, 
Beatrice said, and not at a table littered 
with books. ‘There was very nearly a 
quarrel, but somehow or other it was 
avoided. 

But peace could not reign long in a 
house where two mothers with healthy 
tempers despised each other. 

“Poor Edith gets on my _ nerves,” 
Beatrice said to me. “I lie awake 
thinking about her at night.” 

And perhaps Ina lay awake thinking 
about the wickednesses of Benedicta and 
Gerald. 

I suppose our children are naughty, 
but as we couldn’t love them much more 
than we do, I do not think it very much 
matters. But Ina was of a different 
opinion. Still, to my mind, she made a 
fault of what was no fault at all, but an 
act of Christian charity. 

‘“Where’s Edith ?” she asked of us one 
afternoon. 

‘““T saw her with Gerry and Bene just 
now, in the field,” said Beatrice. 

** But I didn’t tell her she could go out.” 

“T expect Gerry or Bene asked her to.” 

“Tt’s very wrong of them to take her 
away from her work. I must tell her to 
go back.” 

“Oh, let her have this afternoon off,” 
I begged. 

“She will have Saturday: that is 
enough,” said Ina; and she went away, 
across the lawn, to the field, to send 
Edith back to her lessons, 

“Won't she pitch into the kiddies!” 
I said. 

** She may scold Edith if she likes, but 
let her dare to scold Bene or Gerry!” 
said Beatrice. ‘Let her dare!” She 
stood up her full height under the trees, 
and stiffened her arms. I smelt war. 

What happened in the field I do not 
know. Gerald, I believe, had gone on a 
quest for something or other which he 
wished to show to Edith, and Ina found 
only Edith and Bene. There was a big 
flare-up between Ina and Bene, and 
idith slunk away, cowed, to her lessons, 
while Ina haled Bene across the lawn to 
us by the collar of her frock. Beatrice 
went out to meet them. 

“Let Bene go!” she cried com- 
mandingly. 
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“Not until I’ve shaken the breath out 
of her,” Ina said through her teeth. 

There was a flaming mark across her 
face, and I never saw a woman look so 
angry. She shook Bene until she was red 
and tearful. Beatrice darted forward and 
seized Ina’s wrist, so that Ina, with a little 
cry of pain, let Bene go. 

“How dare you touch my child!” 
Beatrice cried. 

* She’s a little devil.” 

“She isn’t. She’s the best child in 
the world, and I'll never forgive you for 
touching her.” 

“Td like to kill her. She hit me 
across the face with a nettle.” Ina put 
her hand up to her face. “You don’t 
know the agony of it,” she cried; and I 
could see that she was in great pain. 

Beatrice looked from the child to Ina, 

** You did something to her first of all,” 
Beatrice said angrily; “and I dare say 
you deserved what you got.” 

“I only told her she was naughty.” 

I had hold of Benedicta’s hand, and 
she struggled to get away. 

“Oh you liar!” she cried. “ I'll kick 
her. Let me kick her. I hate her—I 
hate her.” 

But I held Bene tight. 

“What did you do to her?” Beatrice 
demanded. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” Ina said doggedly. 

Beatrice went nearer to her, and Ina 
quailed. 

‘** Nothing,” she repeated. 

Benedicta struggled again. “She said 
you were a bad mother, muvvie,” she 
cried, “and it isn’t twue, so I hit her. 
She said I should grow up wicked because 
you didn’t know how ‘to look after 
children. Oh, she said howwid fings ’bout 
you, and they’re not twue, and I’m going 
to kill her.” 

Benedicta broke away from me, but 
she did not kill Ina. Love overmastered 
hate in her, and after a little vicious dart 
at Ina, she ran to Beatrice and, sobbing, 
was received in Beatrice’s arms. Beatrice 
lifted Bene up, and kissed and caressed her. 

“Tt isn’t twue what she said,” Bene 
sobbed. “You're the best mother—you 
know you are, muvvie, and I know it too.” 

“T try to be,” said Beatrice softly. 

Then she turned to Ina.  Beatrice’s 
anger was very terrible to see. She was 
deadly pale, and her voice was low and 
clear. “Did you say that?” she asked of 
Ina. 


Shame swallowed up the mark the 
nettles had left on Ina’s face. She hung 
her head. “I did,” she answered. 

“Then you have done me something 
I can never forgive. Don’t ask me to 
forgive you.” 

Ina knew that she had done wrong, but 
she was not the sort of person to admit it. 

“T certainly shall not,” she said. “I 
leave your house to-night.” 

“'There’s a train at 6.15. I will send 
your tea to your room. You can have 
one of the maids to help you pack if you 
wish it. I do not care to say good-bye.” 

Beatrice was very queenly. She 
towered, an outraged mother, her sobbing 
darling in her arms, high above Ina, who, 
never very tall, seemed to shrink to less 
than her usual size. ‘There was righteous 
anger in every line of Beatrice’s form ; but 
I think that, if Ina had cared to ask 
humbly for pardon, she would have 
received it. All that she said, however, 
was, “Very well”; and she turned on 
her heels, and went towards the house. 
She was ashamed of herself, and _ still 
more ashamed of being ashamed. She 
went away with lowered head ; but half- 
way across the lawn she _ straightened 
herself, and looked back at Beatrice, 

“Take my advice and be sterner,” was 
Ina’s last shot, “or you'll make that child 
a rod for your back.” 

“At any rate,” Beatrice called back, 
**T shan’t break Aer back with lessons.” 
Then Ina disappeared into the house. 

‘Let me kill her, muvvie,” Benedicta 
begged. 

Beatrice set the child down. 

“No, darling,” Beatrice said; “ but I’ll 
be even with her.” 

Beatrice walked away towards the back 
ofthe house. I followed her, half guessing 
what was in her mind. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked 
her when I cavght up with her. 

“T’m going to find Edith. I expect she 
is still at her work. Ina won't disturb her 
until the very last minute.” 

“But you're not going to say anything 
to the child ?” 

“T am. IT’ll tell her what a mother 
she’s got.” 

“ But, Beatty, that was the very fault 
for which you were so angry with Ina.” 

“T shall tell Edith the truth—nothing 
else.” 

“Tsit right? Think a bit: is it right ?” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care. I’m 
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too angry to know or care whether it is 
right or wrong.” 

“Don’t do it, there’s a good woman.” 

“You only tell me not to because 
you’re a coward, and wouldn’t have the 
courage to do it. But I have the courage, 
and I'll do it.” 

When Beatrice is determined, there is 
no stopping her. 

** All right,” I said ; 
be sorry.” 

We went to the window of the room 
where little Edith was. The window was 
half open. Beatrice pushed it fully open. 
Edith’s head was on her arms, and we 
heard her sob. Beatrice leaned into the 
room. 

“* Edith,” she called. 

Edith started, and raised her head. 

“Come here,” said Beatrice. The 
child came. She feared to move away 
from her books, but obedience was an 
instinct with her, and she came. Beatrice 
pulled her to her, so that they sat on the 
window-ledge, Beatrice outside, Edith 
inside, 

“ You're crying,” said Beatrice. 

“Tve been naughty.” 

** What did you do?” 

**T left my lessons, and mother found 
me.” 

“Are you crying because she was 
angry ?” 

“No, because I vexed her.” 

“You love her, don’t you, Edith?” 

“ Of course.” 

** T’m going to tell you something, child.” 

I put my hand on Beatrice’s shoulder. 
“Don't,” I whispered, but Beatrice made 
no sign that she heeded me. 

“It’s this, child. If you love your 
mother, kiss her more often than you do, 
and make her kiss you more often. When 
she comes into the room don’t bury your 
head in your books, don’t look as if you 
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but as if 
Laugh sometimes, and 


were frightened to see her, 
you were glad. 
make her play with you. 

“ves” and “no” to her. 
you love her and are happy. You don’t 
ever tell her that, do you? Of course it 
is so, and she takes it for granted ; but she 
would like to hear you say it now and 
again. Be obedient, because your mother 
knows more in all probability than you 
do, although you’re such a learned little 
girl ; but don’t only do what you are told— 
do some things before you are told. When 
you are tired of your books, don’t be afraid 
to say so. Leave them, and go to your 
mother, and get on her knee, and say, 
‘Mother, I’m tired, and I want to be 
loved.’ You are tired, aren’t you ?— 
very tired—sometimes, but I don’t think 
you ever say so. It’s nothing to be 
ashamed of, Edith: your mother gets 
tired sometimes ; I do--everybody does ; 
we can’t help it. You're very tired now, 


Don’t only say 
Tell her that 


you know ; I can see that youare. Well, 
shut your books this instant, and go to 
your mother—she’s in her room. Jump 


into her arms—never mind how busy she 
is—and say, ‘Muvvie, muvvie, I want 
to be loved.’ And won’t she hug you! 
You'll cry, and so will she, but you both 
will be very happy. But kiss me _ first. 
You and mother are going away to-night, 
and I shan’t see you again; so kiss me 
good-bye.” 

They kissed, and Edith went, wonder- 
ingly, to do Beatrice’s bidding. 

“ Beatrice,” I said, ‘ you're a regular 
trump.” 


She got slowly off the window-ledge. 
‘No,” she said, “I’m a fool—a silly, 


sentimental fool: I’ve ruined my chance 
of revenge.” At which thought she burst 
into tears. “ But I shall never speak to 
Ina again,” she said a I’m 
determined on that.” 


























THE SNOW LEOPARD. 


We are indebted to Mr, M. Dadabhoy, Mooltan, for this photograph of Capt. H. /. 
Nicholl, of the 1st Bedfordshire Regiment, with the snow leopard cub which he 
caught when shooting in the neighbourhood of the Buddhist monastery of Hanle, in 
Ladak, near the Thibet border. The leopard when caught was brought up by 
hand, and is now about six months old. It is now in the Zoological Gardens of 
London, and ts the only specimen of its kind throughout the whole of Europe. 


A NOTE ON THE SNOW LEOPARD. 





pr FF. S. 

~~ N animal of the feline kind, 
frequently confounded with the 
panther,” wrote a naturalist of 
the century before last. As a matter of 
fact, the Snow Leopard is not more like 
the panther than are many other cats. 
Cats are apt to be spotted, and the Snow 
Leopard is not exceptional in this respect. 
But any one who has had the opportunity 
of comparing thé two creatures together 
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in the flesh, or in the skin, would be 
totally unable to confuse them. The 
subject of the present “note” is pale in 
hue, as befits an animal which lives in 
high altitudes ; its spots are much larger 
than those of-a leopard, and to consider 
its manners merely, the ounce is a much 
milder beast than its fierce ally of Asia 
and Africa. It so happens that at least 
two out of the three specimens of this 
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oriental cat which have been exhibited 
alive in the menagerie in Regent’s Park 
have passed much of their lives as pets. 
Now, no one of ordinary sanity would 
make a pet of a truculent leopard. ‘There 
are positively man-eaters among leopards, 
as among tigers. But there are no records 
of man-eating Snow Leopards. Not that 
they are not exceedingly carnivorous. It 
has been stated that one of these beautiful 
carnivores slew out of sheer greed—and it 
,could not have been for food—no less 
than “six male ibexes.” This almost 
rivals the weasel, which as the smallest is 
also the most fell of carnivores. 

At present there is no possible way of 
confounding this creature with any other. 
It was originally described so long ago as 
the year 1778, and then recognised as a 
perfectly distinct beast. But since then 
the Snow Leopard has been mixed up, 
not only with the leopard, which is more 
or less natural, but also with the hunting 
leopard or cheetah, which is much less 
natural, as there is no resemblance of 
any kind between the two animals— 
except, indeed, that both are spotted and 
both are cats. It is an interesting fact 
that the ounce is one of those spotted 
cats that does not change its spots. In 
spite of Shakespeare the leopard does 
change its spots, and indeed loses them 
entirely. Leopards which live in high 
and damp localities, such as the forest of 
Malaya, become black ; and it has been 
pointed out that they are in this respect 
similar to other creatures which inhabit 
the same kind of places. ‘The Snow 
Leopard does not, as it appears, undergo 
any such changes ; it is always precisely 
the same in hue, and never varies in any 
important particular. Probably—or per- 
haps it is more prudent to say possibly— 
this is due to its regular mode of life. 

The Ounce is a dweller upon high 
mountains. Only rarely does it descend 
to such a low level as 6,000 feet. The 
general elevation at which the cat is 
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found is 8,o00 feet and upwards. Under 
these circumstances the climatic conditions 
are much the same, and there is, so to 
speak, no reason for any divergence from 
the normal, caused either by the direct 
influence of temperature, or by any 
process of natural selection which might 
come in to assist in an advantageous 
change. It is an exceedingly remarkable 
fact that a dry and cold climate seems to 
influence the animals which live under 
it. Damp and heat, as we have already 
mentioned, are apt to cause melanism—a 
blackening or at least darkening of the 
skin. But arctic climates and deserts, 
which so far as dryness is concerned are 
on exactly the same level, cause the exact 
opposite. In this way, then, it is possible 
that we may explain the bleaching of the 
Snow Leopard. 

It is not very often that the Zoological 
Society exhibit to the public a new 
creature that is new in captivity. ‘The 
Society has been founded since so long 
ago as 1826; and during the seventy odd 
years that have elapsed there have been 
many opportunities of acquiring new and 
rare beasts. But it so happens that this 
particular animal was not on view in 
Regent’s Park until so recently as 1891. 
And since that date only two other 
individuals have been obtained, including 
the very new arrival which we refer to 
here. Arrivals at the Zoo are occasionally 
apt to be received at the wrong time. A 
beast accustomed to the tropics some- 
times turns up in the middle of the winter. 
And if it does, there is unfortunately 
some chance that it may succumb to the 
rigour of the climate. ‘The Snow Leopard 
has fortunately selected the very best 
time possible for its advent. ‘Therefore 
there is no reason in the world to doubt 
that it will be a success, and will remain 
for years an inmate of its cage outside the 
Small Mammals House. ‘The last Snow 
Leopards were not so lon;;-lived as might 
have been wished. 
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G.P.O. 


MEMORY MEANS MONEY. 
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"MARK NG 
PO NO 
HEAT 
WARRANTED 
INDELIBLE 
oF STATIONERS & CHEMISTS 


HARMLESS 





OR POST FREE FOR. 





ISSTAMPS FROM INVENTORS COOPERDENNISON&WALKDEN LT® 


7&9.S™ BRIDE ST 





LONDON | 














Editorial Notice. 








In the June Number 


OF 


The Pall Mall Magazine 


(Published 18th of May) 








WILL APPEAR THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF A HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE ENTITLED 


“CORNET STRONG 
IRETON’S HORSE,” 


An Episode of the Ironsides. 


By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 


Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 


7 


To the MAY Number Mr. G. A. STOREY, A.R.A., will 


contribute some 


Reminiscences of the Royal Academy. 
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‘* Sentimentally | am disposed to harmony, 

But organically I am incapable of a tune.”—Lams. 
HESE lines state the position of many thousands cof people: 

people who can appreciate music, and who would like to give 
expression to their musical feelings, but who are prevented from so 
doing because they cannot play any instrument. The ASOLIAN has 
changed all this, for on it anyone can play any music ever composed. 
Anyone can do this, no matter whether possessed of a musical 
education or not. 

In appearance the £Zolian is like an upright piano with a row of 
stops over the keyboard. 
By drawing these stops the 

erformer in- troduces into 
his playing a THE AZOLIAN variety of in- 
effects. 













































strumental 

The music for 
the form of perfo- 
You place a roll 
operate the foot 
the roll unwinds, 
sounded. Thus 
accomplish the 
or ‘‘ technique” 
without previous 
practice whatso- 

























the AZolian is in 
rated paper rolls. 
in the A£olian, 
pedals, and, as 
the notes are 
you are able to 
finger-work part 
of any music 
knowledge — or 
ever. 











An execution mechanically 
faultless being provided, the 
mind is free to attend to expres- 
sion, and by drawing or pushing in the stops of the instrument the 
orchestration is entirely subordinate to your fancy. You control the 
nuances, the tone colours, the changes of time, and in a word, you 
play as you feel. 

The Aolian is an orchestra for the home, ever ready to provide you 
with a means of recreation and enjoyment. 

The world’s music is open to the AZolian, and the world’s most 
famous musicians testify to the instrument’s merits. 

Eolians cost from £24 upwards. 

If possible, we should like you to call and see the olian, but 
if not, please write asking for Catalogue 6. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
225 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE AEOLIAN IS SOLD AT NO OTHER ADDRESS IN LONDON. 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 



























({copyrianT.) 
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PICTURES o me YEAR 


published as an Art Extra Number of this Magazine, 
and at the same price (one shilling), is the most 
popular Handbook and Guide to the Royal Academy 
and New Gallery because it is the best. It is the 
best because the selection of subjects is the most 
varied and tasteful, embracing the finest of the many 
beautiful paintings and pieces of sculpture accepted 
by the Committees of the Exhibitions. 

The photographic processes employed to reproduce 
these works of Art bring out every line, tone and 
light in a way so perfect that, those who cannot 
visit the Academy may adequately realise the beauties 
of its artistic attractions by studying ‘Pictures of 
the Year.” To Academy visitors it proves a pleasant 
remembrancer, and enables them to recall the features 
of a favourite canvas at any time after the season 
is ended. Therefore, whether you contemplate going 
to the Picture Shows or not, if you are a lover of 
the beautiful in Art, you would do well to obtain 


a copy of the forthcoming issue, entitled 


PICTURES o 1902 


which will be ready on May ist next. “PALL 
MALL PICTURES” has always been a magnificent 
shillingsworth, and this year its great reputation will 


be fully sustained. 





PUBLISHING OFFICES: 18, CHARING CROss ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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lel" Ideal 
unlain PEA 


makes iis ma 
from Pole to Pole 44 
MG. Styles 


“*Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
“J and pen- 









Pen is my latest discovery—and 
the best.” Henry M. STANLEY 












SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION ALY points to 
PERFECT IN OPERATION 43 suit every 
ALWAYS READY XY requirement. 


NO OTHERS AS G00D .e) From High-Class 


* Stationers, etc. 
ie PN Lows 
Y - te og 
Yt > Ve 

TG oY 
YON 
axe 


tie 


















7HE BOOK OF THE 

* “ 
- - contains - - 
] photographs 
of celebrities 
and other 
: yy illustrations 
with interest 

ing and 
instructive 
articles which 
should be 
read before 
buying any 
-++ cycle. - -- 


FREE 


from Raleigh agents everywhere; London Depot: 
41, Holborn Viaduct, or by post from 
The Raleigh Cycle Co., Limited, Nottingham. 








jhe GEM pure 
water Still 


DEATH LURKS IN ORDINARY @ 
WATER 


Typhoid, Enteric, and other Fevers, 
Dysentery, Blood, Skin, and Kidney 
Troubles, Rheumatism, etc., often 
result directly from the drinking of 
unpurified water. 


DON’T BE A GRAVEYARD 
for disease germs or the dumping 
ground of minerals, which no 

amount of filtration will remove. 

Drink Distilled Water, as made 

by our Gem Still (the only perfect 

method of purifying water), and 
you can keep your system pure and 
DEFY DEVOURING EPIDEMICS. 
Vai: ie. 
The Gem Supplies Co., Ltd., 
Dpt.14, 121, Newgate St., Lond.,E.C, 














4a L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 17 Golden Lane, E.C. 











HARDTMUTH’S KOH- 
I-NOOR DRAWING PEN- 
CILS will help you tothe 
finest effects. ‘They are 
the best drawing pencils 
made; wear well, don’t 
snap, are never gritty. 
There are seventeen de- 
grees, but the quality is 
always the same — excellent. Artists and 
draughtsmen use them everywhere. 

















| 























The Demon of 
Neuralgia and Headache 
Exorcised by Zox. 

Zox quickly stops Neuralgic 
pains, bringing blessed relief to 
tortured sufferers. Zox gives 
immediate ease and lets you 
sleep. This cure is certified 
harmless by Dr. A. B. Griffiths, 
and may be taken safely at any 

time. Two free sample Zox Pow- 

ders to any reader of Patt MALL 

MaGazZINE, sending stamped enve- 
lope; you test it free! Of Chemists, 
etc., at 1s. and as. 6d. per box, or 
post free from The Zox Co., 11, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C 

















SANT = 
S555 3555>5> 


e obtained from Leading - 
= Outfitters and Drapers. 


‘Kneipp-Linen 
Underwear 


A pure Linen Mesh, giving per- 
fect ventilation. 














Light, warm, clean, and com- 
fortable. 


Does not irritate the skin. 


Medical Men say it is the Ideal 
Underwear. 


Explanatory Booklet, with name of nearest Agent, 
post free on application. 


lax Spinning Co., Ltd. 
(BELFAst), 


2, MILK STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Some 


Contributors to 


The 
Smart 
Set 





Allen Upward 

Anita Vivanti Chartres 

Arabella Kenealy 

Baroness von Hutten 
Pain 


y 
Bliss Carman 
Charles G. D. Roberts 
Clement Scott 
Clinton Ross 
Constance Farmar 
Countess of Malmes- 


jury 

Countess of Warwick 
Countess Loveau de 

Chavanne 
Countess De La Warr 
Edgar Fawcett 
Edward 8. Van Zile 
Edgar Saltus 
Eden Phillpotts 
Edwin Lefevre 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Eloi de Vaux 
Gelett Burgess 
Gertrude Atherton 
Hon. Amalia Sackville 


West 
Hon. Mabel Vereker 
Hon. Mary Cavendish 
Hon. Mrs. Hay 

J. W. Dam 
ee] Milecete 


Julien Gordon 

Jack London 

Kate Masterson 

Lady Arabella Romilly 

Lady Colin Campbell 

Lady C. Milnes-Gaskell 

Lady Jephson 

Lady Jeune 

Lady Kat e 
organ 

Lady Violet Greville 

Leon de Tinseau 

Lloyd Osbourne 

Miriam Michelson 

M. E. W. Sherwood 

Mrs. Burton Harrison 

Max Pemberton 


M. Quad 

Mrs. Poultney Bigelow 

Onoto Watanna 

Paul Bonnetain 

Prince Vladimir 
Vaniatsky 

Rev. Braddin Hamilton 

Rev. Forbes E. Winslow 

Richard Marsh 

— Le Gallienne 


Stephen Fiske 
William Le Queux 





BANISH DULL HOURS 


WITH THE 


MARCH 


NUMBER 


MART( ET 


E 
MAGA oF 
NE CL 


A 
ZI EVERNESS 


its THIRD YEAR 


It has BEATEN ALL RECORDS of magazine-publishing in 

ONE— Brilliant, strong, thoroughly entertaining novelettes. 

TWO— Charming variety, perfect literary finish, pleasurable diverting interest 
of its hundreds of clever short stories. 

THREE — Essays, human in theme, vigorous, incisive, clean-cut, commanding 
thought and leaving impression. 

FOUR— Verse, pure, delightful. 

FIVE— Sketches, aphorisms, witticisms, and jokes that sparkle—literary 
diamonds. 

sIx— Physical production—excellence of paper, printing, and binding, 
tasteful cover. 

SEVEN— Unparalleled list of contributors, including from both hemispheres the 
brightest men and women of the literary world. Among these 
are many whose work you love to read. Some of them will be 
found in every number of this magazine. 

LAST AND BEST - Number of readers entertained, delighted, charmed, satisfied— 
devoted friends—all over the world where English is read. 

Each number of Zhe Smart Set is worth double the price—ONE SHILLING. 
If you have read it, you know this to be true. ; 
If you have not read it, buy a number and you will know it to be true. 


Began 


The APRIL NUMBER 
NOW READY 


Subscribe NOW through your Bookseller. 
Or, remit by Cheque or Postal Order to— 


ESS ESS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
90-93 Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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Photographic Cameras. 


THE “FOLDING SWALLOW” HAND CAMERA. 


QUARTER PLATE, 





THIs is a new introduction, and is sure of popularity. 
The folding type of camera possesses many advan- 
tages, including lightness and portability. The 
Camera and Slides go into a very small space in a 
case with sling strap, making it an ideal camera for 
the cyclist, the size over all being 103 x 6 x 3-ins. 
The Camera itself measures, when closed, 53 x 4? x 
23-ins., and is covered in best leather. The interior 
is Ebonized Mahogany, with nickel fittings and best 
leather bellows. ‘The shutter is of a most approved 
type, and is for time and instantaneous with hand or 
pneumatic release. ‘The Camera is fitted with rising 
and falling front, reversible view finder, accurate 
engraved focussing scale for use as a hand camera, 
and ground glass focussing screen for use when on 
a tripod. The lenses provided are excellent both 
for speed and definition, and are fitted with Iris 
diaphragms. Two tripod bushes are provided. The 
prices include camera, lens, shutter, 3 double plate 
holders, finder, carrying case, sling strap and 
pneumatic release for shutter. 





Price LIsT. 


No. 1-—Folding Swallow, in Cloth covered 
Case, with single Achromatic Lens, 
as above specification aa 

No. 2—Folding Swallow, in Leather Case, 
with Rectilinear Lens, as above 


specification ... 
EXTRAS. 
Extra double Plate Holders... «. each 
Dry Plates for ditto Instantaneous per doz. 
Three-fold Hand Camera Tripod «+ Gna 


Developing and Printing Set, containing all 
necessary to obtain finished negatives 


and prints, complete in box «» each 
Two Straps and Buckles extra for fixing case 
to cycle per pair 


Focussing Cloth Black Twill, lined red, each 


45/- 


3/6 


7/6 


20/- 


1/6 
1/6 








bon 


Dry Plates for ditto ... 


BEST SWALLOW HAND CAMERA, for 12 plates, 
44 x 3}, with R.R. Lens, two finders, time and 


instantaneous shutter, diaphragms, complete 


per doz. 


Carrying Cases, with sling straps, in brown Waterproof 
Canvas ... 

Carrying Cases, in sling straps, in solid black leather, 
with lock and key : 

Strong three-fold Sliding Leg Tripod 

Printing and Developing Set, containing all necessary to 
obtain finished pictures i as aes 

Mariona P.O.P. mat or glossy, per packet of 36 pieces... 


Printing Frames in solid teak 


13/- 
7/6 


-/6 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 300 pages, Post Free, 1/-. 


MARION & CO., LTD., 


Photographic Plates, Papers, Mounts and Materials, of unsurpassed excellence. 
22, 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Descriptive Booklets Free. 
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Trorved)//~ | THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, New Oxford St., London, W.C. 





OPEN FREE DAILY FROM 10 to 6. 





We cannot all possess real Rembrandts and Watteaus and Corots, but we 
can buy good reproductions. And for good reproductions there is nobody better 
than the Autotype Company, or half so good. We spent a pleasant hour the 
other morning in their Galleries, and were surprised at the success of their 
process, which, more than any other, obtains the actual ‘‘ values” of the 
original paintings. Many of these are even improved by the process. For the 
faulty colouring of some of the greatest artists no longer offends in a monochrome 
print; the looseness or coarseness of treatment often vanishes when the 
picture is, to all intents and purposes, reduced in size. If any of your friends 
love good pictures, you cannot do better than to present them with a few 
Autotype reproductions from their favourite masters. 

“The Outlook,” December 2nd, 1899. 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford Street, London. 


is good, honest, health-building 
Bread. It feeds and maintains 


TRADE MARK both body and brain, and keeps 
, them at their best. 


a \D Most family bakers make it daily. 


Further information will be sent on 
No loaf is genuine unless stamped HOVIS. request by Hovis, Ltp., Macclesfield 


HITCHING’S .%. BABY CARS. 


Under Patronage of H.M. THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 
































(86, NEW BOND ST. C f Bond St. 
LONDON, 329-331, OXFORD oe. and Oxford St 
LIVERPOOL {is.107; boke streer. 
Bankers—LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, 


HMITCHINGS, Lid., are the Premier Manufacturers of 
High Grade Baby Carriages in the World, Aaving Special 
Facilities for the Supply of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 15/6 to 10 Guineas. 
Pictorial List Post Free, 
Telegrams : ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘'2543, GERRARD.” 
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Fels-Naptha soap 


is soap plus naptha—cleaning plus work—saving and stain-removing. 
There’s no other soap like it—no other soap that will do 


the same work. 


A 214d. bar of Fels-Naptha soap used according to instructions 


is all the proof necessary. 


And we pay for the trial ; 


your grocer gives back your money 


and you keep the soap if not satisfied. 
Trial sample and instructions free. 
FELS-NAPTHA, Monument, London, E.C. 











BUCHANAN 


SCOTCH 


WHISKIES 





The New Crown 


fitted to 


Cycles 





is not only the strongest but the neatest ever devised. 
The New Models are a combination of strength and 


lightness, and justly entitle them to be designated 


The World’s Best. 





One Guinea paid immediately will secure one 
of these magnificent machines. 





The SWIFT CYCLE CO., Ltd., Coventry 




















London Depot: 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 

















‘ 9 IG per month, 
Cash, 30/- 
A TURKISH BATH 


or = the Promies ( Cabinet, be taken at home at a cost of 

id. The Turkis Bath is preventive and curative, 
Ses the healthy ratrone, Ey Se the weak; cures 
Rheumatism isvases, as will no other 
‘Teemens, by poy all impurities through the pores. 

he #remier Cabinet is constructed on four steel 

frames, with nyaienie rubber-taced cloth, folding up into two- 
inch space, is se purifying, and therefore superior to those 
Cabinets built of — or on W 
absorb effete matte: 

With the Premier Cabinet is included a perfect 
Safety Son. and a 100-page Book of Advice aud Formulas 
whereby Hot Air and Vapour Baths may be enjoyed with all 
the ease and luxury thatthe most expensive arkioh Bath- 
rooms can furnis! 

We sell direct at Makers’ Prices and pay 
carriage. We guarantee satisfaction and 
allow Thirty Days Free Trial. Send to-day for 
= aa atalogue No. 4, and mention Pall Mall 


‘PREMIER TURKISH BATH co., 


Dept. 4, 119, Regent Street, London, W. 


frames, which warp and 





THE MARVELLOUS RESTORATIVE, 


Prevents Influenza. 


CURES Colds, Coughs, Neuralgia, 
Sleeplessness, Nervous and 
Physical Breakdown, Anemia, Palpi- 


tation, Brain Fag, Depression, and 
General Debility. 


RELIEVE Bronchitis and Lung 
and Throat Affections, 
and gives Strength and Vitality after 


Influenza, Smallpox, and other Nerve- 
Destroying Illnesses. 





HALL’S WINE is sold by Licensed Grocers, 
Chemists, and Wine Merchants, at 
3/- and 1/9 per Bottle. 
Name of nearest Agent sent by return of post. 


STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Ltd , Bow, London, E. 
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NOW READY. 


WHO'S WHO IN PARLIAMENT. 


Crown 4to. In Orange-Coloured Wrapper. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
(Post Free, Is. 3d.) 


THE POPULAR HANDBOOK 


TO THE 


House of Commons 
in I902. 


THE POPULAR GUIDE TO THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
“The new House, it is said, is in want of a guide: 
Well—here is a good one, it can’t be denied! 
It has Mems. about Members, both Tories and Rads, 
With their portraits, professions, their ages, and fads, 
Also rules and statistics—in short, ‘all about it,’ 
So no Member or Stranger can well do without it.” 
—Punch. 


Publishing Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 























NOW READY 
With Numerous Exquisite Iustrations. 


Price SIXPENCE. Post free EIGHTPENCE. 


Half-Holidays 


AT THE 


National Gallery. 


To those who wish to commence their study of the work of the Old Masters 
this Guide Book has for years been found to be indispensable, 





18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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AMERICA’S LEADING BOOTS AND SHOES 


Fy For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
fA, ) 10,000 PAIRS made every day. 
Sold in 34 Countries. 


Every pair of “Walk-Overs” made by the GEORGE E. KEITH CO., Campello, Mass., U.S.A. 
The first American-made Boots sold direct from Manufacturer to Consumer at OnE Price saving Six Profits. 
Made only in OnE Quatity—the Hicuest. Sold only at One Price—the Lowest For THE QUALITY. 
200 Styles, covering everything desired for Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wear. 
NO FOOT TOO DIFFICULT TO FIT. 


You can order by mall if it is not convenient for you to cail at our shops. 


Sizes and A Perfect Fit 
Half-Sizes, Guaranteed 
| and | by 
Seven Fittings a | following 
to each Size directions. 








Trace outline of foot on paper, and measure with tape (as shown). 
o he Enclose with 178,, to Mail Order Dept. 
Less than 2 per cent. of our mail orders returned for exchange. 
Send size and width usually worn, and state style of toe wanted—wide, 
medium, or narrow. 


rov 
Send to our MAIL ORDER DEPT. for Illustrated Catalogue B, post paid. 


WALK-OVER SHOE Co., 
227, Oxford Street, W., LONDON. 


LONDON: 227, Oxford Street, W.; 140, Cheapside, E.C. ; 
80, Strand, W.C. (under Hotel Cecil). 
MANCHESTER: 96, Market St. LIVERPOOL: 95, Lord St. 
GLASGOW: 131, Buchanan Street (National Bank Building). 


























TO BRIGHTEN 
, THEWORLD? ~ 
Y THEN USETHE QLOBE 
METAL & FURNITURE 
POLISHES - 


ep NOOTHERS WILLDOIT 

















J 








able by any other means. ' Stockton-on-Tees. novating furniture. 








i Furniture and Metal Work require “GLOBE” Polishes are sold | The **GLOBE” FURNITURE q 
i constant attention, if the beauty of | everywhere, but should any difficulty | P@QLESH is equally effective in its i 
the home is not to be sacrificed. The be experienced in obtaining them, | own sphere of usefulness : applied in i 
“GLOBE” METAL POLISH | please write to i . ee ee Tae q 

¥ : accordance with the directions which a 

will effectively attend to the Metal & ; , | 

' Work in the house, as‘ it imparts a RAIMES CO., LIMITED, accompany each box, there is nothing H 
lasting brilliance, which is unobtain- Tredegar Road, Bow, London, E., or so effective for cleaning and re- i 

} 
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De LARUE & 60'S FOUNTAIN Pens 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” (ratentep) 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-off Valve. 











—"” Witt 44-cana? Gorn pay, OO 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. } 6/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 





THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 


Or FLOID PENCIL, (rpatenteo) 





ORDINARY SIZE, DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the 
5/ 3 HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 6/ 6 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 


DE LA RU B’S 


“ISOBATH” INKSTAND 


(PATENTED) 
HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, 
Secure from Dust and Evaporation. i | at N\ 
f THE FLOAT IS SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE pel Ir Py 
INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. Ill ty: LLiv | 


Section, showing Construction. Prices sian? aan from 2/6 to 45/- 





ALSO TILE 
“SWIFT” WRITING INKS 
Specially recommended for the above Pens and Inkstands. 


SOLD BY ALI sTATIONERS. 


Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C, 











oe 
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SHEED GD GB GD GD GB GB SBEBEBES 
See eee  ederekeseke seers) IN Weve)" (0) lle 


5 0 UTHALLS EXCESS aunt 


completely conquered, controlled and eradicated, 


without restraint, at patient’s own home by 
“TACQUARU” Specific Treatment (Turvey’s 
method). Testimonials received from officials 
of LONDON DIOCESAN BRANCH of tHe 
CHURCH or ENGLAND TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Truth, Nov. 21st, referring to our Advertise- 
ment, says :— “The advertiser is able to adduce 
definite evidence that his method has had really 
good results.” 

Write in confidence, or call.—The ow Super- 
intendent, ‘‘ TACQUARU ” Co., 54, — 

House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 








Easy to wear. Exact fit. No laces. 
Elegant in appearance. 





London: 35, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 





On receipt of post card we will send Catalogue and 
self-measurement form free. 


SOUTHALL & CO., Dept. 12, 
KIRKSTALL ROAD, LEEDS. 


PRPPRVSSS SSPSS 








Graceful Artistic Catalogue post free. Durable. 
HUMBER, Ltd. 32, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
A 


gents Everywhere. 


© BEETS EE SESS ESE SESTGEE 




















HOT WATER INSTANTLY 
NIGHT or DAY 


HOT BATH for 3d. in 
§ Minutes without Trouble 


Boiling Water in 
a Single Minute 


EWART’S 


“LIGHTNING” 


GEYSER 


For GAS or OIL 

Always in Action at 
346 EUSTON ROAD 
LONDON 


Catalogue Section 37 Post Free 






EVERY Hort HOME Is Is 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
































RAlop 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


Black Handle ose au sits Ses 5/6 Kropp Duplex Strop... ave “a a 7/6 
Ivory Handle 7/6 Kropp Strop Paste . 6d. 
Pair, Ivory Handles, in Russia Leather Case. 21/- Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 7/6 & 10/6 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 











st Sn ee 


Ee Re ee ee ee 
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27 
YEARS’ SUCCESS. 
THE 


UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 
Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 
Cough, Hoarseness, &. 


(bridge: 


IMPORTANT NOTICE: 
SUBSTITUTION. — There are 80 
many imitations of this successful, 
and therefore popular, remedy that 
it is of the utmost importance you 
should use the word ‘“‘OWBRIDGE” 
when buying Lung Tonic, and 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
as Oe ET rae Sm 












COPYRIGHT. 










RYSTOLEUM 


inting charms everyone if Alston's 
ediums are used and his famous 
Prize Medal system adopted. Send 
1/- for Book of Instructions and full 
details of Alston’s New Method. 
Complete Outfit 21/-. H. ALSTON, 


Bursa, Lone PAINTING, 



























GLYKALINE CURES 


COUGHS & COLDS. 
ONE DOSE RELIEVES—CURES IN 24 HOURS. 
Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, & 4'6, or post free from 

LEATH & ROSS, 
Care 68, Duke 8t., Grosvenor 8q., London, W. 











DRUNKENNESS 


CURED. This can be done with or without patient’s 
knowledge. Send me a stamp and I will tell you how. 
(Send no money.)—-Address, in confidence, Mrs. T. N. 
(Room 8), 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 












JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CANCER: 


Its Nature and Successful Treatment. 
One Shilling, post free, from the Author, 
H. KELWAY-BAMBER, 


Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria St., London, 
ee 


S.W 











SEND YOUR ADDRESS for Peach's 1902 Illustrated Catalo: 
value in SACD chk, Write to-day. LACE CURTAINS 

. makes, BLOUSES, CAPES, COLLARE 

POPULAR PARCEL 21/- Lot N 
= Dining-room Curtains, choice old lace des’ 
1 Pair new fashionable Sash Curtains, 1 Table Centre, Renaissance zn. 
if desired. The Lot sent Carriage Paid for 2s, bern remeny mnteee 
First Prize Medals : Toronto, 1892; Chicago, 1893, 


PEACHS LACE CURTAINS 


DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS. 


ue and Buyers’ Guide. 
REA: 





L SWISS, GUIPURE D’ART, MADRAS MUSLINS, ROLLER BLINDS, 

TTES, LADIES’ and G: 

©. 706 contains :—1 Pair Kich Artistic Drawing-room Curtains, 4 yards long, 2 yards wide. 
ign, 34 yards long, 6 cin. wide. i 





The most complete List of Lace Goods issued. Exceptional 
ENTS’, LOOM HOSIERY, HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 

2 Pairs alike Hand- 
1 Pair neat Floral Pattern Bedroom Curtains, 3 yards long, 50 in. wide. 





t 1 Set of Duchesse Toilet Covers, one 45 in. long, and five smaller. Ecru 
Customers throughout the Empire testify to their reliable worth. 
8. PEACH & SONS, Lister Gate, NO . 


Marvellous Value and Durability 


GHAM. (Established 1857.) % 














Southalls’ Towels 


Sanitary, Antiseptic, Absorbent. 

THE ORIGINAL AND BEST. IN PACKETS containing one 
dozen, from 6d. to 2s.e2ch, From ali Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, 
and Chemists. A Sample Packet containing three size 0, and one 
each oe 1, 2, and - pe rept be sent post free for eight stamps 
on application to the Lady Manager, 17, Bull Street, Birminghaw. 

SOUTHALLS SANITARY SHEETS (for Accouchement) in 3 sizes, 
1/-, 2/-, and each. 


















Easter Holidays. 


Advertisers are requested to send 
any alterations in standing matter, 
or new copy for the May No., not 
later than March 26. 


ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
** PALL MALL MAGAZINE.’’ 
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“Refresh yourselves, and feel the 
soothing pleasure of a dreamy Resi.” 


(&2)| Nestor’ ( 
~~] EGYPTIAN 


CIGARETTES 


(Nestor Gianaclis—Calro). 


The Premier EayptiANn Cigarette for the last 20 years, 
and still of the same remarkable flavour and aroma. 
Beware of English-made so-called Egyptian Cigarettes, 
and see that each Package bears the Government stamp. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores throughout the World, and 
10, New Bond Street, London, W. 



























Reared on “FRAME-FOOD ” 











From THREE MONTHS old. 


Mrs. L. M. BERRIDGE, Clifton House, 
Shrivenham, Berks, writes :— 

‘*T have much pleasure in forwarding 
you the phvio of my baby-boy, who has 
been brought up entirely on your splendid 
‘Food’ since 3 months old. He was 
10 months old when the enclosed photo 
was taken, and at that time weighed 
23 lbs. He is a beautiful boy in every 
respect, has splendid limbs, a mass of 
curly hair, and 13 teeth. We quite think 
it all due to your nourishing Food. He 
seemed to thrive and get on in every 
way from the first tin we used. Every- 
one remarks what a lovely boy he is.” 








; 





FREE TEST. 
4-lb. Sample Tin of “FRAME-FOOD,” or s-0z. Sample 
Jar of * FRAME-FOOD” JELLY, sent free on receipt 
of 3d. to pay postage; both samp'es sent for 4d. postage. 


(Please mention Pall Mall Magazine.) 





| 16 ozs. for is. | 


is 


FRAME-FOOD co., LTD., BATTERSEA, LONDON, S.W. 














b 
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PERSONAL 


MAGNETISM 


Scientifically Investigated and Explained. 
LEARN AT HOME. 


Know the Law of Success and Mental 
Attraction. 


Personal Magnetism, Will - Power, 
Nerve Force, Hypnosis, Magnetic Im- 
pression—call it what you will, is the 

ee force that rules human affairs. 

tis a psychic effect of one personality on 
another, It invariably marks the success- 
ful person in all walks of life, whether 
social, commercial, or professional. 

The great wave of practical psychic investi- 
am 908 which has swept over America in the 
ast three years, has produced some marvellous 
scientific revelations of the utmost practical 
value applied to the daily affairs of life. 

The Psychic Research Co, (U.S.A.), estab- 
lished 1894, is a publishing house making a 
specialty of popular scientific psychic litera- 
ture. Our extensive connection with practical 
psychic investigators enables us to eellesk and 
publish information unobtainable elsewhere. 


We control the world’s rights 
2 the interesting little book, 
The Power Within,” and, if 
you desire it, we will send you a copy ab- 
solutely free, that you may see what our 
work is like and become interested in this 
fascinating study, with its delightful revela- 
tions. Noman or woman desirous of influence 
or the respect, admiration, confidence, and 
friendship of others, can afford to be without 
the information in this little free book. 

Post your name and address, plainly written, 
to our London offices. Enclose a ld. stamp 
for return postage, and we will send you the 
book at once. 


Address — 
PSYCHIC RESEARCH CO. (Dept. 306), 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, 
LONDON, E.C., ENGLAND. 









































“Don’t Shout, 


T hear you, I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 
“How?” 
“Oh, something new — 


The Murray Ear-Drum 


they’é in- 
visible. 

I wouldn't know 
I had ‘em in my- 
self, only 

hat 1 
hear all 
right.” 



















The Murray 
Ear-Drum 


is really a substitute for the work’ng 
parts of the natural ear. Has no wire. 
Contains no rubber, metal nor glass, In- 
visible, easy to adjust, comfor‘able and 
safe. Totally different from any other device. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 
THE A.R. MURRAY COMPANY, 
9, CENTURY HOUSE, 
205, Regent Street, London, W. 






















KEATING'S - 
POWDER. 





FLEAS. BUGS MOTHS BEETLES. 
TINS 3d.6d.1s-BELLOwS 9d 











six GOLD MEDALS. 


foddard’s 


Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 


For MORE THAN Half a Century this Powder has sustained an 
unrivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies as the Best and Sargst Article for Cleaning SILVER 
and ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/6 & pan each, 
DDARD’S FURNITURE CRE 
for Cleatiing and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture, Sold in _™ 
6d. and 1s. each, by CHEMISTS, GROCERS, IRONMONGERS, 
GODDARD’S POLISHING CLOTHS. 


gina box, 1s. Agents: OSMOND & MATTHEWS, London. 











Patt Dyan Dyaqazine. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Half- 
Yearly. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the 
United Kingdom - - - 15/- 7/6 


Including postage for abroad - - 16/- 8/- 


Subscribers’ copies will be posted each month to reach 
them on day of publication. 




























THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


HON 


How delightful it is to be in perfect health— 
an irresistible charm of manner, and a graceful 
lack. It is so grand to be free from all ailments— 
keen appetite for both food and pleasure. You will 
and poisonous matter that your overworked or 
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how good it feels. Healthy folks have a natural beauty, 
litheness of body and movement that unhealthy people 
with a steady regular pulse, a firm springy step, and a 
never feel like this while your blood is vitiated with waste 
weakened system cannot throw off unaided. You will 
never be perfectly healthy until Lag blood is perfectly pure—and that you cannot accomplish by taking medicine or pills. Purify 
your blood (and so get healthy) by the NATUKAL agent—perspiraticn, which, flowing freely from the 7,000,000 pores of your body 
carries off those poisons which now clog your system and undermine your health. A Turkish Bath (once a week) will do this as 
nothing else can, and you can enjoy this luxurious means of getting health in th. priv.cy of your home at the nominal cost of 1\d. per 


maneesing © CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET. 


The original portable Cabinet for taking Turkish Baths at home, has patented features, is safe, compact, effective, thoroughly 
hygienic, is guaranteed to do all that is claimed for it or mone, refunded. Write and learn more about it. 


CURES RHEUMATISM. 
If you suffer we will send a Century Bath Cabinet on 30 days’ FREE TRIAT.. If it does not cure you mav return it. But it will cure. 
to every buyer is 


ee nted a 100-page Book published at 7/6; gives over 50 formulas by Eminent Ph, sicians for taking 
Pcrfumed and Medicated Bats, and is most essential for the successful use of a Cabinet Bath. 


Prices of Cabinets complete with Patent Safety Heater is 70/-, 5O/- and 36/- (cheaper make 25/-). 
Write to-day for Catalogue No. 6 kindly 
a mentioning “ als Mall Magazine,’ 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH, Ltd., 


Free on Request: Samples of Goods and valuable Books, ‘“ Health, 
Strength, Hygiene,” and “The Philosophy of Health and Beauty. 





TURKISH 








‘EMPIRE 


TYPEWRITER. 


“ The Machine with Visible Writing.” 


SS 





THE BEST IN USE. 
PriceS Pain 

ing British Solidity with American Ingenuity 196. = ey. 
Tre EMPIRE TYPEWRITER SYNDICATE Lro {{lus st 


THE BEST 10 GWE. 
Prices Mounre 

12/6. 21/: 30/ 42/- 20 
Masie Topp & Barb. 


gmiplete with a 


£13. 2s. 6d. 








1 | The Highest Grade in Modern Machines. 
STRONG! RAPID! DURABLE! 


nbir 








; : ree. 93 Cheapsidé? | 
TT, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. Of all Slalioners Ecos S — E 
Scud for Booklet. See our Free Trial Offer = ——— ard Brenfanos _ PARIS 4g 
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HOOKON 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


ENGLISH 
PATENT, 
14817, 1899, 


FOR THE 


‘Straight-Front’ 
























A Guarantee with 
EVERY PAIR. 






‘AMBASSADOR,’ 

INVINCIBLE,’ Effect, 
‘FEATHERWEICHT, sa Sik Elastic at 
‘CEM, 1/-, 1/5, 1/11}, 2/3, 
‘ NONADAFT,’ 3/6, etc., each. 









A full-sized large} } 
bottle will be sent, }.\¥ 
Carriage Paid, on} 7% 
receipt of 4s. by 
P.0.0, at 114-116, 
Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. 





KLEINERT } 63, Basinghall Street, 
RUBBER Co., LONDON, E.C., 


for name of nearest Stockholder. 














1 hey purity. 











They strengthen. 





They invigorate. 





Small Pill. 
Small Dose. 
Small Price. 


FOR HEADACHE. 

FOR DIZZINESS. 

FOR BILIOUSNESS. 

FOR TORPID LIVER. 

FOR CONSTIPATION, 
FOR SALLOW SKIN. 

FOR THE COMPLEXION. | 





ce 






DOSE : 
One at Night. 


40 in a phial. 
134d. of all Chemists. 
Sugar-coated. 


They TOUCH 
the LIVER 


No name-less little Liver Pills. Be Sure they are | 
Miustrated pamphlet free, showing Mr. Crow's travels abroad, 
Address—British Depot, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
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1200 


MACHINES. 








THE 


LARGEST 


Contract 


FOR THE SUPPLY OF 


TYPEWRITERS 


HAS BEEN 
AWARDED 
TO THE.. 


mith 
remier 





For Smokers with 
Educated Palates 


INDIAN 
FAKIR 


A combination of the very highest-class Tobaccos, 
the result of exhaustive experiments by a skilled 
tobacco blender. Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fasci- 
nating flavour and aroma, ** Indian Fakir’’ 
is absolutely different from any other tobacco, and 
adds an entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of 
pipe smoking. 















(Megs 


eo | tities 











‘THE Austrian Ministry of Law, 

after three months’ trials and 
tests of eight different makes of 
machines, including all the 
leading Typewriters on the 
market, have formally decided that 
the SMITH PREMIER TYPE- 
WRITER must hereafter be used 
exclusively throughout the 
1200 Courts of the Austrian 
Empire, and have awarded the 
contract in accordance with the above 
resolution, 


Art Catalogue Free. 





The SMITH PREMIER 


TYPEWRITER CoO., 
1% Gracecbureh Street, &.C. 





Packed in }-Ib., }-lb., and 1-Ib. Tins. 


10s. PER POUND. 
4-lb. Sample Tin, post free, 2s. 9d. 
R. J. LEA’S other High-class Tobaccos are : — 


9/= per Ib. ; 3-lb., 2/6 post free. 
2/1 post free. 


Ib. ; 3-Ib., 2/1 post free. 
MADE ONLY BY 
Be 


R. J. LEA, Ti 





Specialist, 


Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool 
District Bank. 
ldlustrated Booklet and Price List post free for td. stamp. 











WASSAIL. Medium flavour. Unique aroma. 


THE CHAIRMAN. A delicious medium 
mixture, delightfully cool. 7/4 per lb. ; } Ib., 


BOARDMAN’S. The mildest tobacco made. 
Recommended by eminent doctors. 7/4 per 


45, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 

















REPO | HALF DOUBLE 


of ordinary Household Ammonia. 










6° 


For the Bath 
and House- 
hold Pur 
poses. @ 





Retains 
Strength 


PINT | PRICE ““” STRENGTH 


its 
to 


the last drop. 














Send 3 Penny Stamps for Large Sample Bottle. REPO, 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. Qu ART 
If any difficuity in obtaining, send us a postcard, and 
we will forward name and address of nearest dealer. 1 id 
CLARKE’S, 360, Old Kent Rd.,S.E. = 











Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. 
uaranteed Wear. 


G 
u DIACONAL 
2 oe 


CORSETS 

Will not split | Nor tear in 

in the Seams | the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shadesin Italian 
Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; 4/11, §/11, 
6/11, 7/11 per pair and upwards, 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. 

“The best make of Corsets is the 
Y & N.”"—GENTLEWOMAN, 

CAUTION. 

See that the Registered Trade Mark, 
“Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 
is imprinted on every Corset and box. 
NO OTHERS ARE GENUINE, 

Sold by Dapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 


throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 
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INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


(Towns Alphabetically Arranged and Offices Classified; with names of 
Local and District Managers, etc.) 





FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES. 





BELFAST. 
County Fire Office oa .. 10, Victoria Street. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. 12, High Street. James M. Scott. (FIRE ONLY.) 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 35, Royal Avenue. W J. Morton. 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Alliance Assurance Company cote - -. 61, New Street. David Adams, 
County Fire Office ss e av cs - .. 61, Colmore Row. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Colmore Row. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company . +» 19, Newhall Street. John S. Baker. (FIRE ONLY.) 
London and Lancashire Lite Assurance Company .. Unity Buildings, 14, Temple Street. T. Martin Sloar 
Provident Life Office .. ss a oe << .. 59 & 61, Colmore Row. 
BRISTOL. 
Alliance Assurance Company oe oe “e .. Corn Street. Albert D, Breokes. 
County Fire Office x és ss a ts .. Clare Street. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. ie .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Baldwin Street. 


London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .» Corn Street. William B. Heaton. (FIRE ONLY.) 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 13, Clare Street. G. H. Foster. 


Provident Life Company oi os 6 cs .. Provident Buildings, Clare Street 
DUBLIN. 
Alliance Assurance Company ee oe oe .. 23, Nassau Street. Vernon Kyrke. 
County Fire Office a an oe ee oe -. 113, Grafton Street. 
LEEDS. 
County Fire Office Si = Se a er .. 9, East Parade. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. . of a .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Park Row. 
Lancashire Insurance Company .. ss .. 36, Park Row. William Holbrook. 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 25, Bond Street. G. C. Forster. ; ; 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company .. Commercial Bdgs., Park Row. J. P. Eddison, G. L. Caird 
Provident Life Office .. se ee we se -. 9, East Parade. 
LIVERPOOL. 
Alliance Assurance Company ss es a .. 32, Exchange Street East. O. Morgan Owen. 
Lancashire Insurance Company .. ‘a .. 4 Manchester Bdgs., Tithebarn St. John R. P. Lezgatt 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance ‘Company .. 1, Victoria Street. 'W. J. McWean. 
Provident Life Office .. rs Ae ‘% By .. Bank Chambers, 3, Cook Street. 
MANCHESTER. 
Alliance Assurance Company ee és as .. King Street. E, Ll. Lloyd. 
County Fire Office * oe ee = + .. 68, Fountain Street. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. o» ‘ ad .. 64, Cross Street. , 
Lancashire Insurance Company... oe * Head Office, Exchange St. Digby Johnson, Charles Povah. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. ‘100, King St. Thomas A. Bentley. (FIRE ONLY.) 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Alliance Assurance Company ee se ; .. 3t, Grainger Street West. J.S. Waterstone. 
County Fire Office i es + - .. 9, Grainger Street West. 
Lancashire Insurance Company aa .. 40, Mosley Street. E. P. Lloyd. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. 113, Pilgrim St. Owen D. Jones. (FIRE ONLY.) 
Provident Life Office .. = oe ‘o aa .. 9, Grainger Street West. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Alliance Assurance Company ve ee os .. Willoughby House, Low Pavement. J. P. Collier. 


County Fire Office me i) .— ee oe .. Exchange Walk. 
Provident Life Office - ‘ Exchange Walk 








=- 
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THE APOLLO 


PIANO PLAYER. 


Have you a Piano? Almost everyone has. But can you 

play it? Ah! only a little. By buying an APOLLO to 

attach to your Piano, you can have the most perfect 

music of all kinds played on your own instrument in a 
faultless manner. 


YOU SUPPLY THE EXPRESSION AND SOUL. WE SUPPLY THE TECHNIQUE. 
A child can play all music—either Operas, Oratorios, 


chamber music, or accompaniments, in ANY KEY at will; 
and no knowledge of music is necessary. 














Some points why 
th 


APOLLO | 


is the best Piano 
Player ever offered 
to the public :— 


The Music - rolls 
are 


SELF _RE-WINDING. 


All Music can be 
PLAYED IN ANY KEY 


by means of a 


transposing screw. 


It is 
easily pedalled, 
and 


responds quickly 
to the 


action of the foot. 
There is no strain 
on the muscles, as 
in other attach- 
ments. 
The Pedals are 
adjustable to suit 
the performer. 


Anyone can play 
it. 


It is constructed 
to suit 
extreme climates. 
In fact, it 
is the most perfect 
attachment. 







Price £52 Os. 


Viadimir de 
Pachmann says: 


‘*I was surprised 
at the advance you 
have made in your 
‘ApolloPianoPlayer,’ 
Its artistic purpose is 
achieved by rapidity 
and correctness of ex- 
ecution, the delicately 
adjusted tempo stop, 
and the transposing 
attachment. I wish 
you well - deserved 
success.” 


L. Emil Bach says: 


‘*T have just made 
a careful examination 
of your ‘Apollo Piano 
Player,’ and confess 
I am surprised at its 
possibilities. 

‘*T am astonished 
at its faultless execu- 
tion of the most 
difficult passages in 
works, and at its 
artistic expression by 
use of thetempo stop. 
This instrument 
opens up the whole 
field of piano litera- 
ture to anyone who 
wishes to draw from 
that unfailing source 
of pleasure. 1 con- 
sider it a most won- 
derful success.” 


THE CLARK APOLLO CO., Ltd., 


DEPARTMENT, 


119, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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GIVES A PERFECT BUST. 


Remarkable Treatment that Develops the Bust Six Inches and 
Rounds out the Figure. Perfectly Safe and Harmless Treatment 


Fully Described Free to All. 


Every woman who through sickness or worry or any other cause lacks the natural develop- 
ment of bust, can easily regain a perfect figure by a new and remarkable treatment that 


quickl 


enlarges the bust to full proportion. Mrs. Andrews writes: ** Am fully satisfied with 


using Diano. My chest measurement has increased six inches. My general health has much 
improved.” Miss Morton writes: ‘* Diano acting splendidly—already developed two inches.” 
Mrs. Crook writes: ** Diano has had wonderful etfect—bosoms are ae quite full.” Miss 


Gould writes: ‘* My figure is perfectly developed by Diano. Shal 


not require any more.” 


These ladies have intimated their pleasure to give their experience to others (full address 
will be given to dond-fide RPpEcanssl dt is @ home treatment that any lady can easily use 
is 


in her private apartments, an 
i nding your name and address to G 
EDICINE CO. (Dept. 110), 203a, REGENT STREET, 


inconvenience. B 


ESPANOLA 
LON 


guaranteed to give the desired result without the slightest 
MANAGER, A.W. 


DON, W., you will receive FREE full description of this remarkable method, which 
will enable you to attain perfect bust development at home at a very slight expense. The 
description is mailed to you free in a geri ane dl ie and sealed envelope, and you should have 


no hesitancy in writing. You will be delighte 


to learn how easily and surely the bust can 


be developed, and it will pay you to write to-day. Don't neglect to do so, 
“The desire to possess Beauty is keenest where refinement is strongest.” 






Eighty Years in Use. 
Sold universally in 
Pots, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d 






POLISHING—A PLEASURE! 


“ie STEPHENSONS 
FURNITURE 
CREAM. 






Floor Polish, for Wood and Stained Flooring, Oilcloth, &¢. 








BROMO - SELTZER 


For Headaches and 

Pains at the back of the eyes 

Pain at the base of the brain 

Pain like a band around the temples 
Pain like a weight on the head 

Pain like ceaseless hammering. 


This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart, It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick o »Bilious 
Headaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 













Three sizes—134d., 25. 3d., and 4s. 6d. 
EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y. 


lt your Chemist fails to stock, send his name and 
your order to EMERSON'S DRUG CO., Litd., 
46, Holborn Viaduct. F.C. 
















STEPHFNSON BROS.. Limited. Bradford. 


MOTORS 


PRICES REDUCED. er 5 FREE. 
London Depots—17, Holborn Viaduct, Mansions, 
ace 10’ Brompton Road, Albert Gate, 8. W. 
Works: COVENTRY. 


TYPEWRITERS 


BOUCHT, 0) OD 

REPAIRED, EXCHANCEC, 

and lent on HIRE 

M.S.S.Typewritten. 

Agents for 

‘THE CHICAGO 
Price {10 -10-0 
























i 







Tara” 


by 








; Cash orby Instalments 
TAY LORS ‘Typewriter Co.,Ltd 


74, Chancery Lane, LONDON. 
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‘Ki THE BEST wes 
UY, BAZ 


Reduced 
Tilustration, 


The New 
“safety” Pen 
Y from 12/6 to 26/- each 


4 
} The “ Dainty” 

i Pen in <a 
: i le ¥ A\ Illustrated Catalogue 
i 1 ines ~Aaamaa \ of all Stationers, or 
; The ts of the Sole Whole- 


“ Dashaway” h' sale Agents : 
Pen EYRE & 
\ fom 10/6 to 24/- each. Fe SPOTTISWOODE, 
I The‘‘Easy” Pen Bg great new 
\ Street, 


From 
8/- to 16/6 ——. 
each. 











BRAND'S 
" BEEF 
* 


For INVALIDs. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 


it meme 8 aggagae 


Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 
over the World. 





ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


| MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 








The Greatest of all ‘tide 





CCC 


NEURALGIA. 
GOUTY PAINS. 


HELPS DIGESTION. 


Mrs. E. B. CRICK, The Rectory, 
Elstree, Herts, writes :—‘‘ Please be so 
good as to send me another bottle of your 
excellent Phosferine. I think it invalu- 
able for keeping up strength, arming 
against taking cold, and easing neuralgia 
and gouty pains, as well as helping diges- 
tion. Under God thus I have found it, 
and may He bless you for the discovery. 
T enclose P.O.”—Jan. 20th, 1902. 


Phosferine is an unfailing remedy 
for Neuralgia, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Anemia, Brain-fag, Depression, 
Impoverished Blood, Rheumatism, 
Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Influenza, 
Nervous Headaches, Debility, and all 
disorders consequent upon a reduced 
state of the nervous system. 


Phosferine has been supplied by 


Royal Commands 


To The Royal Family. 

H.I.M. the Empress of Russia. 

H.M. the King of Greece. 

H.M. the Queen of Roumania. 

H.I.M. the Dowager Empress of Russia, 

H.R.H. the Crown Princess of Roymania, 
and many other Royal personages. 


Proprietors, ASHTON & PARSONS, Ltd. 
17, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Bottles, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6. Post free, 1/3, 
3/-, and 4/9. Sold by all Chemists, Stores, 
etc. The 2/9 size contains nearly four 
times the 1/1} size. 
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“RATIONAL =~ 
Kg FIRE- PLACE 


The Economical Combustion of fuel 
effected by the ‘‘RATIONAL”’ Fire- 
Place is now of greater value than ever, 
owing to the increased cost of coal. 


EASILY FIXED TO 
EXISTING MANTELS. 


The hearth is level with the floor, 
and there is no fire-clay trough to 
crack; the ashes can be removed 
whilst the fire is burning. 





@ 


Illustrated Price Lists from— 
THE SOLE MAKERS, 


JOSHUA W. TAYLOR, L™ 


BOLTON, LANCS. 
and 5, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 


The ~ ree ae pA letter | py my | fo F. B. Benger & Co., Ltd., is published by 
per of the Russian Court. 
‘*Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept. 
** Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 




















BENG ER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 





~ 


TEETH BREATH. 


©) THE ONLY DENTIFRICE OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION. Oo 
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On January 17th, 1902, the 
WAR OFFICE ordered 


253 
emington 
. f| Typewriters. 


This is the largest order ever given 
for Typewriters in this Country. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


(Remington Typewriter Company,) 
100, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch—263, OXFORD STREET, W. 
And all large Towns. 


| THE LONDON SHOE CO., L” 


Wholesale Boot Factors. Single Pairs V sold. 




















Makers to 
H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GREECE and the Principal Courts of Europe. 
Catalogues Post Free. TERMS—CASH. Goods sent on Approbation. 





BLACKING CALF (HAND SEWN). CALF KID, CALF GOLOSH, CALF KID, WHOLE CUT CALF GOLOSH. 
Stout Soles, Smart or Medium Toe. Smart, Medium, or Square Toe. Smart, Medium, or Square Toe. 











TAN WILLOW CALF, CALF KID, 31" —— GOLOSH. REAL RUSSIAN LEATHER, Hat Brows Color. 
Smart or Medium Toe. Hand Made, Smart Toe. 


Carriage Paid on British Letter iis pw but not on Approbation Parcels. 


123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 7i.'s{r1- new tone street w. 


All Letters to City. 
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SOFT, FAIR SKIN. HAIR PRESERVED 
Face, Hands and Arms of delicate whiteness insured AND BEAUTI FIED 


to those Ladies who use 
BY USING 


ROWLANDS : 
KALYDOR|||macassan on 


: It prevents baldness, eradicates scurf, is the best 
which removes Redness, Roughness, and all cutaneous dressing for ladies’ hair, and for children it is invalu- 
defects, and produces a a | delicate complexion, able. Also in a Golden Colour for fair hair, Sizes 
Sizes 2s. 3d. and 4s. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 


38. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
@. and A. Rowland & Sons, Hatton Garden, London, and A. Rowland & Sons, Hatton Garden, London, — 























THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED 


WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


For Preventing and Curing by Natural Means 


All Functional Derangements of the Liver, Temporary Congestion arising from 

Alcoholic Beverages, Errors in Diet, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Vomiting, 

Sourness of the Stomach, Constipation, Skin Eruptions, Feverish Cold, Influenza, 
and Fevers of all kinds. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Bottle and Capsule, and see that they are marked ENO'’S * FRUIT SALT,’ 
otherwise you have been imposed upon by a WORTHLESS Imitation. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, 
Ltd., ‘Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 














‘“Capsicum-Vaseline” 


Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 


Superior to all Liniments, Embrocations, Mustard | A remedy for Pains, Colds in the Chest, Throat, 
and other Plasters. Lungs, Headache, Toothache, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 


The Best and Safest Counter-irritant. Will not | and for use wherever a Plaster is needed. 
blister the most delicate skin. No one should be without it. 


ONE TUBE IS EQUAL TO MANY PLASTERS, AND IS ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 


One Size only, in Collapsible Tubes, 1/14 with Government Stamp. 
If not obtainable locally, Tube Post Free on ree*'pt of Postal Order to our Address, 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY (iis, 


42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 




















THE FAMOUS | feitic mab ® ss te 


“Mab 


Dwarf 


Razor. 


finest shaving imple- 
ment in the world is 
confirmed in thousands 
of _ testimonials. The 
“Mab” is rapidly super- 
seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered Trade 
Mark, “The MAB,” or 
you will be disappointed. 
PRICE. 
Black Handle ...... 2/6 
Ivory —§ oo —sees.+ /s 


=. 
**MAB’’ CO., 
73, Newhall Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 











_- 


EST° 1833 





Varicose VEINS, 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 

A badly fitting stocking, or 
one made of unsuitable material, 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 

“Varix.” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 
stamps. 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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Fazgle [surance 


Established 1807. 





(ompany 


Head Office: 


79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


CITY :—41, Threadneedle Street, E.C, 
BIRMINGHAM :—Colmore Row. 
BRISTOL :—Baldwin Street. 
LEEDS ;—Park Row. 
MANCHESTER :—Cross Street. 








Accumulated Funds - - - £2,577,000 





DEBENTURE POLICIES WITH GUARANTEED 
BENEFITS. 


MODERATE RATES. 


STRONG RESERVES. 





Claims and Bonus Paid - £13,000,000 





= CHICAGO 


., TYPEWRITER. 


PRICE 


£10-10-0. 


The Cheapest and Best 
Machine on the Market. 





Write for Catalogue, post 
Sree. Address— 

== TheCHICACO TYPEWRITER 

CO., LTD., 

61, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

In Competition with all £22-0-o Machines. 


PRIZE MEDAL (GOLD) 1900. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


Approved by the Medical Profession for over 60 Years as 
the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


#\DINNEFORDS 


y/ MAGNESIA 























ALL GONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED WHITE « BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 














SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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The 


T was with a view of penetrating the 
| arcana of a fascinating science that 
I recently accepted the courteous 
invitation of Messrs. Pain & Sons, of St. 
Mary Axe, City, and Walworth Road, S.E., 
to visit their famous works at Mitcham. 
The scent of lavender has departed 
for ever from Mitcham. A road through 
fields speedily brings one to the gates of 
what, at the first blush, appears to be a 
fortified camp or miniature Aldershot. 
There you are politely requested to stand 
and deliver all matches and smoking 
appliances whatsoever that may be upon 


Manufacture 


of Fireworks. 


your person. It is a tradition of the place 
that the name of Bryant & May has 
never even been whispered beyond these 
bounds. Indeed, extraordinary precautions 
are everywhere taken against accident. 
All employees, male and female (several 
hundred in number), are obliged to change 
their outer garments upon entering, and 
wear goloshes in the workshops; while 
the latter are illuminated by gas-jets 
outside the windows, and these again are 
lighted by a portable electrical appliance. 
Moreover, to minimise the force of a 
possible explosion, or prevent the spread 





Machinery shed. 
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of a conflagration, between each hut or 
workshop—and the whole vast enclosure 
of many acres is covered with them— 
stout barriers or hoardings of timber and 
corrugated iron are erected, while each 
hut, in turn, is subdivided in order that 
some of its inmates, at least, may escape 
in case of fire. 

The visitor is first shown over a series 
of warehouses, piled from floor to ceiling 
with cases or tubes awaiting filling at the 





STAR Furr siZe, — . _ 











Firework shells. 


workshops. These, made entirely ot paper 
of various thicknesses, are not manu- 
factured on the premises, but give em- 
ployment to hundreds of men, women 
and children in Mitcham and elsewhere. 
Here you have your bomb, your rocket, 
roman candle, squib, and cracker in 
embryo. A workman, “to show how 
the thing is done,” runs a wooden roller 
over a number of sheets of brown paper 
pasted on both sides, passes this through 
a machine, withdraws the roller, ‘‘ chokes ” 
one end with a string, and lo! you have 
the primitive condition of the rocket. 
The 12-inch shell, however, must needs 
take the place of honour. 
of brown pulp, or true papier-machée, 
made in two halves, and joined by canvas 
bands soaked in glue. 
from the top with an explosive mixture, 
freely intermingled with “stars.” At- 


tached to the bottom of the shell is a | 


separate receptacle containing a heavy 
charge of gunpowder, a quick-match 
connecting this with the top. To secure 
the vertical flight of the shell, it is 
dropped to the bottom of an iron mortar, 
in shape like a section of drain-pipe ; 
the match touched at the top ignites the 





It is composed | 


This is charged 


gunpowder, senaing aloft the shell, which, 
exploding by a time-fuse, releases its 
cargo of stars. 

‘The Rocket comes next in order. 
Charging a rocket of fairly large pro- 
portions is a formidable operation. ‘The 
paper case is first placed over a spindle in 
order to obtain a hollow centre, by which 
means the escaping gases give to the stick 
the required propulsion skywards. ‘The 
operator is provided with a bowl full of 
the necessary mixture, and a tiny scoop. 
Seventeen times must the scoop be re-used 
for each rocket, and every charge rammed 
home by forty blows of a heavy mallet. 
The rocket fer se is now an accomplished 
fact. ‘lhe usual top, containing stars of 
various colours, or ‘‘ serpents ”—merely 
small squibs packed closely together—is 
adjusted in a separate building. The 
Board of Trade regulation signal rocket, 
manufactured by this firm, contains a 
large charge of guncotton, the explosion 
of which, it is said, can be heard twelve 
miles at sea. Great proficiency has been 
attained in the manufacture of stars of 
every conceivable tint and degree of 
brilliancy. Any colour or shade can be 
produced at will. I was permitted to look 
into the hut where the operation takes 
place. Thence the various mixtures in 
the form of powder are transferred to 


another’shed, where they are compressed 








Water-fireworks. 


into various sizes and adamantine hard- 
ness like bullets. . 

Considerations of space prevent my 
entering into technicalities, or describing 
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Case-marking building. 


the elaborate mechanism of set-pieces, 
which, after all, are a combination 
on a grand scale of the pyrotechnic 
devices already cited, though involving 
much artistic taste and mechanical in- 
genuity. Although vague potentialities of 
disaster rose constantly in my mind, and 
I found it to be truly an awe-inspiring 
moment when I stood, with goloshes on 
my feet, in a room with some four thou- 
sand pounds of gunpowder as my sole 
environment, wondering what would be- 
come of the goloshes in case of accident, 
I felt, in quitting this wonderful home 





of the pyrotechnic art, the consciousness 
of having spent a very delightful and 
instructive afternoon. 

For the Coronation Festivities Messrs. 
Pain will manufacture about 500 tons of 
display fireworks. In their illuminations 
they will use 1,500,000 prismatic lamps 
and gas-jets, roo crystal devices of various 
designs, and many electric installations. 

All who may be contemplating the 
employment of pyrotechnic display, or the 
illumination of their premises and _ resi- 
dences, should apply to Messrs. Pain & 
Sons for their Catalogue. 
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Making a set-piece. 














DELICIOUS 
NUTRITIOUS 


“ Excellent— 
of great value.”— 


SAVORY feptzniged 
& ?'¢ Cocoa _ 
Moore's  Q § Milk so 




















Sr. Jacoss OI 


Cures 
SORENESS RHEUMATISM 


STIFFNESS NEURALGIA 
CHEST COLDS SPRAINS 


ACTS LIKE 
PAIN, (mac 




















j 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 14s. 6d. 
per month (second- 
hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the ‘Three 


Years’ System.—Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These 
magnifi- 
COuse 3 
; Pianos 
for Hire 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free | 


of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 




















meee" HENNESSY'S 
vwanoun TAREE STAR 
BRANDY, 


From all Licensed Grocers, IF YOU INSIST UPON IT. 





PEARS 


Soapmakers 
By Royal Warrants 
TO THEIR MAJESTIES 


aUi Cegrra ©) 0) 333. 











MARTELL’S 
THREE STAR 
BRANDY. 

















' Have you yet sent your 
Contribution to the 
cononaay GIFT? 
dress: 
King ndward s Hospical 
Fund, 81 Cheapside, E.C. 











BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). 
Cange chert ys a ¥ 


rene Has the LARGEST SALE in the World, 
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